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This book is dedicated to 

Katherine Stirling Kerr Cawsey 
Born Port Vila, Vanuatu, 8 October 1917 
Died Canberra, Australia, 10 May 2020 

Sadly, Katherine died just before she could see this, her final 
book, published 
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Location of Vanuatu within the Pacific. 
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Editor s Introduction 



Photo 2 The Kerr Family taken in circa 1920. All were members of the Kerr Brothers’ firm and, apart from Isabella Kerr, all indicted in 
the case brought by the French Government in 1936. Back row: G.L.S. Kerr (1873-1960); D.H. Kerr (1878-1957). Front row: Agnes Kerr 
(1872-1949); Mary Kerr (1870-1959); Catherine Kerr (Mrs Johnson, 1879-unknown). Inset photos: left Flora Kerr (MrsJ. Nicol, 1876-1943); 
right Isabella Kerr (MrsJ. Webb, 1880-1921). 

7 he Kerr Brothers in New Hebrides—Book 3: Vichy France and Financial Ruin is the third and final 
book of Katherine Stirling Kerr Cawsey’s Kerr Brothers series. This book rounds out Katherine’s 
many creative years of collecting information, thinking and writing about the role of her family in 
the colonial history of the New Hebrides and Oceania. 

Katherine wrote an introduction only for Book 1: Anglo-French Experiments in Entente Cordiale 
(pp. 1—5) 1 and that clearly expresses that one of her reasons for writing the books was to understand 
why doing business in New Hebrides had such tragic effects on the lives of the Kerrs who were di¬ 
rectly involved in the family company and on their extended families. Having herself been evicted 
from the family home by her father on her thirtieth birthday in 1947—never to see him again—and 
deleted from his will in 1948, Katherine had a very personal reason for trying to understand the full 
context of what happened. 


vii 


1 Available through Trove on https://nla.gov.au/nla.obj-536552686/view 
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Katherine’s direct role in writing, editing and publishing her books finished in 2012 when she 
was 95 years old. Nevertheless, apart from some introductory and editorial material, the writing and 
the ideas are hers and the extracts from her father’s diaries are her choice. Unusually, her books have 
the character of annuls as they present yearly accounts over ninety-two years from 1868 to I960 of 
several strands in the history of New Hebrides, New Caledonia and the Western Pacific. Anything I 
write is based on the material in her books and, where indicated, family recollections including my 
own. 

Katherine’s first book, published by the University of the South Pacific in Fiji in 1998, The 
Making of a Rebel: Captain Donald Macleod of the New Hebrides, told of the role of her great uncle 
Captain Donald Macleod in the white settlement of the New Hebrides and as a trader throughout 
the Western Pacific region from 1868. At Macleod’s death at the age of fifty in 1894 his nephews and 
nieces inherited his business to form the original Kerr Brothers Ltd. 

Kerr Brothers’ Book 1, published in 2017, documents from 1894—1918 the history of the An¬ 
glo-French arrangements that led to New Hebrides becoming a Condominium. It tells the Kerr 
Brothers’ story over the same period and is based in part on her father Graham Kerr’s diaries. In 
that period the Kerr brothers and sisters successfully transformed and enlarged Macleod’s business 
by becoming plantation, store and ship owners trading throughout and beyond the New Hebrides. 

Book 2: Condominium, Settlers and the Lure of France published in 2019 continues the Kerr 
Brothers’ story and the history of the Condominium for the period 1918—1939. 2 In this period Kerr 
Brothers continued to build its successful trading ventures which were highly valued by the French 
and British settlers. In this period the Kerr Brothers’ businesses became fatally entangled with French 
companies in New Hebrides and France. 

This third and final book plays out the many strands of the Kerr story described in the preceding 
books and finishes with the death the last surviving Kerr Brother, Graham Kerr, in August I960. 

The business failure strand is quite complex and I want, in this introduction, to highlight what 
led to the failure. As a descendent of Graham Kerr, I have been trying to understand—to synthesise 
for myself and his other descendants—what occurred. At the same time, I want to draw attention to 
the opportunity Katherine, as a fine historian, has taken throughout the books to frame major world 
events and social upheavals within a family and Western Pacific perspective. 

Business Failure 

From about 1927 seeds were sown that would lead many Kerr Brothers’ business ventures to 
fail. The Kerrs and other settlers, noting that French plantations were significantly more profitable 
to run than British owned ones, believed that France, with more lenient labour rules, would be 
better at governing the New Hebrides on its own and in 1927 began to sell their land to French 
companies including Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles Hebrides and a newly formed Compagnie Generale 
Franco-Hebridaise — where the French government itself had a huge interest. Their intention was to 
strengthen France’s influence in New Hebrides. 

But selling land to French companies was not a benign activity as the Kerrs discovered almost im¬ 
mediately. They made the mistake of selling their Turtle Bay plantation for cash, shares and a role on the 
board of the French Compagnie Generale Franco-Hebridaise whose meetings were held in Paris. In this 
world Graham Kerr, who should have accepted cash only, was ill-equipped for managing the dangers of 
playing French politics with his rudimentary understanding of French language, society and character. 

A disagreement with Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles Hebrides —an act of spite on the Societes 
part—over the conditions of the sale in 1927 of the Kerr Brothers’ Turtle Bay plantation 3 led to 

2 This is available through Trove on https://nla.gov.au/nla.obj-1245861949/view or through the Open Library 
link https://bit.ly/2U5k6ce 

3 The conditions of sale gave the buyer a three-month period to evaluate the trees and all moveable property 
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expensive legal disputes commencing in 1936 at a time when the French government was becoming 
increasingly corrupt and continuing till about 1952. The outcome of this entanglement was that the 
effort and the capital the Kerrs had poured into many of their New Hebrides ventures was never to 
be realised. 

In 1927 the family sensibly decided to sell all its property and land interests in New Hebrides 
making trading the primary business. It successfully sold or leased its stores in Vila, Tongoa, Mai 
and Turtle Bay. But the same year, quite capriciously, Graham Kerr’s anger that Compagnie Generate 
Franco-Hebridaise was undercutting the selling market for land on Santo led the family, against its 
better judgement, to buy a plantation at Hog Harbour from Theo Thomas, a British settler, to pre¬ 
vent the French Compagnie from obtaining it cheaply — thus tying the family to land management 
again. The details are explored fully in Book 2. * * * 4 The family did manage Hog Harbour plantation and 
store with some success until the Second World War but, from about 1934 onward neither Hugh or 
Graham Kerr were prepared to spend much time at Hog Harbour and Graham Kerr was frequently 
dissatisfied with the way the plantation and store were run by employees in his absence. 

Societe Fran$aise des Nouvelles Hebrides refused to admit it had no case against the Kerr Brothers 
in the sale of Turtle Bay and from about 1936 sent spies to look into every Kerr business enterprise 
in the New Hebrides, Sydney, Noumea and France and to find out the value of all Kerr properties 
(including family homes) in a (failed) attempt to seize Kerr assets including Kerr shares in French 
companies. Contempt of court charges against the Kerrs and lawyers’ bills became excessively high as 
the Kerrs tried unsuccessfully to defend themselves against the Societe, often in inappropriate courts 
in New Caledonia and New Hebrides — all this until 1952 when the case was dropped. The threat 
of having to pay contempt of court charges seems to have continued even up to 1960 when Graham 
Kerr died. 

With respect to France, the books show that from 1928 on Graham Kerr forged great and loyal 
friendships with many individual French people and traders who did their best to look after Kerr 
shares and interests in France sometimes by holding the shares under their own names. This book has 
numerous excerpts from Kerr’s correspondence with his friends in France, for example with Marcel 
Neveu, exchanging views on the state of France and world at large. He always had good relations 
with French settlers in New Hebrides. 

What is evident throughout Katherine’s story is Graham Kerr’s perverse mixture of tenacity, 
enterprise and impatience in all his business and family dealings. All through the pursuit by Societe 
Frangaise des Nouvelles Hebrides of the Kerr family and its companies, Kerr was offering the Societe his 
own experience to manage its plantations and properties in New Hebrides to make them profitable 
concerns and not simply land holdings. And although bitter court battles were proceeding during 
the 1940s and 1950s, Kerr proposed that he could manage the Societe from some new headquarters 
in Noumea. But just how much he knew of the Societe and what it was really doing to undermine the 
lives and businesses of the Kerrs was revealed to Katherine only in 1983 when she read the French 
Archives Nationales d’Outre-Mer papers and it is possible, though hard to believe, that Graham Kerr 
did not know of the disdain in which he was held by the Societe. 

Because Graham Kerr was ambitious and enterprising, Kerr Brothers companies or their off¬ 
shoots took numerous forms including joining with a French settler family in the New Hebrides 

on Turtle Bay. After that the buyers had no redress: the final clause of the Acte de Vende read that the buyers of the 

properties ceded [were to] take them in the state they are found on entering into possession, dated 23 March 1927. 
This document was deliberately lost by SFNH. The irony of disputing the tree count is that from 1928 Vibert, the 
manager appointed by the Societe, mismanaged the plantation allowing cattle to run loose among cocoa and coconut 
trees that had been productive under Kerr management. In fact, plantations were regarded by the Societe primarily as 
real estate; an attitude anathema to the Kerrs. But pursuing the Kerr Brothers was a cruel and entertaining sport for 

them. See particularly Book 2, Chapter 18 (1936). 

4 See Book 3 Chapter 2 endnote 16 where Graham Kerr expresses reservations to the other Kerr Brothers 
about buying Hog Harbour. 
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— the Mys — in 1936 to become a registered French company to access labour using French labour 
laws. The companies with Kerr involvement evolved frequently to take in entrepreneurial activities in 
Noumea and to evade seizure of assets by the Societe. 5 After he and his wife Muriel moved to Noumea 
in 1938, he put forward numerous ideas to those high up in the New Caledonian administration. 
Fie suggested starting a bus company to make travel around Noumea easier and sought to begin an 
export trade in guano and in rare and endemic New Caledonian Araucaria wood. Some were good 
ideas but he was unable to bring them to fruition. Later on, in 1948, his sister Agnes and he had the 
idea of selling the family owned island off Santo, Sakau, to people from Britain or Canada to start a 
South Sea island colony to escape from the threat of the atomic bomb. This was to raise sterling or 
Canadian dollars for the Kerr Bros but nothing came of that either. 

FTis restlessness took various forms. Was he British, Australian, French, or perhaps a New Zealand¬ 
er — where did his loyalties lie? Fie sought out inappropriate courts to defend the Kerrs’ case against 
the Societe and inappropriate countries from which to seek protection from the Societe s scandalous 
behaviour. When he was with his wife, in whichever country he had taken her to live, he did not stay 
with her for long. He needed travel, his plantation or some other business to occupy him. When he 
was waiting in Vila for court hearings or managing the Hog Harbour plantation, or trying to sort out 
business in Noumea, homesickness especially for his wife meant that he did not stay the necessary time 
to bring matters to their conclusion. Katherine says of her father: ‘He would never make arrangements 
in advance and never stayed to see things through. He must always be on the move.’ 6 

After 1937 the Kerr Brothers situation became increasingly desperate. Graham Kerr felt he had 
to protect any sterling obtained through business, by living on the readily available but rapidly de¬ 
preciating Pacific franc in Noumea. From about 15 September 1938 Graham Kerr, his wife Muriel 
and daughter Nancy left Sydney for Noumea, leaving the rest of the family at Kermadec. He was 
never to live in Sydney again. He sold Kermadec in 1948 and this provided Australian pounds. Apart 
from two attempts at living in Auckland — which turned out to be too expensive—he and his wife 
Muriel settled in Noumea. Ultimately their daughter Margaret, working at the South Pacific Com¬ 
mission, provided for them. 

We know that the talented women members of Kerr Brothers, Agnes and Mary Kerr, were very 
short of money and both in poor health at least from 1947. They relied on any sterling the Kerr com¬ 
panies could provide to support their simple lives in Sydney. Near the end of her life Agnes became 
less confident in her brother’s business schemes. She died in 1949 having broken her hip in 1947. 
Hugh Kerr took his own life in 1957. Katherine is inclined to believe this was because of business 
failure rather than illness. 

As Katherine says, her father was not a young man when he was presented with so many complex 
business difficulties. In 1937 he was 64 and in 1952 when the Societe finally left the family alone he 
was nearly 80. He had the weight of a large extended family’s welfare on his shoulders and this he 
felt deeply and personally. But circumstances meant he had very little success in trying to help them. 
Like my mother, I have come to feel considerable sympathy for him. But he needed wise guidance 
to calm his agitated spirit and he would never have accepted such guidance had it been available. 

Importantly Kerr Brothers Merchants still trades today as a subsidiary of Grove International 
Group and at its kernel is the original business model. In 2019, Grove International’s website says: 

Kerr Brothers Export is Australia’s premier exporter of bulk commodities such as 
sugar, rice, stockfeed, soybean meal, oils, solvents, chemicals & light engineering prod¬ 
ucts. We provide specialist material procurement services to breweries, bottling plants 
and a variety of manufacturers in the South Pacific region. 


5 In endnote 16, Chapter 13 1952 I have attempted to summarise the permutations and combinations of the 
companies the Kerrs were involved in including the original Kerr Bros Ltd itself (ed.) 

6 Chapter 9 1948 
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Thus, of all the Kerr family ventures, their trading or mercantile business was the most long lived 
and successful. Katherine suggests that if trading had been the Kerr Brothers’ focus, it is likely the 
family business could have been productive for as long as the Kerrs had wished. 7 

A Western Pacific perspective on the Twentieth Century 

Second World War 

The commencement of the war had unique significance for French Pacific colonies and for their 
trade and shipping with the rest of the world. France capitulated to Germany and became Vichy un¬ 
der Petain on 10 July 1940. At the same time, de Gaulle formed France Libre, a French government 
in exile in London. Around July 1940 Britain and Vichy France were at war. So, what did this mean 
for a Condominium ruled by two countries where one country was so divided? 

Relations with other countries were also unstable. During the early war years Japan remained a 
market for copra, nickel and other products from the New Flebrides and New Caledonia and would 
later become an ally of Germany and Vichy France. A number of countries including the United 
States—where Roosevelt distrusted and personally disliked Charles de Gaulle—supported the Vichy 
government until late 1942. 

This had consequences for New Flebridean traders such as the Kerrs. For example, the French 
company Messageries Maritime shipped their copra and chocolate from Santo. If the company be¬ 
came France Libre it risked impoundment in ports in the USA and, if it became Vichy, it risked 
impoundment in ports in Australia so where could merchandise be taken? 

Katherine used the presence of her parents in Noumea as an opportunity to describe the com¬ 
plexity of French, British, Australian and American political alliances during the war and to note her 
father’s role too. 

New Caledonia, under the guidance of Henri Sautot and Michel Verges (who was Graham Kerr’s 
lawyer), quite rapidly became France Libre, with naval support from Australia and other allied coun¬ 
tries. In late 1940 those French New Caledonians who supported Vichy were sent to Vietnam for the 
duration of the war. New Hebrides also quickly rallied to de Gaulle. 

In Noumea Graham Kerr was keen to approach Henri Sautot—who, as we can see in Katherine’s 
story, had intricate and difficult matters of State and self-preservation on his mind—about taking over 
Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles Hebrides and making it a France Libre company with headquarters in 
Noumea perhaps managed by himself. At the same time, in New Hebrides, Kerr was also managing to 
get the ‘nincompoop’ (as he called him) British Resident Commissioner, Blandy, offside. 

The Hog Harbour plantation on Santo gave Graham Kerr a front row seat (had he wished to sit 
in it) to watch the build-up of troops in the New Hebrides as the allies went from there to fight the 
Japanese in the Solomons. His reactions—at least as told in Katherine’s story—indicate he had little 
sense of fear of a Japanese invasion. Instead he often expressed annoyance at how the war and troops 
were taking precedence over his own ability to get around the islands of New Hebrides or travel to 
New Caledonia or Sydney or to trade the plantation’s copra and cocoa. But he did have the welfare 
of a large and needy family on his shoulders. There were many other ordinary residents of New Heb¬ 
rides who needed to make a living during the war too. 

The war chapters are interesting from the perspective of Graham Kerr’s children who lived in 
Sydney but I’ll leave that and much more for the book to relate. 


7 As noted, Kerr Brothers Exports continues to trade. This follows many transfers of ownership including to 
Burns Philp and thence to Grove International Group see www.groveint.com.au . As is clear from Katherine’s books, 
the tragic irony is that Burns Philp was always given a competitive advantage over Kerr Brothers by the Australian and 
British Governments in its trade in the New Hebrides—a crucial reason why Kerr Brothers when owned by the Kerr 
family did not achieve its full potential. 
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Capitalism and Communism 

Katherine writes that: ‘on 19 July 1919 Graham Kerr’s diary revealed exactly what he thought 
about the world situation: 

Public holiday today for Peace? Hard to see the peace with a world full of poverty 
and the rich, richer than ever, combination of powers and militarism bristling on all 
sides, rights of small nations trampled on except when it suits the great? powers. Money 
rules in all countries. 8 

After the Russian revolution, Graham Kerr and his sisters Agnes, Mary and Kate were so impressed 
by communism that the three sisters paid a visit to Moscow and Stalinist Russia in 1930. The sisters 
returned disillusioned, but as Katherine notes, Graham Kerr was not persuaded by their experience. 

The books frequently show him raging against United States’ capitalism. His admiration of Rus¬ 
sia continued through his life. Katherine writes: ‘on 14 February [1951], he went to the Auckland 
Town Hall to attend a lecture given by a Professor Rhodes about 

a trip he made to Russia with his wife last June and July and told what he actually 
saw himself. Russia is making a wonderful recovery after the terrible destruction in the 
war, and cities and conditions are being built up by vast effort all round. The tales put 
around by our countries about the horrible conditions of the people and their subjec¬ 
tion to ruling powers is just propaganda. 

It is difficult not to feel the irony because, in the Marxist sense, surely Kerr was himself a classic 
capitalist; owning plantations, employing labour, and having trading posts through New Hebrides 
while later seeking to exploit precious trees and guano from New Caledonia to sell in Australia. 

Colonialism and Racism 

Which leads to the matter of how colonialism and racism are represented in the books. 

One of the main reasons for making the Kerr Brothers books available to readers especially 
in Vanuatu is to give the colonisers’ perspective of the history and the treatment of Indigenous 
peoples of New Hebrides. The books do this through the eyes of British and French government 
officials, missionaries and of particular colonisers. Katherine has provided much documentary detail 
throughout about the assumptions of officials and researchers, racist and otherwise, about the origi¬ 
nal owners of the lands. She often writes of the lack of consideration given by colonial governments 
and colonists to the opinions and needs of the original and as she writes ‘true’ owners of the New 
Hebrides and New Caledonia. 

I want to touch on the Kerr family in its colonist role because I am curious about their attitudes 
to the people who worked on their plantations and whom they lived alongside for many years. This 
will be a limited exploration. 9 

Having recently read James Michener’s Tales of the South Seas which is set partly in New Hebri¬ 
des in the Second World War and having found in the book that many American service men and 
women were as racist in their consideration of ni-Vanuatu as they were of African Americans in the 
United States, it is something of a relief to find that this way of thinking was not explicitly that of 
the Kerr family, nor of their friends. 10 

8 He would say the same, with some justification, were he alive today. 

9 I am here seeking to answer some questions from my son who is married to a Luritja Warumungu woman 
(from the Northern Territory of Australia) and is concerned I look honestly at our families’ colonial past. 

10 Nor, for instance, ofTom Harrisson in Savage Civilization which was published in 1937. The first chap- 
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The ni-Santo who lived in the local village up from Hog Harbour and those people who worked 
on Kerr plantations seem to have had quite friendly relations with the Kerr family. At the beginning 
of Chapter 3 Katherine writes of a remarkable experience. She says: ‘The year began with Graham 
Kerr by himself at Hog Harbour plantation and regretting Muriel’s [his wife’s] absence. On New 
Year’s Day [1942] he [wrote] 

.. .launched into another year — wish I was with the family. All the native village 
seemed to turn out with decorations, and carrying bunches of flowers which they pre¬ 
sented to me after singing songs—must have been nearly a hundred, men, women and 
children. This was early morning. 

This seems to indicate some affection by the locals for the lonely Graham Kerr and their friend¬ 
liness may convey that his relations with them were good. On one hand, judged from the extracts 
from his diaries (which were selected by Katherine) Graham Kerr did not seem to show much appre¬ 
ciation of indigenous cultural matters. Or maybe, living within such a society and culture, perhaps 
he did not feel the need to write about it directly. 

In about 1870 Captain Macleod adopted an Aoba child Lizzie Macleod and she and her moth¬ 
er lived in Havannah Harbour with him for a while—Lizzie was not his blood relative. Amongst 
other things, Macleod gifted Lizzie a property at Ringdove Bay, Epi, on her marriage in 1884. In 
1882 he became legal guardian of Annie and Gus Petersen who were children of an Efate mother 
and Norwegian father who had drowned. When Macleod died Annie and Gus were cared for first 
by Macleod’s sister Flora Jane Kerr and then by her children. Gus died in the First World War and 
Annie lived throughout her life with members of the Kerr family in Sydney where she died some¬ 
time after I960. The Kerrs spent many years fighting to obtain for her the money from Vysuck es¬ 
tate on Efate that had been left her by her birth father. There are a number of family photos where 
she appears and Katherine remembers her as a family member. Tom Poleman, a ni-Vanuatu moved 
to Sydney in 1918 to live with Katherine’s family. Under the White Australia Policy, after being 
reported by a neighbour, he had to wear an identification bracelet. This was an unpleasant shock to 
the family who realised how different from the rest of Australian society were their views and lives. 

By contrast though, often when travelling through the various islands of New Hebrides, whites 
such as the Kerrs were invited on shore for meals and to stay the night while Islander travellers re¬ 
mained on the boat. This seems to be accepted without question. 

People who worked on their plantations were recruited, some from islands other than Santo and, 
by the late 1930s when the Kerrs were following French rules, from Vietnam (Tonkin). The books 
have much of interest to say about the recruitment activities of the Kerr Brothers. I believe that the 
Kerrs recruited lawfully and fairly for the conditions of the time. It was, for example, their regret that 
under British rules they could recruit men not women so men would have been separated from their 
wives and their communities for the time they were employed. 

People who worked on the plantations were called ‘boys’ and Graham and Hugh Kerr were very 
much in control of how the ni-Vanuatu workers lived, worked and were paid. The Kerrs did not 
seem to question their right to use the lands nor to question having ni-Vanuatu and later Tonkinese 
labourers working to deliver the profits to Australia. This, with the qualification that Graham and 
Hugh Kerr seemed to have worked very hard amongst them and admired ni-Vanuatu qualities as 
workers. 

It is also possible to question paying people for their work with goods from the plantation store 
rather than with cash—but possibly the workers did not want cash. 

When seeking to trade Araucaria and guano from New Caledonia, Graham Kerr did not seem 


ters of his book are a respectful attempt to imagine the complexity of society of ni-Malekula tribal people c. 1933 from 
their own point of view. 
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to consider the environmental, cultural or other value to local New Caledonians; or who owned the 
lands on which this potential ‘merchandise’ was found. 

The Kerrs seem to have acquired land either directly from local chiefs or from people who had 
themselves bought the land from local chiefs so the matter of land ownership and native title seems 
less fraught in parts of New Hebrides than it is in Australia where land was stolen. The Kerrs also 
seemed to work on the basis of equality with those ni-Vanuatu who had their own plantations or 
businesses and the Kerrs believed, against the views of missionaries, that locally owned business was 
the way of the future. Much of Kerr business involved trading amongst equals for some profit and 
that does not necessarily feel like exploitation. 

A peculiarity of Graham Kerr and some of his friends is that they never seemed to have realised 
that after the Second World War colonialism and colonising attitudes such as theirs were being ques¬ 
tioned by colonised peoples throughout the world, and by international opinion. 

From a letter written on 21 July 1954 Graham Kerr writes: 

All I want is a just settlement and the establishment of the affairs of SFNH \Societe 
Fran^aise des Nouvelles Hebrides] on a sound basis. There is wonderful scope for French 
colonisation in New Hebrides—using the vast Land Holdings of SFNH. There is no 
trouble in these parts like there is in Indo-China and Africa. 

In the same context Katherine writes: 

France was in process of losing her colonies in Indo-China and North Africa. 
Decolonisation was in full swing and here was Graham Kerr—behind the times and 
against the trend—most enthusiastic about further French development in both New 
Caledonia and New Hebrides. 11 

Despite his hatred of French corruption and his own intermittent failures at enabling the proper 
management of their plantations on Santo, Kerr remained confident that he had the proper experi¬ 
ence to help the French government effectively manage its colonising activities in both New Cale¬ 
donia and New Hebrides through a Societe Fran^aise based in Noumea. He held this view right till 
the end of his life. 

The Role of a Father 

The books provide many instances where Graham Kerr made decisions for his able and intel¬ 
ligent children including serious decisions limiting their education and limiting how they might 
use their talents. His wife Muriel seems too often to have been pliant when it came to her hus¬ 
band’s wishes and is not portrayed as arguing for her children. Her malleability is very evident in 
the number of times she allowed herself to be uprooted from her home in Sydney, often at what 
seemed like a whim of her husband, to live in other countries. The explanation offered by family 
members is that she was 15 years younger than her husband. I loved my grandmother, but I some¬ 
times wonder whether she simply chose the easier option. On the other hand, she was adamant 
about never returning to New Hebrides after 1918 and one time, when her husband was expecting 
her at Hog Harbour during the Second World War, she and Nancy ended up in Sydney so perhaps 
she could be quietly defiant on occasions. None of Graham Kerr’s siblings were quite so pliable, 
although, as Katherine has often remarked, he was over-indulged, particularly by his adoring older 
sisters. 

Kerr was willing to uproot his children too. With his daughter Margaret, despite her being torn 

11 Both quotes from Chapter 15, 1954-1960. 
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from excellent jobs, there is the sense that she agreed to move to care for her mother Muriel. Kath¬ 
erine has written of this. And I recall a 1951 letter in Katherine’s archive where Katherine and her 
sister, Muriel Bogg, were trying to understand whether their father was not quite mad: he had just 
uprooted Muriel and Margaret from Noumea to New Zealand for a second time although they were 
never going to be able to afford to live there for long. 

Katherine says she was her father’s favourite child at least until her sister Nancy was born in 
1929. Her father did not want to have University educated children as he believed in the value of 
work above all and felt University was a bad influence. So Katherine (lacking Latin) could not go to 
University to study history, which she had longed to do, nor could she take up the scholarship she 
was awarded to attend the National Art School in Sydney. She was instead employed at the Library 
of New South Wales which provided her with a valuable background for researching obscure doc¬ 
uments in French archives. So her father unknowingly did himself a good turn. In 1940 Katherine 
met George Cawsey and married him in December 1941. After the Second World War he was paid 
to go to University to study physics and mathematics. In 1946 they lived with his parents in Mel¬ 
bourne where he went to university for one year. Then, in 1947, Katherine was invited by her father 
to live in Kermadec in Sydney and housekeep for her brother and sisters while George studied at 
Sydney University. 

Graham Kerr could not tolerate losing at anything, including card games, and was always 
allowed by his family to win. There are examples in the books where he seems not to have 
been able to tolerate clever young men nor to tolerate most of the individuals who managed 
the Kerrs’ plantations and business over the years. It is likely that George Cawsey, like Tom 
Harrisson 12 many years earlier, fell foul of his father-in-law by being too clever and too willing 
to show it. The final straw seems to have been when Graham Kerr saw Katherine and George 
practicing fencing in the bottom of the garden at Kermadec—Katherine was sent by her doc¬ 
tor to a Russian fencing master as treatment for anxiety and for George it was an activity they, 
as partners, could share. That night, 8 October 1947, Katherine’s 30th birthday, her father 
gave her the choice of staying at Kermadec with her three-year-old daughter and leaving her 
husband, or all of them leaving—which she chose. Book 3 indicates numerous reasons for her 
father’s behaviour. 

Katherine never saw her father again. Katherine’s sister Joyce (the oldest surviving Kerr daugh¬ 
ter) was very angry with her father about his treatment of Katherine and left Australia in 1947 to be 
married and live in Britain. She too never saw her father or mother again. 

My sister Margaret recalls Katherine searching through her father’s post 1947 diaries anxiously 
trying to find just some reference in them to herself. She remembers sometimes finding Katherine 
quite devastated that she had not found anything. I will finish by quoting the words Katherine wrote 
at the end of her introduction to Book 1: 

What happened to my father and other family members in the New Hebrides 
poisoned family gatherings in my childhood and made his own children wish we had 
had nothing to do with the New Hebrides. I am sure most Australians knew nothing 
of what was going on not so very far away—an experiment about the way many na¬ 
tionalities and peoples tried to come to terms with each other yet failed so miserably. 
Insulated by 1700 miles of Pacific Ocean and strong Anglo-Saxon/Celtic prejudices, 
most Australians could not have cared less. 

I think Katherine was very happy writing and talking about her books and, while she may have 
wondered about family failure, her own life was and remains a great achievement. 


12 Discussing the Oxford University Expedition, Book 2, p. 233 (1934) 
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Photographs 

As with Book 2, for Book 3 I have selected photographs from Katherine Cawsey’s collection and 
the collections of Graham Kerr’s grandchildren to illustrate the kind of domestic life the Kerr family 
led from 1940 to I960 and to counterpoint the work-driven and Graham Kerr focussed aspects of 
the text. 

Sometimes the photos are intended to tell a story of their own. One story was about the relation¬ 
ship between Pete, the gardener at Kermadec, and me (Anne) up to the time we were forced to leave 
Kermadec on 8 October 1947 when I was a little over three-years-old. 13 Pete allowed me to garden 
with him and played his violin for me. I remember loving spending time with him. Two days after 
we left Kermadec he very eloquently tried to let me know (on the back of a photo) how disruptive it 
was to have me, his ‘cobber’, dismissed so perfunctorily from our home. Maybe it felt like losing his 
own child. One the back he wrote to me: 

Self and Anne June 1947. ‘To Dear Little Anne with my Love and Remembrance, 

GOD BLESS , From your old Cobber, old Pete. OCT 10 1947.’ [Photo 76.] 

From 1940 on it has been increasingly difficult to find photos which are not of Graham and 
Muriel Kerr and their immediate family and I am troubled to have so few images and words of the 
other Kerr brothers and sisters whose lives I became deeply attached to during the editing process. 
I probably did meet Agnes as a small child but I would have loved to know her better, the same is 
true of Flora Nicol who died in 1943 after spending much of her life in New Ffebrides including on 
Tanna. I grieved for them when, in the process of editing, I found that they had died. 

I have also attempted to show some photos of the greater world for instance of the Second World 
War in New Ffebrides and New Caledonia as an excuse to provide a setting for Kerr family activities 
there. I will never forget the help and encouragement of Alma Wensi (1984-2019), the founding 
project manager of the South Pacific World War II Museum in Santo, who permitted me to use 
some photos and indicated he would like copies of the Kerr Brothers books for the Museum. I was 
saddened to find he died so young in May last year. 

FFe is one of many people, many of them friends of Katherine’s, I have encountered through 
email and letters from Vanuatu, Fiji and other countries who have made the editing of Katherine’s 
books seem such a worthwhile thing to have done. 


Anne Cawsey 
Canberra, February 2020 


13 Photographs 48, 72 and 76 
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In the main text of the book abbreviations are mostly not used though some use is unavoidable. 
In the endnotes abbreviations are used. 


Abbreviation 

Archive Box 


Banks Company 
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B. P. And Co. 

BP and Co. 

Burns Philp 
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CFNH 
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D.A. 
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Me. 
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PMB or P.M.B. 
RNAS 
S.D. Box 
SFNH 

SKM or SK/M 
SMH 
WPHC 
WPH Cmr. 


Name 

National Library of Australia MS Accl 3.052—Papers of Katherine Stirling 
Cawsey: Donald Macleod & Kerr Brothers in Flew Flebrides (https://nla. 
gov.au/nla.obj-559717882/findingaid). These will be cited in the endnotes 
as Archive Box with the relevant box number. 

Oceanic Rubber Planting and Trading Co. Ltd 
Banque de L’Indo-Chine 
Burns Philp and Company 


Compagnie Caledonienne des Nouvelles-Hebrides 
Compagnie Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides 
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District Agent 
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Government Agent, these were French and British Government Agents ap¬ 
pointed from 1912 
Maitre, Master, French legal honorific 
Messageries Maritimes 
New Flebrides British Association 
New Hebrides Mission 
Pacific Manuscripts Bureau 
Royal Navy Australia Station 
safe deposit box 

Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides 
Societe Kerr/My 
Sydney Morning Herald 
Western Pacific High Commission 
Western Pacific High Commissioner 
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Chapter 1 1940: Vichy and Free France in the 
Condominium and New Caledonia 


I t was not until France fell to the Germans in June 1940 that it struck home to the Allies that a real 
war with Hitler had begun. From entries in Graham Kerr’s diary for 1939 rumours that Germany 
was being defeated were rife. This was the period of the ‘phony war’ and Britain and France were 
allies though not very friendly ones. 

When the 1940 new year started Graham Kerr was travelling to Australia from Noumea in the 
dirty little Neo-Hebridais with a load of chrome ore for Newcastle. Owing to wartime conditions the 
captain did not know whether he would be ordered to put in to Sydney first. On 6 January 1940 the 
boat was directed by a Pilot into the Basin at Newcastle where Broken Hill Proprietary Company 
(BHP) was to unload the chrome: ‘Police, Military and other authorities on board ... all foreigner 
passengers had their finger prints taken’. Before leaving for Sydney a load of coal was taken on board. 
The Neo arrived off Sydney Heads about 1 am on 7 January ‘with many searchlights playing over us’. 

As soon as he had settled back in Sydney Graham Kerr occupied himself with visits to family 
and friends. He found that an agent had a permanent tenant 
for our weekend-cottage at Dee Why and asked him to try and 
sell the property. He was also visiting agents trying to sell Ker- 
madec, our home at Lane Cove but thankfully, as far as his 
children were concerned, prospective buyers ‘wanted it for next 
to nothing’. 

On 16 January he met a brother of M. Brial of Noumea 
about taking shares in the new firm Societe Kerr/My (SK/My). 

By 16 January ‘he [was] willing to come in to the proposed 
new company to the extent of 50,000F for a start. He seems a 
very desirable sort of man’. 

By 27 January Graham Kerr was on his way back to 
Noumea where his wife Muriel and daughter Nancy were liv¬ 
ing. This time he travelled on Cagou, again from the Basin, 

Newcastle and was seen on his way by his son Len; and D.H. 

Kerr and Agnes Kerr. ‘The Cagou is a great improvement on 
the old tub Neo-Hebridais . He was lucky enough to have got 
a big deck cabin to himself. Cagou, which, like the Neo, be¬ 
longed to the Nickel Company, had first to unload its cargo of 
coal at the smelting works before the passengers could land at 
Noumea which meant a long wait for Mother and Nancy who 
were on the wharf to greet him. 

In Noumea he was back to work. On 6 February Yve Leconte accompanied him in the car to 
Paita, about 30 kilometres from Noumea to see somebody Leconte knew ‘about the district round 
Yate for that timber required for Australia’; the Araucaria which he had first tried to find at Carenage 
the previous December. 



Photo 3 The author, Katherine Kerr c. 1940, 
taken by street photographer in George Street, 
Sydney (The Leicagraph Co Pty Ltd, 5 Strand 
Arcade) 
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Through the early months of 1940 there was mention of the reconstituted company, Societe Kerr/ 
My, and new shareholders but it never really got off the ground. 

The notary Me. Rolland was to prepare Statuts for the new company. But with Des Granges 
acting on orders from Paris to arrange for a distraint (seizure) order to be placed on Societe Kerr/My 
in Vila, was Rolland in Noumea also involved? Graham Kerr thought Rolland was putting too many 
difficulties in the way of creating a new company and he may have been. After all, it really amounted 
to obeying orders from the French Government in France. 

Graham Kerr wrote of an informal meeting on 9 February with Ley, Flickson, Brial, Guillemot, 
Mas and himself to ‘clear the ground’. My mother and Nancy had made many friends and there were 
many visits and picnics in the car with Llewelyn and Ida Carter and their family and the Guillemot 
and Mas families 1 . My mother also often visited Mrs Carl Johnston, sister-in-law of the British Con¬ 
sul. 

By 15 February Graham Kerr was trying to get to the New Flebrides by the Caledonien which 
belonged to Ballandes. M. Bonneaud, Ballandes’ manager, told him that the ship was only able to 
carry two passengers as it had only one lifeboat. That day Yve Leconte arrived back in Noumea with 
samples of the required timber, saying that there were quantities of it be found between Thio and 
Yate. 

From diary entries at this time Graham Kerr seemed to be in a flurry of activity taking his family 
and their friends to various places. But really, as far as he was concerned, he was merely filling in time 
waiting to be somewhere else. 



Photo 4 Pierre Loti in Sydney Harbour in 1940. Photo taken byJean-Paul Fontanon, on 
https://anmm.blog/2017/11/29/two-invasions-two-nations-and-a-solitary-carving/image-k/ 


On 24 February, with Julius Petersen, Jean Mas and Harry Guillemot, he left in the Renault 
for La Foa and Bourail to visit the Presslers. While Mas and Guillemot called on various people in 
the vicinity on business, Graham Kerr drove Petersen 7 kilometres further on, to his place; possibly 
about the timber Araucaria for which they had a big order for Sydney. It seemed to be a satisfactory 
trip judging by the orders for other goods they were given before they returned to Noumea and there 
were also expressions of interest in becoming shareholders in Societe Kerr/My. By 1 March he was 
hoping to get away to Yate but bad weather intervened and the trip was postponed until the follow¬ 
ing week. On 14 March he sent Leconte to Yate by himself to continue enquiries. 
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Chapter 1 1940: Vichy and Free France in the Condominium and New Caledonia 


On 8 March Pierre Loti arrived from Indo-China via Vila and Graham Kerr called on several 
passengers including Gane and de Sonneville to try and find out what was going on in New Hebrides 
as he had not been able to get there himself. 

Muriel and Nancy Kerr were to go on to Sydney in Pierre Loti, much to Nancy’s excitement. 
They left on 12 March and Graham Kerr in the Renault ‘ran around to Artillery Point to wave good¬ 
bye’—close enough to hear Nancy calling ‘feeling lonely’. Nancy, the youngest in the family, was the 
only one of his children he could unbend with. 

There are further references in the diary to the new company and its proposed Statuts which 
Guillemot seemed to be interminably ‘following up’ with Me. (Maitre) Rolland and on 18 March 
another reference to the war. ‘Russia and Finland have made peace, I am glad to hear’, wrote Gra¬ 
ham Kerr who was one of those who then believed that Stalin could save the world. By 20 March 
he decided that some things about the Statuts were wrong and after going through them with Mas 
and Guillemot, it was decided that Mas and Guillemot would ask the notary Michel Verges for 
advice. 

Then, on 21 March, the company got involved with the police for selling a product above the 
fixed price: 

It appears that Guillemot and Mas sold [it] to Barrau—just a trick on Barrau’s part, 
but our chaps were simple enough to fall in. A very dirty trick ... I would not have 
done what they did for thousands of francs. 

It was not going to be easy to set up a foreign company in Noumea, even without persecution 
from Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides (SFNH). 

Kerr recorded it as ‘a very worrying time’. At least Leconte phoned him that he had managed to 
find the required timber when Kerr collected him in the Renault from Plum. 

On 23 March, after consulting Verges with Guillemot about the Statuts, Kerr found it was quite 
in order ‘to put in actual terms as I have placed them’. Some of his difficulties must surely have arisen 
from the difference between French and Australian business practice. There was another meeting on 
27 March with Verges. Kerr was accompanied by Guillemot, Mas and Brial. 

Kerr was so lonely without his wife and Nancy that he seems to have arranged to take friends for 
outings to such places at Paita after the day’s work was over to avoid returning to an empty house. In 
fact on 28 March he decided to give up the place at Vallee de Tir and move into a hotel but he was 
not lucky and decided to sleep at the office. 

He was called to appear in Court about the goods Mas had sold over the fixed price to Barrau 
and he was fined the minimum penalty of 100 francs. ‘I knew nothing of it and Mas did not know 
there was a fixed price’. It would not have been the fine that rankled but the implication of dishonest 
trading. This was anathema to Graham Kerr. 

He finally realised that he would not be able to get the new company up and running before he 
went to Santo in Pierre Loti, having just booked his passage. He noted ‘I think that Rolland is trying 
to block us’. 2 

On 30 March he ‘held a conference with Brial [who was now a staff member], Guillemot and 
Mas, [and] got rid of Leconte as from 31 March’. He did not state why and on 3 April, he found 
that Leconte 

was trying to stir up trouble with the authorities since we got rid of him, alleging 
that we are selling above fixed prices—worrying day. 

He left the next day for Vila. Judge Charles Doley, the French Condominium Judge, was also a 
passenger. Kerr spent from 5 April until 9 April in Vila before going north in Morinda. In Vila he had 
a long interview with Adolphe Nichols, British Collector of Customs, about new Customs tariffs. 
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He also visited Des Granges who had acted for him, collecting money owing to Kerr Brothers. This, 
incidentally, gave the lie to what Des Granges had told Harelle—in a confidential letter—which was 
that he had never worked for the Kerrs. 

He also saw Dal Gubbay about a safe that Gubbay had stored for him which had been in the 
now disbanded Vila office. He sold the safe to Charles Graziani who was to take it north on Morinda. 

Morinda arrived in Hog Harbour at daylight on 11 April where Graham Kerr was greeted by the 
Jocteurs and Francois, who was again working there. One of the Coulon girls was also there, staying 
with the Jocteurs. With ‘some of the Morinda passengers ashore’ the ship left again about 8 am. After 
inspecting the plantation he found ‘a great improvement against the Blue Flower—grass is coming 
on well but we want more cattle to feed on if. On 13 April Polynesien called in 

but is not taking copra this trip—she will pick up ours in about 4 weeks. Went on 
board to find out her movements so that I may able to catch her between here and Port 
Sandwich. 

It did not take him long to find out that Jocteur had made an ‘awful mix-up with accounts’ 
which he was ‘trying to unravel’. By 15 April he decided that he could not do much this trip and 
‘arranged for Jocteur to carry on under present conditions till 30 June’. He would then have to return 
and arrange for a stock-take and more permanent management. 

He left for Segond in Coulon’s launch with Francois in charge and two native crew. He had 
hoped that they could call in on the Mys—just south of Shark Bay—to see Jean My but they had 
no time as Graham Kerr wished to catch Polynesien at Segond. On arrival he found that, despite the 
assurance of the second Captain when the ship was at Hog Harbour that she would be there until 
17 April, she had left that morning, which ‘threw [him] out badly’. So anxious was he to get away 
that he decided to try and get to Norsup on Malekula in the launch and pick the Polynesien up there. 
They ran into rough weather and he decided to turn back: 

Managed to get to Dubois’ anchorage, probably by 2am [15 April]—a bit knocked 
out—had a sleep on the bare boards. 

He eventually tried to get a message through to Burns Philp for Captain Perry of Morinda to pick 
him up. ‘I do not know if they will do it, but worth a try’. It was just as well that the launch did not 
make Norsup as he now found that Polynesien was not calling there. Francois then left in Coulon’s 
launch for Shark Bay and Hog Harbour with a note to deliver on the way to Jean My. 

Paulin Ratard offered Graham Kerr hospitality which he gratefully accepted. He heard that Ra- 
tard’s son Jean was supposed to be returning from Vila by cutter and would go on to Noumea and 
hoped he could accompany him. It was again a matter of what he called ‘filling in time’ which could 
usefully be spent elsewhere. He had received a message from Burns Philp that Captain Perry was not 
calling at Santo this trip. On 18 April 

a cutter came along briskly to Ratard’s [and] he ran down thinking it might be Jean 
Ratard back from Vila but was hailed by Martin of the Canal who came ashore in the 
boat. He kindly ran down to let me know that the cutter was from Vila (Gubbay’s) and 
was starting back almost immediately ... Blessed if he did not run down himself to let 
me know—this place is the home of kindness—people will go to any trouble to do a 
good turn. 

Martin knew by the radios he had sent for Graham Kerr how anxious he was to get away. 
Kerr rushed to collect his things and they left almost immediately, dropping off Martin at the 
Canal. The launch then ‘went across to Mme. Dedieu’s’. The cutter had been chartered to run 
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Mme. Dedieu—who had been ill in Vila—and Mme. Cayrol to Santo and was taking some 
copra back. Kerr was the only passenger. After dejeuner at Dedieu’s, the cutter, manned by a 
captain, engineer and crew of Paama men, left in bad weather for Ambrym, their first stop. The 
rain squalls and sea made that impossible for a little vessel of only 8 tons, so they headed for 
Vao instead, arriving there in the evening. Kerr’s ‘cabin’ was on top of the wheel house where 
he ‘slept the best way he could’. 

Next day, 20 April, they got away early 

ran inside Atchin, Walla and Rano ... towards Dip Point—wretched sea and almost 
continuous rain squalls—soaking wet all the time—couldn’t see Ambrym until we were 
almost there—the boys picked out Craig Cove ... and we anchored there. The French 
Pere came off and asked me to go ashore. However I was in too miserable a condition to 
go ashore—seems a very nice young fellow this Priest. Later young Mr Paton came off 
to see me—he is here for the night on his way to Olal—such a bright young fellow to 
be a missionary! He later sent me some cooked food. [After taking some mail for Vila 
from the Pere] we got away during the evening for Epi. Passed the place of unhappy 
memories ... everlasting rain squalls. 

This was the place where Tathra foundered in January 1912 claiming, amongst others, the life of 
Jean, his 16-month-old daughter. 

He was amazed at how well the Paama boys picked out the land through the gloom. They 
passed Lamen Island and ran on to Cape Foreland where they anchored for the night. The next 
day was his wedding anniversary ‘married 31 years today—that day was very much happier than 
this’ he told his diary. After calling at Sarginson’s and Gomez’s places they anchored at the Naturels 
at Diamond Bay. Gomez was ‘keeping an eye on things while Naturel was away’. Then back to 
Gomez’s place: 

Went ashore and had a nice dejeuner—Madame is the half-caste daughter of Gal- 
ibert of some years back—she with her two children, her sister, another half-caste girl, 
and a native girl are going to Vila with us. 

[Next stop Mai] a most miserable run across with nasty headwind, rain squalls and 
nasty sea. Here the women and children went ashore to Gubbay’s trading post for the 
night. [He stayed on board] huddled on the deck in a wet blanket with rain beating ... 
practically the whole night—even visited with a few mosquitoes. 

Next morning, when he went ashore, he found that the women and children had had an even 
worse time in a ‘miserable grass humpy sleeping or trying to sleep on the sand floor and eaten alive 
by mosquitoes. They got away about noon on 22 April for Efate in very heavy ‘rain, rain, rain’. So 
thick that they passed Mataso Island without seeing it and 

picked up Nguna by evening. What a relief to get in sheltered water—we ran on 
but it got so thick at Hat Island that the Captain ran in to Lelepa and anchored—later 
pushed on but found the sea so bad at Devil Point [that] the Captain ran in to Henri 
Ohlen’s place in the Bay there. The women and children and I went ashore to Ohlen’s 
and were made very comfortable by the Tonkinese in charge. Henri Ohlen has a large 
comfortable house. What a glorious rest in a comfortable bed, after... a clean-up and 
shower. 

However, the ordeal was not yet over. Madame Gomez’s sister, who was going to Vila to have her 
child, went into premature labour next day. ‘Fortunately there is a native woman here who knows 
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something about the art of midwifery. We (the crew and myself) hurried away to Vila to see if we 
could get the doctor to go and see if all well.’ 

On reaching Vila he got Mme. Reid to ring up the French doctor at once but ‘it is not easy to 
get through as the rivers are flooded’. For him—at least—the worse was over. It was now a matter of 
waiting for Morinda to arrive, whenever that might be. Fie owned to being ‘quite played out... after 
the 3 to 4 days rough time’. 

Not that he was short of things to do: ‘Bailed up on all hands with orders and enquiries’. Adol¬ 
phe Nichols in charge of British Customs invited him to dejeuner but he was ‘run off his feet’ and 
had to decline. Morinda finally put in an appearance on 25 April and he was on his way to Sydney. 
On board were Thelma and Philip Keegan and their small son Bryan. Thelma, third daughter of his 
old friend William Lockhart Bell, he had known since her birth. Philip Keegan—a British Condo¬ 
minium official—was on sick leave. 

At Norfolk Island on 29 April they picked up many passengers including the Administrator, Sir 
Charles Rosenthal. More passengers were collected at Lord Llowe. In rough weather they arrived in 
Sydney on 4 May. His wife Muriel and Nancy and the office staff were there to meet him, and he 
immediately went to the office where he met Oelrich and ‘went into the matter of that special timber 
from New Caledonia ( Araucaria ), arranging a price for the first ten tons’. Then it was home to meet 
the family when we arrived in from our various jobs. So pleased was Graham Kerr to be home that 
he found the energy to go with Muriel to town to a 5 o’clock session of the 1939 British comedy 
French Without Tears. 

If only all his French connections were ‘without tears’. As his diary entries have shown, his re¬ 
lations with French settlers in the New Llebrides were good, but what about the Paris connection? 
On 17 January he received a letter from B.C. Ballard telling him that he had read with great interest 
Me. Marcel Coursin’s conclusions as to whether the French Court in Vila was competent to hear the 
case. Ballard considered that ‘he has stated it very forcibly and done a good job’. 3 Coursin instructed 
Ballard to lodge the conclusions and dossier which he did on 29 December 1939, obtaining a receipt 
from the Registrar for the documents lodged. Lie was also told to bring the matter before a hearing 
at the French Court in Vila on 11 January, which he did. 

Llowever, Des Granges, acting for Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides, had not yet received 
any of his papers from Me. Rousselot so the case had to be adjourned until 14 March. Ballard was 
due to go on leave at the end of January, but 

unfortunately M. Doley, the French Judge, is not going away, so there is no va¬ 
cation in the French court ... which is of course after the date to which the case was 
adjourned. Des Granges gave me a professional undertaking that he would apply for 
a further adjournment, assuming that he had his conclusions ready for the adjourned 
hearing, so I do not think that any difficulty will arise. 4 

When the case did come up Ballard was not sure whether he had to argue it or merely to ‘rely on 
the conclusions we have lodged. I am writing [to Coursin] by this mail’. Des Granges must by now 
have handed over the cases he was dealing with for the Kerrs as it was Ballard, not Des Granges, who 
had just successfully sued Albert Jocteur for monies owing. 

Rousselot telegraphed Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides in Paris on 19 March that all the 
Kerr possessions had been placed under saisie arret? The possessions included Flog Harbour planta¬ 
tion, the land to the north near Cape Queiros, as well as Sakau Island all of which were part of Societe 
Kerr/My, but now considered by Societe Fran$aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides in Paris as its property. The 
case to prove this was still pending, waiting for documents from Paris. 6 

It is likely that Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides in Paris was having problems about how 
to get around the vital conveyance document which its legal adviser, Professor Hamel, had not seen. 
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The document was that of 11 October 1928, signed by the Societe s representative under British law 
at the British Residence in Vila. This put the case out of contention in the French Court and was 
causing the Societe s lawyer in Noumea, Me. Rousselot, great embarrassment. 

From the diary entry for 13 May I learned that 

Big events [were] taking place in Europe the last few days—Germany is trying to 
overrun Flolland, Belgium and Luxembourg. 

Would the required documents ever arrive or was the delay intentional? 

Graham Kerr managed to book himself a passage back to Noumea on the Neo-Hebridais leaving 
on 25 May. Muriel and Nancy remained in Sydney. The Neo was not a passenger ship but she was 
carrying six people this trip as well as a cargo of explosives—not the best combination, especially in 
wartime. 

Once in Noumea he took a room at the Flotel Pacifique and started work. Fie found that the 
cash book at the office had not been filled in since the beginning of April. The ‘mess’ he found round 
the place caused the usual explosions—‘Important documents, samples, rubbish, carbon paper, etc. 
etc’. Fie was not an easy man to work for but I feel he had a point. FFe was also trying to get ahead so 
that all accounts were up to date and the new company registered and attracting new shareholders. 
On 11 June he 

called to see the Judge (he called me) re the trouble Leconte was trying to give us 
by saying we were selling at over the fixed prices—the Judge has a very bad opinion of 
Leconte. 

Jean Mas left on 13 June for Carenage to make arrangements about the Araucaria timber for 
Sydney. Rice and goods from Ville dAmiens had arrived in Noumea to swell the meagre stocks on 
hand in the store. On 17 June he saw Me. Verges, then Me. Rolland, ‘arranging for Verges to go 
ahead with our new registration ... as I am convinced that Rolland has been working against us’. 

But Societe Kerr/My was not to be resurrected and instead the new venture would be called Kerr 
et Cie. Societe Kerr/My would be wound up as from 30 June. In the same diary entry he gave vent to 
his worries: 

The Germans are in Paris, I am sorry to say—but no wonder when we have had 
‘things’ like Chamberlain helping to build up the Germans and standing by without 
a move while Germany and Italy shot down women and children in Spain ... what a 
world is this capitalist affair—anything for money and power. 

Graham Kerr was always vehemently against the appeasement policies of England and France 
and had a fixed opinion that without money all would be well with the world. His sister Agnes Kerr 
tried to convince him that power was the real aim and money just the way to get there. 

His business connections with France were close and he had extra reason to worry. FFe sent off a 
cable to Kerr Brothers in Sydney to ensure that Societe KerriMy copra ‘now said by M.M [Messageries 
Maritimes ] to be in the Pierre Loti for Saigon, to be trans-shipped there’. 

But on finding that such ensurance was no longer possible he wrote off his last letter to the firm’s 
Marseilles agents, Th. and Ed, Jullien, on 26 June—six days after the fall of France—asking, if possible, 
for acknowledgement of receipt of copra and coffee from Kerr Brothers and Societe Kerr/My. 

We cannot express in a letter the deep sympathy we feel for France in the present 
tragic times. We sincerely hope that Messrs Maurice and Edouard Valette have come 
through unharmed ... Sincere good wishes from your friends in Australia. 7 
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By 21 June he and everyone else 

hardly [knew] what the situation [was]. Germany seems to be overrunning the 
country—[It] appears the French government has gone to North Africa. People rushing 
in here to get supplies—there will be rationing after 1 July. Hard to know what to do 
for the best. 

The next entries show the confusion that reigned in Noumea. The movements of Ville d’Amiens 
were in question. ‘It is said she is not going to Vila.’ He wondered if by chance she might go to Syd¬ 
ney? At the same time he was seeing prospective shareholders in the new company, Kerr et Cie, but: 

Unfortunately France seems to have collapsed and apparently has signed an Armi¬ 
stice on German terms; however France has a provisional Government in London not 
agreeing to this. 

[25 June] New Caledonia is demonstrating against the peace terms of Germany 
and refuses to follow the lead of the French government at Bordeaux—France has been 
sold ... Everything is very confused. 

It was a bad time to be launching a new company. Societe Kerr/My, the original company, would 
have been well and truly launched in 1938 if things had gone ahead properly at the beginning. There 
is always the suspicion that the delay may have been manoeuvred by orders from Societe Frangaise 
des Nouvelles-Hebrides in Paris and now, with the fall of France, who exactly was directing the case 
against the Kerr family? 

On 28 June Graham Kerr opened an account at the bank in his own name for the subscriptions 
to the new company. And on 29 June went to a meeting at Me. Verges and noted that: ‘Many peo¬ 
ple there [are] discussing the present situation and the future of New Caledonia’. Kerr blamed the 
corrupt French government now headed by Petain in Vichy for his troubles with Societe Frangaise des 
Nouvelles-Hebrides. A new government under Charles de Gaulle as Leader of Free France in London 
had to be better. On 1 July he collected Julius Petersen and the latter’s son-in-law, Marcel Kollen, 
and took them to see Verges: 

There is a meeting there re the position of New Caledonia in relation to surrendered 
France and the matter of some independent authority here. [What to do?] Noumea is 
a terrible place to get anything done. 

As we shall see, Marcel Verges was a central figure in what was taking place there and would have 
had very little time on 5 July to fix the statuts for the new company, Kerr et Cie. Graham Kerr writes 
Kerr et Cie would be 

starting off as a Societe au responsibility limitee and later on we shall turn it into So¬ 
ciete Anonyme. This simplifies it very much for the present ... Things are rather mixed 
between France and Great Britain, and French colonies hardly know where they are. 

French possessions in the Pacific should immediately have some autonomy. 

He called on Willie Johnston, the British Consul, to see if he could find out more. On 6 July he 
was invited by the Johnstons to play cards and to listen to the radio. A boat arrived from Australia 
on 8 July but sadly there was ‘no mail from home’. This he found next day to be a mistake as there 
was some included with mail from the office and Graham Kerr was ‘terribly worried’. From the of¬ 
fice letter, they seemed to him to have ‘gone to pieces ... they have failed us badly’. 8 Undoubtedly 
nobody in Australia knew what was happening either. The entry for 10 July exactly expressed the 
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situation—‘The world seems to be in a terrible state of unrest and no one can say what another day 
can bring’. 

He was more cheerful the next day and sent a 
radio to Saigon ordering rice and soap and asking 
if there was a market there for copra now that the 
Marseilles market was closed. He also heard that 
Notou in Sydney was loading cargo for Noumea 
and asked the office to ship goods. He did not 
think that this 14 July 1940, France’s National 
Day, would be celebrated. 

Yet this was the date the articles of the new 
company Kerr et Cie were to be signed. On 
15 July the local shareholders: Julius Petersen, 

Maurice Houssard, Phan, Mme Renevier, Brial, 

Guillemot, Mas; with Guillemot representing 
Dr. Edouard Trubert and Guilleux. Graham Kerr 
represented Societe Kerr/My, Houchard, and the 
Julliens in Marseilles. Brial represented his broth¬ 
er in Australia. On 17 July Graham Kerr opened 
up an account at the bank for the new company. 

Verges was very much engaged with other matters 
at this time and the articles had to be sent back 
several times. 

On 16 July the Pan American Clipper arrived 
in Noumea on her first commercial flight, leav¬ 
ing for Auckland on 18 July. New regulations 
were now in force, making it very difficult for the 
smooth running of Kerr et Cie. On 22 July the 
diary recorded that there was a ‘Meeting of the 
Conseil General [the New Caledonian Government] in which they declare to be with Great Britain— 
good speech by the Governor—I went up for a while’. This was Georges Pelicier, who supported 
Petain, but tried his best to reconcile all viewpoints. 

It was at this time that Kerr and Brial interviewed a person named Reichenbach who had en¬ 
quired about becoming a shareholder. By 25 July they were beginning to become organised: ‘Busi¬ 
ness rather slow, as we have not any variety of stock—too few lines and very short in most’. Kerr went 
to the Vallee des Colons to see Russett ‘as we should get a New Hebrides deputation to the Governor 
about New Hebrides matters; copra; shipping connections, etc’. 9 

Then suddenly on 26 July, Nancy’s eleventh birthday, noting in his diary that he wished she were 
there, he learned that the Polynesien was leaving for Vila. As he had to get to Santo despite the uncer¬ 
tain situation in Noumea he booked his passage and got away very early the next day. 

They reached Vila on 29 July to find 

Commissaire Ramel in—she has been seized by the British, who have a guard on 
board. She is going from here to Sydney .. .Things seem to be in a very hopeless condi¬ 
tion here—the place seems to be nobody’s baby—no service to speak of—no markets as 
a consequence. Fortunately Morinda continues to run. Cacao can go to Australia—co¬ 
pra is held up everywhere. Saw Ballard—he has been called to Australia to consult with 
the Australian Government and is to go by Commissaire Ramel. 



Photo 5 Muriel Kerr and Mme. Villeval in George Street near the 
General Post Office c. 1940 during a visit by Muriel to Sydney from 
Noumea. 
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On 30 July he called on Mr Sautot, the French Commissioner, ‘he seems very pro-British’. The 
Commissaire Ramel left for Sydney on 31 July. On 2 August Graham Kerr arranged to include Societe 
Kerr/My copra with Ballandes to sell in Saigon: 

They have an offer of 9 piastres which is a wretched price but what are we to do, 
with storage expenses building up. New Hebrides is in a very bad state. 

He had no high expectations on the part of the British Resident Commissioner, R.D. Blandy, 
who had taken over from Sir George Joy. Blandy like Joy had no early personal connection with the 
New Hebrides, but instead with the Middle East. This may have been why he was chosen for a post 
that delivered as little as possible to British subjects in the Condominium. 

Graham Kerr was very vehement in the expression of his opinions and he wanted to maintain 
good relations with Blandy’s French colleague, Sautot. His opinions, however valid, would not have 
been what Blandy wanted to hear. Kerr had, by now, all but wiped his hands of the Condominium. 
What protection had its judicial system afforded him? He called on Henri Sautot (French Resident 
Commissioner) for whom he had great respect 

to urge the importance of setting up an independent French government in the Pa¬ 
cific and pointing out what an important service could be set up by M.M. [Messageries 
Maritimes ] ships at present in the Pacific if they were taken under requisition [by] the 
Pacific Government of course. 

When Morinda arrived from Santo on 5 August the Jocteurs were on board. Graham Kerr 

believed there was a separation on—she is supposed to be going to Australia to vol¬ 
unteer for nursing duties. [Jules Jocteur himself was ill and] things are very bad with 
the plantation: copra practically unsaleable, although the price of household soap made 
from copra has more than doubled in price. We have some coming from Indo China. 

He was thoroughly disillusioned and also finding it hard to collect monies owed to Kerr Brothers 
Ltd. in Sydney. With Ballard no longer in Vila to represent him in the French Court on the Societe 
Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides case he visited E.G. Seagoe on 6 August to ask him ‘would he appear 
in Court for me on Thursday [8 August] to make demand that the case go on’. Seagoe was a British 
Condominium official. Next day Kerr saw the French Judge Me. Doley who was agreeable and on 
8 August he and Seagoe appeared before Doley in the French Court. But once again there was delay: 

The opponents were not prepared to go on, so the Judge put the case sine die [indef¬ 
initely adjourned]. Jules Jocteur is trying to stir up trouble and has been to the French 
Resident. I am afraid we are badly taken down by this fellow. 

Kerr went to see Sautot about it. It was one blow after another. Would the case ever be heard? 

He received news from Sydney that an Araucaria timber prospect had fallen through. We must 
try and find something we can profitably take up with our 70 labour at Hog Harbour eating their 
heads off. Some way or other, he had to get to Santo to see for himself what was happening. 

It turned out to be on Marinacci’s craft on 13 August. 

We are a motley crowd on board of some 36 people, including whites, natives and 
Tonkinese. Besides ... there is a miscellaneous collection of goods, pieces of furniture, 
fowls and whatnot—small craft of about 20 tons, but no accommodation. There is an 
open cabin and trade-room and engine-room together. There are some women and 
children so it is a very uncomfortable outlook for them. [He himself camped on the 
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deck on the bare boards.] Not in 50 years have there been such rotten conditions in the 
New Hebrides. 

He then went into what was a bitter complaint particularly amongst British settlers that while 
they could ‘go hang’; the civil servants, who would not be there except for the settlers, had assured 
jobs and pay and holidays. If a civil servant had to go anywhere, a steamer would be provided. Set¬ 
tlers had to fend for themselves. 

On the trip north they visited places Kerr had not seen for years, for instance Ashton’s old place 
near Havannah Harbour. By 14 August they reached Tongoa where Kerr Brothers’ old trading sta¬ 
tion had been sold to George Crocker in 1926. 

Had a look around the old place or what remains of it. It belongs to Marinacci now. 

He put up a fine building but everything was blown away last hurricane season, prac¬ 
tically nothing left standing and the whole Island was about stripped. What a disaster 
for these people, and now general ruination on top of that. Marinacci has Dupuis here. 

Had breakfast at Dupuis’—left towards midday—arrived at Fraser’s by Ringdove Bay 
[north-west Epi] just before dark. Mme. Fraser was one of our passengers, and we were 
all (the whites) asked ashore to dinner. 

The next day they reached Tisman Bay, Malekula, where Mr and Mrs Breusch and their two 
children disembarked: 

Mrs Breusch was Olive Newman. Invited ashore to breakfast. The indomitable 
James Newman is here. Made very welcome. Got rid of much of our odds and ends 
here, including the fowls. 10 

The next stop was Norsup where Caillard was landed. They were invited ashore where Kerr ‘got 
a clean-up and a shave, the first since leaving Vila. Caillard asked Gane and me to sleep ashore. Kerr 
‘was very willing and enjoyed a comfortable bed again’. After a stop at Vao and after landing Gane 
at his place, they reached Luganville, Segond Canal, on 17 August. At Ballandes’ he bought some 
tinned rice, tea and tobacco, ‘for our labour’ before leaving once again for Naturel’s place on Aisse. 
They reached Hog Harbour on 18 August, Jules Jocteur being one of the passengers. Kerr remarked 
to his diary that it took him ‘just on 22 days to get from Noumea to Hog Harbour [but he was] glad 
to be here after the long trip—things are looking well’. 

With copra now practically unsaleable, its French market and French shipping gone, he now had 
to decide how to carry on with the plantation. On 20 August he, Jocteur and Francois 

went along towards the Point, climbed to the plateau to a cave there and we took 
samples of guano (bat) at different depths—I want this to send to NZ where they buy 
considerable quantities. If sufficient quantity it may help things along. There is another 
cave further along which we will explore another day—tired after the climb. 

Next day was Muriel’s birthday and he was not very well—‘Thinking of M. and Nancy’. 

Things must have been rather awkward with Jules Jocteur, but after discussion on 22 August, we 
‘will probably keep him on, on a temporary basis until things are more clear, for better or worse, in 
the world... Jocteur has some very irregular accounts which I have to regularise’. Not a very satisfac¬ 
tory basis for employment, but what else was there to do. Graham Kerr and Jocteur went down with 
what he called the ‘grippe’, probably caught from one of the passengers on Marinacci’s vessel. But it 
did not stop Kerr from trying to work at the accounts. On 29 August 1940: 
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In the morning a large plane passed North near Elephant Island and very low—no 
doubt it is one of the British Defence Planes in the Pacific with Headquarters in the 
Solomons ... probably from Vila this morning on the way back to the Solomons. 

He then branched into one of his ‘dreams’—‘It would be splendid to have an Air Service in New 
Caledonia and New Hebrides ... Fancy being able to come from Vila to here in about an hour or a 
little over, when we take days by water—he was no doubt thinking of his recent difficult trip of 22 days. 

On 2 September he borrowed Reverend Anderson’s launch and, with Francois and two boys, 
ran up to Harbulot’s at Port Olry where he attended to some business and then returned to Hog 
Harbour. 11 Before returning the launch to its anchorage he went out to the Point trying to see the 
bats leaving their caves, so anxious was he to find sources of guano to keep the plantation solvent. 
He was not successful. 

He was now ready to leave Hog Harbour. Morinda was due and, if it did not arrive, he was pre¬ 
pared to go to the Canal in Barrau’s small craft Flamo, which put into Hog Harbour on 3 September. 
No Morinda eventuated so in a squally rain storm he left in the Flamo, stopping the night with the 
Coulons in Shark Bay. Next day they called at Gardels and the Mys where he went ashore. He found 
them all well but worried about the situation. ‘They are very cheerful though.’ 

Then they went to Naturel’s at Aisse and to Segond Canal where he had intended to stay with 
Martin, who ran the postal service, instead of dumping himself down with friends while awaiting 
Morinda. Martin told him the ship had already arrived and was anchored at the Dart. She was ex¬ 
pected to leave shortly for Vila so it was a rush to get back on board Flamo to collect his luggage. 
Kerr was lucky because Morinda ’s departure was delayed when Naturel’s vessel went alongside to load 
some produce. 

In Vila on 7 September he booked in to Reid’s Hotel and went to the post office for mail. His 
‘luck was right out as the post [office people] thought they were doing the right thing in sending 
my mail to Santo by the Morinda’. He had had no news from Muriel and Nancy since June. He 
remarked that: ‘Maurice Houssard is here from Noumea with the Uvea so that will give me a chance 
of going to Noumea. Unfortunately he is going north, so it will probably be a week’s time before he 
leaves for Noumea’. 

He had received a letter from Guillemot. ‘Things are very unsatisfactory in Noumea and noth¬ 
ing sensible seems to have been fixed up for the local authority.’ He remarked that ‘HMAS Adelaide 
came in this morning, probably patrolling the Pacific’. As a civilian he would not have known the 
role of the Adelaide in the Pacific and New Caledonia but, as we shall see, things were beginning to 
happen. 

On 9 September ‘a tank steamer came in ... the Norden (Swedish I think), probably with fuel 
for HMAS Adelaide’ . 12 He visited Seagoe at the British Offices to see whether Norden was going to 
Noumea, so anxious was he to get back but it was going north. 

Kerr was also preparing documents about his case with Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides to 
put before the French Resident, Henry Sautot. As a result of not getting any satisfaction about when 
his case with the Societe would come up he was not feeling very happy. On 10 September, in ‘the 
evening [he] went up to Mr Nichols (Collector of Customs) to listen to news from Fondon—con¬ 
siderable damage has been done by air raids’. In fact the Battle for Britain was at its height. 

On 11 September he asked Marius Jocteur—with whom he was on good terms—to accompany 
him to the French Residence regarding the Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides affair and, in the 
evening, he visited the Hills. 13 Next day he once more had the ‘grippe’. He went to dinner at Mr 
Nichols in the evening and listened to the news from Fondon: ‘Tremendous bombing going on both 
sides—destruction, destruction, destruction’. The next few days he was ‘very poorly’ and feeling 
miserable. On 16 September he took out a ticket on Morinda which was due in Vila. Many Kerr 
Brothers clients came to him with orders and cash payments. 
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The warship Adelaide left in the evening for Noumea, I believe—Mr Sautot is said 
to be on board and I found out afterwards that Maurice Houssard went too—there 
should be some clearing up in Noumea. 

Muriel and Nancy Kerr were in Sydney so going to Sydney, where he had urgent business, was 
better than waiting for some way to get back to Noumea, however necessary it was for him to be 
there. The Norwegian tanker which attended the Adelaide left Vila on 17 September and Morinda 
left for Sydney the same day. Graham Kerr spent his 67th birthday on Norfolk Island. ‘The weather 
considerably better today but not my flu.’ Morinda arrived off Sydney Heads about 2pm on 25 Sep¬ 
tember. 


The Queen Mary came up from the horizon and swept past us like a flash and en¬ 
tered the Heads a little before 2 pm. We were not allowed to enter till 3 pm. 



Photo 6 Queen Mary coming through the Heads into Sydney Harbour 1942 (likely date): second last photo in a sequence of II taken by Kather¬ 
ine Cawsey. The photos are in her collection and on the back of one she has written: ‘Is this the Queen Mary bringing our troops home from the 
Middle East to defend Australia in 1942?’ It is indeed Queen Mary, and in 1942 it visited Sydney once only-from 28 March to 6 April-bringing 
American (not Australian) troops to defend Australia 14 



Photo 7 Queen Mary in Sydney Harbour 1942 (likely date): last photo on a sequence of 11. 

Nancy and his sister Agnes with her car were waiting for him after he passed through Customs 
and saw the doctor and they went straight to Kermadec where he found his family ‘all looking very 
well, although they have had a bad time with flu, measles and tonsil trouble’. German measles, ru¬ 
bella, had been raging and all his daughters had been victims. My brother was ‘away on night shift’. 
Now 18, Len had wanted to join the Air Force with all his friends but was ruled medically unfit. He 
then joined the Infantry. 

Graham Kerr returned to work on 26 September. He was armed with a heavy load of silver from 
debts collected in the Islands which he deposited it in the bank. With so few ships plying the island 
routes it was difficult for him to connect up with Noumea where Kerr et Cie was in the delicate stage 
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of being registered. He managed finally to get a letter to Guillemot by a Frenchman travelling via 
Newcastle on Cagou. 

He collected the office staff together and there was some ‘plain speaking’. Hugh (D.H.) Kerr 
was prone to ‘jumping the gun’. There is was very little knowledge in Australia at that time about 
the situation in the Pacific resulting from the fall of France. D.H. Kerr had immediately cabled Hog 
Harbour 


not to accept French money in the Store. As the only French money we have com¬ 
ing into the Store is from our own labour from wages paid out to the Tonkinese, it is 
quite ridiculous to bar it coming in—we badly want it to come in, to pay out again as 
wages... and [it] did us much harm with our own labour. 15 

With all his accumulated worries, Graham Kerr was now really ill, not only with flu but with 
‘neuritis in the legs’. He was so ill that the doctor ordered him to bed and there he stayed for about 
a week. 

Knowing his propensity for work under all conditions, he must have been very ill. All the family 
rallied round including the office staff. I feel that it was only his family connections that prevented a 
complete breakdown at this time. His sister Agnes was the usual tower of strength and she completed 
Societe Kerr/My accounts and balance sheet up to June 1940 for winding up that company. 

As soon as he was well enough, Graham Kerr had to return to Noumea which was very much 
in the news. He heard that Cagou was expected to leave on 15 October. He then heard that ‘ Pierre 
Loti is coming from Noumea, so I will wait for her and probably take M. and Nancy. He received 
mail from Noumea via Cagou and knew the critical situation there and the work requiring his urgent 
attention. By 22 October there was nothing definite about Pierre Loti’s departure and on 28 October 
he was told she would leave ‘sometime this week’. As usual when he was what he called ‘filling in 
time’, he was frantically active, going here, there and everywhere with the family. 

On Tuesday, 29 October 1940 he wrote—‘Italy has invaded Greece— Pierre Loti is now sup¬ 
posed to be leaving on Thursday. Delay is very upsetting’. On the 30 October he: 

saw M.M. [Messageries Maritime] at various times during the day re P.L. departure, 
they give nothing definite—saw M.M. Manager in afternoon re Ville d’Amiens now in 
Sydney. She has been chartered by one of the British shipping companies and M.M. 
have no further control over her, I was hoping she might be retained in the Pacific, and 
perhaps be available to carry copra away from the New Hebrides if we found a market. 

Here he has encapsulated the problem for French people in the Pacific. With Marshal Petain in 
Vichy, now leading a government which had capitulated to Hitler and de Gaulle in London trying 
to rally his countrymen to continue the fight as ‘Free Frenchmen’, how would French colonies decide 
which to support? Was New Caledonia an enemy or still an ally? And what about the French part of 
the Condominium of New Hebrides? Meantime French shipping, vital for commerce, was held up 
awaiting the answer. Finding new markets was also a problem. 

Graham Kerr’s own situation was also unique. He, as a British subject with plantation interests in 
the Condominium of New Hebrides, had unwittingly become involved in French politics by trying 
to put the Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides on a productive footing. He could instead have 
let the Societe be sold off by a French Government-supported faction that was out to line its pockets 
with shareholders’ money—and he had large holdings in the company. 

Was this faction, led by Charles Aupied, supporting Vichy? When in 1936 Societe Frangaise des 
Nouvelles-Hebrides brought the case against Graham Kerr, Pierre Laval, French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, was thought to have been Aupied’s hidden support. Now he was Prime Minister in Petain’s 
Government that the company would be Vichy would surely be the case. 
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The Kerr family in Sydney had heard his story many times over the years. He became angrier 
each telling and we had ceased to listen and instead to live our own lives. And at this time our lives, 
like those of our contemporaries, were confused enough already with so many of our male friends 
joining the forces. 

Pierre Loti was still in Sydney on 31 October. Graham Kerr was told passengers had to be on 
board next day by 12.30 pm. ‘Following that they rang to say they could not get a clearance’. So he 
went to the Clearance Office at the Customs but he could not find out anything: 

Wrote to the Ministry for External Affairs in afternoon—this waiting is terrible. 
[Monday 4 November] Waiting, waiting, waiting. M.M. can say nothing definite yet 
about P.L. 

Pierre Loti was lying in mid-stream off Kirribilli and he was so desperate that he went there to 
try and contact somebody from the ship. He saw someone from Messageries Maritimes who told him 
that the ship had this day been taken over by the Australian government and was now flying the 
British flag. Not to be put off, he visited the Clearance Department and Boarding Branch next day. 
‘Both these offices were very obliging but they are awaiting instructions from the government.’ He 
sent off a telegram to Sir Frederick Stewart, Minister for External Affairs, who was at a meeting of 
the Cabinet in Melbourne. He wrote in his diary that—‘He was right out of running’—he did not 
know what to do next. 



Photo 8 Postcard of Messageries Maritime’s Pierre Loti from Australian National Maritime Museum website. Image Jean-Paul Fontanon 16 

He received an evasive telegram back from the Minister on 5 November which led him to think 
that there was some trouble with the shipping company, Messageries Maritimes, itself. That same day 
Morinda arrived from the New Hebrides. As a British ship her movements were not hindered. On 7 
November he received a refund from Messageries Maritimes for the Pierre Loti tickets and decided to 
leave on Cagou belonging to the Nickel Company in New Caledonia, which was still permitted to 
sail unhindered and was leaving from Newcastle on 9 November. 

So began the rush to get passports sorted out, a taxation clearance and to deal with orders from 
New Hebrides that had arrived by the Morinda. Getting to Newcastle was a problem. He tried 
without success to get petrol coupons from the authorities so his brother could drive them and their 
luggage to Newcastle. He finally managed to get some coupons from his son-in-law, Dudley Bogg, 
and on 10 November, two cars belonging to Agnes Kerr and D.H. Kerr left for Newcastle. His eldest 
daughter Joyce was part of the farewell party. 
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Cagou, after loading coal for the smelting works in Noumea, left Newcastle late on 11 November 
with seven passengers. The bad weather made Muriel and Nancy seasick. Graham Kerr was a very 
good sailor. They arrived off the lighthouse at Noumea on Sunday 17 November, discharged the 
coal, which covered everything with dust, and went to the wharf. Mas was there without a car so they 
took a taxi to the Pacifique Hotel where they were lucky enough to get nice rooms. Mas had been 
looking after the Renault. There were problems fixing its flat battery and taking the large amount of 
luggage from the Cagou to the hotel before the ship departed for Sydney again. 

On 21 November Graham Kerr received unwelcome news that a permit to cut Araucaria timber 
at Carenage was not forthcoming. Leconte was responsible. Not daunted, he decided to go and in¬ 
spect another source of the timber. Accompanied by Mas and M. Devanu he left the following day. 
Way up in the countryside past St Louis, climbing well over 3000 feet, they found ‘a fair supply of 
the timber required’. When they returned to Noumea, Kerr put in an immediate application for the 
site on which they found the timber. At the office he showed Guillemot, Mas and Brial samples of 
goods he had brought back from Sydney and they decided what goods to order. 

On 25 November he and Guillemot went to see the Governor of New Caledonia, now Henri Sau- 
tot, who had requested a meeting. The diary entry gave no further details. Perhaps it had to do with the 
letter he had written to Sautot on 9 September asking that Sautot be granted the necessary authority 
to administer the Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides plantations in New Hebrides ‘on behalf of the 
French Government and the shareholders’. 17 By this he meant the government of Free France. Sautot 
knew he had a staunch ally in Graham Kerr and this was not the first time Kerr had made such an offer. 

On 2 December he went to Ballandes to see M. Bonneaud about the copra that he had included 
with that of Ballandes to go to Indo-China in early August. What to do with copra piling up on 
French plantations—and no income from it coming in—was by now an urgent problem. But there 
was no answer yet. Looking for another source of income on 5 December Graham Kerr went to an 
area near Plum where Kerr et Cie had a permit to work timber and with a picnic party of friends. He 
left the party ‘and walked on about three and a half miles towards the timber working—had reck¬ 
oned to get a horse but none procurable’ so he had to give up. On 10 December he 

had a meeting by direction of the Governor, with the handlers of coffee ... This 
was a result of our sales of Arabica in Sydney, showing a very good return. Many people 
called in on us during the day about coffee. 

At an earlier meeting with these people they had discussed agents from other coffee handlers offering 
coffee at less than the Kerr et Cie price, in other words ‘undercutting’ and decided this must not continue. 

By 16 December he was ‘rushing round all day thinking to get away with the Polynesien to New 
Hebrides. It was booked out. At the official level there were talks about providing French ships to 
collect copra but he gave the idea away after there was no announcement from the Governor to this 
effect. Copra was still needed but the position of French shipping companies now that France had 
capitulated was the sticking point. There was also the problem of finding other markets. 

Graham Kerr had another set-back on 17 December and informed the Sydney office by radio 
‘owing to bad weather in the bush... we were unable to ship timber by Neo-Hebridais which had left 
the previous day’. 

By 20 December he made another trip to find timber; this time with Muriel and Nancy to 
Houailou on the east coast. The next day, while they stayed in Houailou, accompanied by two In¬ 
digenes from a nearby village, he ‘tramped up the mountain ... and on for perhaps six miles, getting 
to the top of the range. Must be 800 to 1000 metres high, took some lunch for myself and the boys 
which we had up top. Did not find the timber I was after. Brial had been told there were quantities 
near Koua [Kouaoua], but this is a considerable distance away’. So they returned to Houailou and he 
went to the village and paid the two boys for their efforts. 
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Photo 9 An early photograph of Katherine Kerr and George Cawsey. It was taken in 1940 by street photographer G. McGrath of Her Majesty’s 
Arcade, Sydney, and sent to George in December 1940. On the back of the photo Katherine wrote ‘You and me in Castlereagh St. Do you like it? I 
went and amputated our lower extremities because it improved the picture’. She sent it to George at his home in Melbourne and in this way his 
mother and father, Edith and Fred Cawsey, saw Katherine for the first time. George said that one of his friends (Norman Butler) remarked ‘There 
might have been a greater improvement if you had amputated the upper extremities instead.’ 

Back to Noumea on 23 December, a leisurely trip this time with dejeuner at La Foa and, in the 
afternoon, he and Mas busied themselves ‘bustling round getting things into the new place we have 
in Rue du General Mangin’. Muriel and Nancy stayed with the Mas family for the night while Gra¬ 
ham slept at Kerr et Cie’s new office. On Boxing Day Graham Kerr was once again on the move; this 
time the timber site was near Plum where he wanted to see how Devanu is getting on with the job. 
He has 8 tons half way down the hill and is fixing up a steel cable to run it to the bottom’. 

On 30 December Henri Guillemot’s mother, who had been very ill, died and the new office was 
shut to attend the funeral. On the last day of the year Tuesday 31 December the office ‘closed a little 
early as there is a big demonstration at the Cenotaph. The HMAS Adelaide is in and, they, with the 
local Military, made quite a show. Mr Sautot was there and a very large crowd of people... A big Ball 
at the Town Hall in the evening.’ Graham and Muriel Kerr had nobody to look after Nancy so they 
did not go. ‘Finish of 1940 and it does not matter’ was the last diary entry for the year. 

The Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Flebrides case against him, which if he lost would bring down 
4 million francs in costs and damages on his head, was still pending and so was just about everything 
else. No wonder he wrote off 1940. 

It is useful to go back in time for what is only a glimpse of what had been happening at the offi¬ 
cial level in New Hebrides and New Caledonia before and after the fall of France which culminated 
in the visit of HMAS AdelaideN 

But first some background about what was taking place in Europe. 

During the first 8 months of the war 

Britain led by Neville Chamberlain and France by Edouard Daladier, had stood by 
and watched as Germany and the Soviet Union had butchered Poland. War had been 
declared but not waged. The Third Republic had had more than enough of waging wars. 19 

Daladier was replaced by Paul Reynaud on 21 March 1940 and the march of events quickened. 
On 10 May Hitler’s forces invaded Holland and Belgium. France was next stop. The French military 
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commander, Marshal Gamelin resigned on 19 May and on 26 May began the British evacuation at 
Dunkirk in which 337,000 British and French soldiers were rescued. Paris was abandoned and de¬ 
clared an open city on 14 June and on 16 June Reynaud retreated to Bordeaux with his government 
wanting to continue the fight from Algiers. This did not happen so he resigned and Marshal Petain 
took his place, asking Hitler for an armistice which was signed on 22 June. 


In return for being able to administer part of French territory without military occu¬ 
pation, France had to submit to what was virtually a German ‘diktat on all other points’. 


This was not the end of the matter. General Charles de Gaulle who was ‘unknown outside French 
military circles’ had on 7 May been put in charge of a scratch armoured division. On 5 June Reynaud 
transferred him to Paris as Under-Secretary-of-State for War. On 7 June, with Petain now in charge 
and asking for an armistice, de Gaulle flew to London determined to continue the fight. On 28 June 
Churchill recognised him as leader of all Free Frenchmen ‘wherever they may be’. 

So now there were two French leaders, Petain in Vi¬ 
chy, and de Gaulle in London which immediately raised 
difficulties as to which of the two leaders French over¬ 
seas possessions would follow: in this instance, her Pa¬ 
cific colonies, including the New Hebrides which was in 
the unique position of belonging equally to Britain and 
France. On 24 June the Conseil General of Noumea de¬ 
bated whether it would continue the fight with their Brit¬ 
ish allies or side with Marshall Petain. John Lawrey wrote: 

At this point a self-constituted man of 
destiny stepped on to the scene... Michel 
Verges, a notary of Noumea. He produced 
a manifesto to the population ... for estab¬ 
lishment of a sovereign assembly to take 
over the Governor’s powers for the dura¬ 
tion of the war. 20 



Photo 10 Michel Verges Source: Museum of the Order of 

the Liberation, as taken from Chemins de Memo,re, Sec- Verges was certainIy a man ofdefinite ideas who knew 

tion on New Caledonia on the web which refers to Verges’ , T . TT i i r ^ , 

New Gaiedoma. He also knew Irom Graham Kerr what 

the French Government had done to the Societe Frangaise 
des Nouvelles-Hebrides —not for the benefit of the French settlers and shareholders in New Hebrides, 
but to line their own pockets—and Kerr’s view that the only solution was to remove the headquarters 
of that company from Paris to Noumea: something completely against French centralist government 
policy. Henri Sautot had also heard the whole story. His strong support of France’s Pacific colonies ral¬ 
lying to de Gaulle and Free France instead of the Government at Vichy fitted well with Graham Kerr’s 
bitter feelings towards a government that had treated him so badly and capitulated to Hitler. 

On 10 July the British Consul in Noumea, William Johnston, informed the Australian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs after consulting the French Governor, Georges Pelicier, that 


he appears to be confident that it will be possible for the Administration to estab¬ 
lish a satisfactory policy of cooperation with the Commonwealth of Australia and the 
neighbouring colonies. He has no direct communication with the French Home Gov¬ 
ernment since negotiations for an armistice. He is however in close contact with the 
Governor-General of Indo-China, General Catroux 21 who recently informed him that he 
was in the same position. 22 
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Pelicier was playing for time. 

On 14 July Consul Johnston received in his office a delegation headed by Marcel Kollen. 

He requests me to transmit the following message to Prime Minister Churchill. 

‘On this day of mourning for France, in the name of the young people of New Cale¬ 
donia, I desire to renew the pledge to Britain ... to continue the struggle to Victory’... 

They dispersed singing both anthems and calling for cheers for de Gaulle—the leader 
of free Frenchmen. 

Young New Caledonian French men, it seemed, were thinking that now was the time for change. 
Marcel Kollen was also well known to Graham Kerr being married to the daughter of Julius Petersen, 
his good friend and business partner in the original deal to sell New Hebridean properties to the 
French in 1927. 

The economic situation too was critical, as Johnston explained to the Prime Minister in Can¬ 
berra on 12 July. There were 5600 tons copra, 260 tons of cocoa, 48 tons of coffee in New Hebrides 
and New Caledonia and: 

Owing to the disappearance of the usual French market ... due to the situation in 
France, His Excellency the Governor of New Caledonia is anxious to know whether a 
market for any of these products is available in Australia. 23 

Coal from Newcastle was also urgently needed to keep the Nickel Company smelting works 
in operation. Lawrey in his book The Cross of Lorraine in the South Pacific rather plays down the 
commerce situation against the diplomatic side of events; but for people whose living depended on 
trading it was equally important. 

New Caledonia and New Hebrides were both in an unenviable position and Henri Sautot, 
French Resident Commissioner in Vila, would make the first definite move in support of de Gaulle. 24 
On 24 June he called a meeting of French citizens in the New Hebrides at which he gained their 
unanimous support. He thought that New Caledonia would have the same idea. 

Not so. Pelicier demanded his immediate presence in Noumea but Sautot refused and, on 20 
July, he called another meeting of his French compatriots. Only three of the 600 hundred who 
attended refused to support de Gaulle. They were the French Judge to the Joint Court, Me. C.A. 
Doley 25 ; the clerk of the French Court; and Gomichon Des Granges 26 and on 22 July Sautot tele¬ 
graphed de Gaulle in London telling him of the enthusiastic support of the French Condominium 
Government of the New Hebrides, the very first rally in support of Free France. 

Both Doley and Des Granges and other French people deemed to be undesirable would leave 
Vila; Doley by the Morinda on 16 September and Des Granges on the Polynesien for Saigon on 20 
October. Significantly their departure would ensure that Graham Kerr’s case before the French Court 
and prospectively the Joint Court—the only Court qualified to hear it—would now be indefinitely 
delayed awaiting the appointment of another French Judge. 

I do not know whether Leon Vibert was one of the people considered undesirable. There is no further 
mention of him in Kerr’s diaries. Commandant Nicolas Harelle who had made his career in the police force 
and arrived in New Caledonia in 1918 had succeeded Vibert as Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides Di¬ 
rector in April 1939. Harelle’s daughter Georgette had married Des Granges in 1937 in a second marriage. 

The situation in New Caledonia was not clear-cut. There were strong Vichy supporters and many 
people did not know who to support. 27 Then on 23 August, to help New Caledonians make up their 
minds the French sloop Dumont d’Urville with Commander Toussaint de Quievrecourt arrived from Pa¬ 
peete under orders from Vichy, having been requested by Pelicier himself. He was trying to placate Vichy, 
Britain and Australia but was not listening to certain of the local opposition which voiced its opinions 
ever more vehemently. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Denis arrived in New Caledonia in 1939 as head of the local garrison and 
was appointed by Vichy on 28 August to replace the vacillating Pelicier. Pelicier left for San Francis¬ 
co by the Pan American Flying boat on 4 September. The air was electric between enthusiasts who 
followed Verges in support of de Gaulle in London and those who held out for Vichy. There was 
a sizeable group of those yet to make up their minds and there were rumours afloat that Australia 
intended to take over New Caledonia—and Australia was implicated. In normal times French pos¬ 
sessions in the Pacific, including the Condominium of New Flebrides, were of no great interest but 
with the Vichy Government of France now taking orders from Hitler, the situation had changed. 
New Caledonia was only 1500 miles from the Australian coast. 

Added to this Japan, not yet in the war, was trying to get supplies of nickel from New Caledonia 
to replace the Canadian supply; now cut off. Japan wanted the local supply to be reserved for Japan 
exclusively and had supporters in New Caledonia who thought it would boost their economy. 

The general uncertainty that reigned in New Caledonia at this time was noted by Consul John¬ 
ston who told Sir Flarry Luke on 2 August: 

I really think the people here are reticent for some incomprehensible reason with 
regard to communicating or joining General de Gaulle and I now feel that the Conseil 
General would be glad to drop the matter entirely... Several persons in favour of the 
General de Gaulle movement have reported that so long as the local economic situation 
is assured, the greater part of the Community will find everything in order [underlined 
in original]. 28 

That would not happen and the seizure of Commissaire Ramel in Vila, as noted by Graham Kerr 
in his diary, and his difficulties trying to get a passage from Sydney to Noumea on Pierre Loti, would 
put the economic survival of New Caledonia at great risk. With no shipping to collect produce and 
no markets, how could New Caledonia survive? 

New Caledonia, ever since its annexation in 1853 by Admiral Febvrier-Despointes, had been a 
bone of contention with some in Australia. Captain Cook had sighted the island first hence it was 
really British or so the argument went. In its present vulnerable situation any move on the part of 
Australia was suspect. So important was it to Australia to stabilise the position of New Caledonia, 
that R.G. Menzies, the Australia Prime Minister sent B.C. Ballard—who had till then been Aus¬ 
tralian Representative in Vila—to Noumea to be Australian Representative there instead. Fie took 
up his post on 23 August. This meant that there was now no British lawyer in Vila; and, with the 
removal in October of des Granges, no French one either. 

On 16 August Notou, belonging to the Nickel Company whose ships were at that time the only 
French ones still allowed to sail, was on its way back to Noumea with coal from Newcastle when it 
was intercepted by a German auxiliary cruiser and sunk. Its crew and passengers including Paul Vois, 
Director of the Nickel Company were captured. They ended up in Bordeaux, as Vichy had now bro¬ 
ken off diplomatic relations with Britain and New Caledonia was toying with the idea of rallying to 
De Gaulle. The sinking of Notou could be regarded as a warning. 

A decision one way or the other had to be made. Many difficult questions were put to the people in 
New Caledonia and the New Flebrides and answers given as to the position they would occupy under 
Vichy or de Gaulle and whether to cooperate with nearby Australia representing the British Government. 

Flenri Sautot, a staunch French patriot, after listening to De Gaulle’s speech from London on 18 June, 
did not hesitate. Fie called together a group of Frenchmen in Vila to sound out their ideas. Support was 
unanimous and he wanted to contact de Gaulle immediately with enthusiastic acceptance. But he could 
not do so without the permission of the French Fligh Commissioner in Noumea, Pelicier, who had not 
made up his mind and summoned Sautot to Noumea. As noted earlier, Sautot refused to go. 
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The present government is a dictatorship without the consent of the mass of the 
French people ... A tiny minority leads the show. Is that—yes or no—Free France? 

No, it is neither free France, nor, in short, France ... Since France was overrun, it will 
be necessary to overrun everywhere ... At least the Colonial armies, the navy, united 
with England, form a serious defence of our Colonies ... It is necessary to wake up the 
colonies so that they unite with the English, offer their ports, supply them, help them. 

It is the way to save ourselves. Japan does not respect the status quo .. .The world is in 
danger. 29 

It is now easy to see why Kerr had such difficulty finding a ship to take him to New Caledonia 
and why the telegram he received from the Minister for External Affairs was so evasive. Until the 
situation was settled one way or the other as to whether New Caledonia followed Vichy or De Gaulle 
there were grave difficulties. 

Back in the European war zone, after a Vichy French naval squadron refused a British ultimatum 
to surrender or sail to neutral territory, it was sunk by the Royal Navy on 3 July at Mers-el-Kebir, 
Algeria, with the loss of many lives. Next day Vichy severed diplomatic relations with Britain and on 
10 August, Pierre Laval, Petain’s Prime Minister, announced the formation of a French volunteer air 
squadron to join the Luftwaffe in attacking England. 30 

So Vichy, which now included French colonies in North Africa and Syria where the Luftwaffe 
was given permission to land, was definitely the enemy. This state of affairs threatened the Suez 
Canal route to French colonies in the Far East and the vital Middle East oil supply. To complicate 
matters further, until November 1942 the United States of America recognised Vichy as the legiti¬ 
mate French government; Roosevelt having taken an intense dislike to de Gaulle. Thus what would 
happen when Free French ships tried to offload their produce in the United States? 

A naval message of 29 August warned that: 

Any ship going to French colonial ports may be seized if not possessing clearance 
issued by Germany through the French Admiralty. British and Allied ships are there¬ 
fore not to call at any French ports including New Caledonia until further orders. 

French ships normally trading between Australia and New Caledonia may continue to 
be sailed. French ships not to be allowed to sail from Australian Ports for Ports outside 
the Australian Station. 31 

This meant that the Nickel Company’s ships could still risk their ships to get coal but Pierre Loti 
belonging to Messageries Maritimes and sailing to Saigon—the ship on which Graham Kerr, his wife 
and daughter tried to return to Noumea—had to stay put in Sydney Ffarbour off Kirribilli. Kerr 
finally arranged a passage on one of the Nickel Company’s ships, Cagou, which was not meant to 
carry passengers and was in grave risk of being torpedoed. 

Britain, now fighting alone, had lost so much shipping in the Atlantic to German submarines 
that any ships she could get from anywhere such as Ville d’Amiens, which was taken over in Vila 
Flarbour, were more than welcome. 

In Vila on 9 September Graham Kerr wrote a letter in English to Sautot telling him that 
‘we—French and British—are allies in a common cause’ and his ‘sentiments are entirely with a 
Free and Independent France’. It was a long letter which at such a critical time Sautot would not 
have been able to deal with as he raised matters such as the lease system of Societe Frangaise des 
Nouvelles-Flebrides plantations that was proving so bad and the matter of French colonisation after 
the war. ‘The vital urgency of some authority under independent France’ would surely have struck 
the right chord. 32 
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On 13 September Sautot was named by de Gaulle as Governor of New Caledonia with the duty 
to rally that colony to the Free French government in London. Sautot was taken on the Norden to 
New Caledonia but for reasons of safety landed in Noumea from the escort ship, FIMAS Adelaide, 
where he received the support of the local de Gaulle committee, headed by Michel Verges and the 
majority of the local population. The pro-Vichy Lieutenant Colonel Denis was removed from his 
post as Governor on 19 September. 33 

With Captain Showers and FIMAS Adelaide in port and the Vichy warship Dumont d’Urville 
with Captain de Quievrecourt extreme tact was needed. Showers, representing Britain and Austra¬ 
lia, could not take an active part in the Rally to Free France other than to tell the French Captain 
that once the Free France regime was set up, he must not interfere or influence the people of New 
Caledonia in the free choice of their form of government. It was not so easy because the rumour that 
Australia wanted to take over New Caledonia incensed certain radicals. Showers had to make clear 
to the citizens of New Caledonia as well as de Quievrecourt that this was not the case. Showing great 
diplomacy he arrived at a gentleman’s agreement with the French captain who told him he had been 
sent to ensure the welfare and safety of those people who remained loyal to Vichy. 

In consultation with B.C. Ballard, the Commonwealth Representative, and the British Consul, 
W. Johnston, Showers spoke with Sautot and began negotiations to bring about the early departure 
of the Dumont d’UrvilleN 

The deposed Governor Denis was permitted to address certain Vichy supporters who had been 
taken aboard Pierre Loti lying in Noumea Ffarbour. Matters were complicated by a naval message to 
Showers on 20 September that the French warship Amiral Charner had left Saigon on 17 September 
for Noumea. Was she coming to help Dumont d’Urville take over New Caledonia for Vichy? The 
de Gaulle cause in Europe also suffered a setback on 23-24 September when forces loyal to Vichy 
repelled a joint Anglo/de Gaulle attempt to take the French colony of Dakar in North Africa. 

It was now that Showers telegraphed the Naval Board in Melbourne about a formal request from 
Sautot for aid to resist any attack from the sea. A message came back that 

Dumont d’Urville has been given authority, that in view of Dakar, she may fire by 
surprise on her adversary if circumstances favourable, or if such circumstances do not 
present themselves, to gain time by awaiting arrival of Le Calvez. ' 6 

It was thus imperative that Dumont d’Urville should depart as soon as possible and on the morn¬ 
ing of 24 September de Quievrecourt agreed to leave peacefully as long as those Vichy supporters on 
board Pierre Loti, including military officers, were sent to Saigon. After getting the stores required 
for his own trip to Indochina, he departed the following day with ex-Governor Denis and his family 
on board. 

Des Granges, who had not given allegiance to Flenri Sautot after the French New Ffebrides ral¬ 
lied to De Gaulle, was arrested at his home, Bellevue. Fie would leave Vila on Polynesien on 20 Oc¬ 
tober. After internment in a camp at Noumea he was sent to Saigon. 36 

On 26 September Showers sent a message to the Naval Board via the British Consul that the sit¬ 
uation was outwardly normal and that Sautot was very confident. He himself was sure the departure 
of the Dumont d’Urville would dissuade any other French warship from attacking Free French New 
Caledonia. 

The rumour that Australia was preparing to take over, was losing ground and the visit of British 
Flying boats was welcomed by the populace. Showers considered Michel Verges, head of the De 
Gaulle Committee, to be a strong leader and, perhaps, now able to prevent further bickering. 37 Sau¬ 
tot could now get on with setting up a government. On 9 October certain Frenchmen with Vichy 
sympathies left Noumea on Pierre Loti for Saigon via Sydney but the problem of other ships to take 
Pierre Loti’s place became more urgent. 
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On 14 October, the Honorary British Consul W. Johnston contacted Sir Harry Luke in Suva 
about the recall of Ville d’Amiens to Europe. He wanted the vessel employed in the Pacific for the 
carriage of goods from Sydney to Noumea; to transport New Caledonian Nickel to Australia and 
United States; and transport copra from the three Pacific colonies, New Hebrides, New Caledonia 
and Tahiti, which had rallied to Free France. 

He stressed that if Ville dAmiens left the Pacific there would be no shipping connection with 
Tahiti. Also if Pierre Loti were requisitioned by the British Admiralty it would be necessary to replace 
her by a cargo steamer of 3000 tons to transport coal from Newcastle, owing to the loss of NotouN 

This matched Graham Kerr’s desire to stave off Kerr Brothers’ economic collapse in both New 
Caledonia and New Hebrides. At Hog Harbour Plantation 200 tons of sprouting coconuts piled up 
awaiting collection. This would soon have to be jettisoned for lack of transport. Meantime in Syd¬ 
ney copra was needed and getting a good price. At this time Japan was not in the war and Japanese 
ships very much in evidence at New Caledonia doing a brisk trade in the nickel needed for Japanese 
purposes. Some of the mines actually belonged to Japan. 

On 26 October de Gaulle telegraphed Sautot that further information had reached him confirm¬ 
ing that the rallying of New Hebrides to himself and Free France was due to Sautot’s courage, spirit, 
enterprise and swift determination: 

Let me congratulate you most heartily and tell you how much I value such men as 
you in [the] action we have taken for the restoration of France. 39 

Sautot received a further naval message on 28 October from de Gaulle—‘You are hereby empow¬ 
ered to dismiss the General Council and the Privy Council’—and by 25 November Sautot was ap¬ 
pointed High Commissioner of all French Pacific possessions, a position previously held by Tahiti. 40 

Among the myriad problems to be solved was that of shipping. A message was sent to Western 
Pacific High Commissioner in Fiji for transmission to Sautot via the British Consulate in Noumea, 
that Ville dAmiens was not suitable for local trade. This was first because her French flag hindered 
her going to ports in United States of America because Vichy might request her seizure; second be¬ 
cause her large capacity could not be used fully in local trade; and last because her huge draft would 
prevent her calling at some useful small ports. Instead she was to be fitted with security devices and 
sent to the United Kingdom with her present cargo on board. 

Pierre Loti was to be allotted to Pacific trade under the French flag, also S.S Polynesien but not 
for local trade. Three vessels belonging to the Nickel Company; Cap Tarifa, Capitaine Illiaquer and 
Cagou were still on the job. 41 Pierre Loti was expected to leave Sydney for Noumea on 26 November. 

On 24 December Sautot asked de Gaulle whether the Suva could also be used in the local trade. 
It had yet to be worked out whether Messageries Maritimes in Sydney, or its Noumea agent, would 
control Pierre Loti’s movements. It was step in the right direction and it was now time to find markets 
for French produce piled up in New Hebrides. W. Johnston sent a telegram to Sir Harry Luke in Fiji 
on 27 December that: 

This will give new life to New Hebrides and Tahiti by export of copra to the USA. 

The general situation was far from clear and there was a rumour that a Vichy-controlled naval force 
would be trying to seize New Caledonia from Free France in January 1941 to re-establish Lieutenant 
Colonel Dennis as Governor of New Caledonia—only one of the many rumours abroad at the time. 

On 15 December Sautot received a secret message from de Gaulle via the British consul that for 
the time being all nickel exports to Japan were to be stopped. 42 If this did not happen, de Gaulle’s 
efforts to dispose of the excess nickel output (for very necessary funds) would be jeopardised. Nickel 
was essential for the wartime production of all nations and would be one of reasons that drove Japan 
to enter the war on Germany’s side in 1941. 
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The year 1940 ended with Henri Sautot as High Commissioner of all French Pacific posses¬ 
sions, Tahiti being placed under his jurisdiction. Australia was cooperating with him. B.C. Ballard, 
Commonwealth Representative, after consultation in Australia, was due to arrive back in Noumea 
21 December by American Clipper, which made a round trip from San Francisco via Tahiti, Noumea 
to Auckland and back. 

Meantime Sautot was doing his very best to negotiate with de Gaulle through the British Consul 
to arrange for the vessels Pierre Loti and Suva to be allocated for service in the three French Pacific 
colonies. On 25 December a naval message arrived agreeing to the plan but nothing was definite 
about the agent for the vessels, Messageries Maritimes Sydney office or its Noumea agent. On 27 
December the British Consul thanked Sir Thomas Gordon—representative in Sydney of British 
Ministry of Shipping—for the message. He telegrammed Sir Harry Luke in Suva 

this will give new life to New Hebrides and to Tahiti by export of copra to U.S.A. 43 

So, despite the indefiniteness of plans—which so irked Graham Kerr—goodwill on the part of 
Britain, Australia and to a lesser extent the United States to cooperate with Sautot and Free France 
in helping New Caledonia and New Hebrides out of their economic problems, seemed to have won 
the day. So 1940 ended with help apparently at hand. 
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Endnotes 

1 My eldest sister Joyce Kerr, a governess herself, helped Llewelyn Carter find a job as French governess in 
Australia. 

2 With the SFNH case due to come on at the French court in Vila as soon as it could be arranged, was its local 
director instructed from Paris to impede the setting up by my father of a new company in Noumea to replace 
the Societe Kerr/Myi I wish I knew. 

3 This matter was dealt with in the last chapter (1939) of Book 2. See Green Clipped Folder. Ballard Letter File. 
17 Jan 1940. 

4 In fact according to his diary, my father sat at the same table as Judge Doley on Pierre Loti on its way to Vila 
from Noumea on 4 April. Neither of them at that time knew when the case would come up in the French 
Court but my father was sanguine that Coursin’s strong conclusions would knock it out of contention. 

5 See Paris Notebook No. 2, p 29 from Outre-Mer Archives 71 APC SFNH Serie II. Affaire Kerr. 

6 See endnote 4. 

7 See Orange Clipped Folder No. 2, Jullien Letter File. In chronological order. 

8 When the news of the fall of France broke in Sydney D.H. Kerr immediately cabled the plantation at Hog 
Harbour that the store there was no longer to accept payment in francs, which would prove to be a bad move. 
(It is not clear who ‘they’ are in the quote ed.) 

9 See Hebridais pp. 207-208 for short biography of Henri Russett 1881-1947. A close friend of Auguste 
Houchard and the Ratard family, Russett in 1929 sold his plantation in the New Hebrides toTiby Hagen and 
went to live in Noumea. Patrick O’Reilly, Hebridais: repertoire bio-biographique des Nouvelles-Hebrides (1957), 
Publications de la Societe des Oceanistes, no. 6. Musee de 1’Homme, Paris. 

10 See Glossary of Names (Book 1). This glossary was not prepared, or if it was it was not amongst Katherine’s 
papers for Book 1 (ed.) 

11 See Hebridais p. 3 for short biography of Reverend William Anderson of the New Hebrides Mission who 
arrived in New Hebrides in 1898 and married a daughter of Reverend Peter Milne. He left the Mission for 
some years but in 1921 rejoined and took up his station at Hog Harbour where he enjoyed good relations 
with both whites and Islanders. 

12 Norden was Norwegian (ed.) 

13 See Hebridais p. 104 for short biography of George Sidney Hill, at that time British Condominium Treasurer. 

14 Katherine Cawsey recalls taking the photos from Middle Head but not the exact circumstances. Her husband 
was a senior instructor at Middle Head at the time (1942). The Sydney visit of the Queen Mary ended just 
before the Japanese midget submarine attack on Sydney Harbour on 31 May-1 June 1942 which Katherine 
and George could hear through the night from their flat at Cremorne Point in Sydney. Katherine has always 
been troubled by the lack of support Churchill gave to the defence of Australia against the Japanese and 
that during 1942 Churchill continually refused Prime Minister Curtin’s request for an escort to accompany 
Australian troop ships coming back from the Middle East. Queen Mary also visited Sydney twice in 1940 
between 17 April and 10 May and later that year, and many times in 1941. The photo is used in the 1940 
chapter because of its relevance to the story. 

15 Hog Harbour plantation was part of Societe Kerr/My which, through the My connection, was able to employ 
Tonkinese labour who were paid in francs. [It is difficult from D.H. Kerr’s words to work out whether he 
wants French money in the store or not, ed.)] 

16 Information on Pierre Loti and its history can be obtained on the Australian National Maritime Museum 
website at https://www.sea.museum/2017/l 1/29/two-invasions-two-nations-and-a-solitary-carving/. The ship 
had a colourful history of seizures. It was built in Scotland in 1913 for the Russian Steam Navigation Company 
and captured by the German navy from the Bolsheviks in 1917 passed to the French and thence to Messageries 
Maritimes in 1922. The website supports Katherine Cawsey’s account of its role in World War Two. 

17 See White Envelope No. 3. File of Papers in the case G.L.S. Kerr versus SFNH. In this letter Kerr asked 
Sautot in the interest of Free France to move to take control of the doings of SFNH, now dominated by a 
government—Vichy—subservient to Germany. He was careful not to implicate Harelle, the present SFNH 
director in New Hebrides, with maladministration. 

18 For a detailed account of the complicated situation in New Caledonia in 1940-1942 see Lawrey, John. The 
Cross of Lorraine in the South Pacific... Canberra, Journal of Pacific History, 1982. 

19 See Markham, Patrick. The death of Jean Moulin. Lond, Pimlico, 2001, p. 88. The information and quotations 
in the next three paragraphs also come from this book. 

20 Lawrey, John. The Cross of Lorraine in the South Pacific: Australia and the Free French Movement 1940-1942. 
Canberra, Journal of Pacific History. 1982, p. 24-25. This book covers the very complicated steps towards 
New Caledonia rallying to de Gaulle and Free France. 
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21 French Indochina would remain loyal to the Vichy Government. 

22 Reel WP 164 G21, p. 269. H.B.M. Consulate Noumea. Inwards and Outwards Corres. re the Wartime 
Situation in New Caledonia 1940-1945. See Pink Notebook No. 17, p. 156. 

23 See Pink Notebook No. 17, p. 158. 

24 The idea originally came from Raymond Pognon, former member of the General Council in Noumea who 
wrote to de Gaulle as early as 3 Aug 1940 offering support. Pognon would become one of Sautot’s staunchest 
followers. 

25 See Hebridais p. 55-56 for short biography of Charles Andre Doley 1885-1945. After arriving at Saigon, 
Doley hoped to return to France. This was not possible and he was appointed to the Court of Appeal in 
Hanoi where he died on 25 July 1945. He wrote a little book in 1941 in which he castigated Henri Sautot as 
a traitor and poor type of adventurer, bought with English money. 

26 See Hebridais p. 80-81 for a short biography of Gabriel Gomichon Des Granges 1904-1971. See also short 
biography of Des Granges in Dictionnaire de Biographie Frangaise 1983. See also Journal de la Societe des 
Oceanistes 28: 1972:86-90. 

27 When Pelicier, after the fall of France, addressed the Conseil General, he thought they agreed with his 
sentiments but Johnston disagreed. He told Sir Harry Luke—Western Pacific High Commissioner—on 
27 July that ‘the population ... were not in any way advised or appeased by the Administration. Regarding 
Pelicier ‘he has never wavered in his views of the necessity of cooperation with Britain but he has always been 
reticent at committing himself to the population... His Excellency has not been long in charge of this post as 
is the case with practically all of the present administrative chiefs of departments’. See Pink Notebook No. 15, 
p. 158. See White Envelope No. 3. File of Papers in the Case G.L.S. Kerr versus SFNH. In this letter Kerr 
asked Sautot in the interest of Free France to move to take control of the doings of SFNH, now dominated by 
a government—Vichy—subservient to Germany. He was careful not to implicate Harelle, the present SFNH 
director in New Hebrides, with maladministration. 

28 See endnote 27 and Pink Notebook No. 17, p 157. 

29 I found this description of the ‘local situation. Reel G21, 268 HMB Consulate. Wartime situation in New 
Caledonia 1940-1945. 

30 See Markham, Patrick. The Death of Jean Moulin: Biography of a Ghost. London, Pimlico, 2001, p. 103-. See 
Pink Notebook No. 17, p 281. See also Ousby, Ian. Occupation; the Ordeal of France 1940—1944. N.Y. St 
Martin’s Press, 1998, p. 72—74. See Pink Notebook No. 17. p. 290—291. 

31 WP 167. Reel G21.272. H.M.B. Consulate Noumea, New Caledonia. Inwards and Outwards 
Telegrams .1940-1942. 

32 See White Envelope No. 3. File of documents GLS Kerr versus SFNH. 

33 For a detailed account of what I can only give a bare outline see Lawrey, John, The Cross of Lorraine in the 
South Pacific. [See also ‘Chapter 1: The French Pacific presence to World War II’ (pp. 13-46) in Fisher, 
Denise, France in the South Pacific: Power and Politics, Canberra, ANU Press, 2013, ed.] 

34 For letter Showers to Sautot and others 19 Sept 1940 see Reel G21, 268, H.M.B. Consulate, Noumea, New 
Caledonia. Inwards and Outwards Corres. re the Wartime Situation in New Caledonia, 1940-1945. 

35 WP Reel G21, 272. H.M.B. Consulate. Noumea. New Caledonia. Inwards and Outwards Telegrams 1940- 
1942. 

36 Disillusioned with Vichy, he returned to Vila 24 Aug 1941 but was not permitted to practice his profession 
until 31 July 1945. By that time he was more interested in the agricultural development of his property at 
Bellevue near Vila. 

37 WP 167. Reel G21.272. H.M.B. Consulate, Noumea, New Caledonia. Inwards and Outwards Telegrams. 
1940-1942. 

38 WP 167. Reel G21.272. H.M.B. Consulate Noumea, New Caledonia Inwards and Outwards Telegrams 
1940—1942. See Pink Notebook No. 17, p. 170. 

39 WP 163. Reel G21.268, H.M.B. Consulate, Noumea New Caledonia. Inwards and Outwards Cores re 
Wartime Situation in New Caledonia 1940-1945. See Pink Notebook No. 17, p. 169. 

40 WP 163. Reel G 21268, H.M.B. Consulate, Noumea. New Caledonia Inwards and Outwards Corres. re 
Wartime situation in New Caledonia 1940-1945. See also Reel G 21272. Pink Notebook No. 17, p. 160, 
168-69. 

41 WP 167. Reel G 21.272, under date 26 Nov 1940. See Pink Notebook No. 17, p. 168. 

42 WP 167. Reel G21.272. H.M.B. Consulate. Noumea. New Caledonia Inwards and Outwards Telegrams 
1940-1942. 

43 WP 167 Reel G21.272 H.M.B. Consulate, Noumea, New Caledonia Inwards and Outwards Telegrams 
under dates 21, 24, 25, and 27 Dec 1940. 
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Chapter 2 1941: A Year when Just About Any¬ 
thing Could Happen and Did 

1 941 began with Graham, Muriel and Nancy Kerr in Noumea and the rest of the family in 
Sydney. 

On New Year’s Day Graham Kerr delivered his family and the Theret children—friends of 
Nancy’s—to Anse Vata for a picnic while he began to prepare for a year when just about anything 
could happen. In the afternoon he collected his family and they visited the Carters at Hermitage, 
the Mas family and Ratard on the way home. Next day he held a meeting of the staff to discuss 
‘our best methods of carrying on’. That afternoon ‘a British War Plane [arrived] in from Vila’. Mu¬ 
riel Kerr spent the afternoon with the wife of the British consul William Johnston on 3 January. 

On 6 January a few tons of Araucaria timber was to be shipped to Sydney by the Neo-Hebridais. 
At least something in the business world was moving. Except that it did not happen. The Neo left 
without the timber. 

Planes were coming and going. The American Clipper arrived on 4 January although there was 
no report of her being due. Kerr was always looking for ways of sending mail, or himself, either to 
Australia or New Hebrides. He received some Very good news’ on 6 January when he paid a visit to 
Henri Sautot: 

A service is being set up to connect Australia, Noumea, Vila, Tahiti with U.S.A. and 
Mexico. There will also be the Norwegian service once a month between Noumea, Vila 
and ’Frisco. We went into the matter of a simplification of Customs Tariff. Mr Sautot 
is going to set up a Commission to go into the matter—altogether the news I had is 
the best for a long time. Copra will be moving. The Polynesien will make trips through 
New Hebrides gathering copra to be picked up by the overseas boats at Vila and Santo. 

On 11 January a family friend Mme. Schmidt and Mr Ballard came for the evening to play 
cards—a source of much enjoyment to my father—and a pleasant evening ensued. On 14 January he 
found himself involved in the wedding of Mme. Mas’s brother Roger Bedeuf; mostly as a chauffeur 
running guests hither and yon. He was in his element on such occasions. 

The Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides affair was still pending and on 16 January he had a 
meeting with Ballard and his French lawyer, Marcel Coursin about it. With no French Judge since 
Doley’s departure, and the Societe s Vila lawyer, Des Granges removed to Saigon in Vichy French 
Indochina, it was a stalemate. 

The Suva had arrived in port, hopefully to begin the projected copra removal from the New 
Hebrides, but on Wednesday 22 January: ‘No one seems to know anything much what the Suva 
movements will be. Ballandes are agents but they know very little’. Graham Kerr saw the Captain, 
but he cannot say, however he told [him] ‘she will be here until about Tuesday next’, 28 January. 

By Sunday, 26 January Graham Kerr was getting things ready in case he could manage a passage 
to New Hebrides. The vessel did not leave until 2 February and Kerr was one of the passengers. Be¬ 
forehand he met with Mr Sautot on 31 January and ‘called on Mr Massard who is in charge of the 
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Military here and was at the Conference in Australia regarding copra—fairly satisfactory information 
on the whole’. Suva left for Vila on 2 February: 

Quite a few passengers, but she is not a passenger boat. I fortunately have the car¬ 
penter’s cabin—dirty old tub—Chinese stewards, very obliging, but food very poor. I 
should not say dirty old tub, but dirty new tub. 

It was not possible to stay on board in Vila until the ship left for the north so he went ashore and 
stayed at Mme. Reid’s. He was then told by Ballandes that the captain of Suva had decided to return 
to Noumea without going north to Santo to collect copra. 

Suva was still in Vila on 5 February so Kerr 

went up to see Mr Kuter... he is the brother of Mrs Dale in our office in Sydney 
and he is now French Commissioner here. He tells me that the Suva may still go to 
Santo. The Captain is waiting instructions...Very trying. Nothing definite about Suva 
by the evening. 

Next day it was the same. She was just lying in the harbour doing nothing. Graham Kerr was 
frustrated and feeling the heat he walked to Erakor lagoon and ‘jumped in—nice in the water but 
the walking there and back took all the good out of it’. He needed desperately to get to Hog Harbour 
but there was no sign of movement on Suva. He called it a ‘terribly trying time’. He had finished the 
things he could do in Vila. 

On 11 February an Australian Air Force seaplane came in and thinking it was going on to 
Noumea he wrote to Muriel and Nancy—the only people who could give him consolation—but he 
found that Noumea was not its destination. On 14 February he wrote 

it is spread around that [Suva] will leave for Noumea tomorrow, and others say for 
Sydney in two or three days... an awful business not knowing what to believe, however 
I got some letters ready for Noumea and for Sydney. 

For a man who liked to plan things well ahead, the waiting was dreadful. On 13 February the 
Australian Air Force plane left for ‘somewhere’ and he ‘called up at the French Residency to see 
Mr Kuter, but he is sick today’. Kerr added that he, too, was ‘not feeling very well’. On Friday 14 
February he awoke to find that the Suva had disappeared during the night. No mail taken and 
he had letters ready to send. In the morning he received a radio which he much appreciated from 
Ballandes in Noumea telling him that ‘ Suva voyage supprime [cancelled]’. He went to visit Kuter 
for some sort of explanation only to find he was still sick. Kuter was still ill the next day so Kerr 
left him a letter 

to try and get some indication of the copra situation so as to be in a position to 
make proper arrangements at Santo. Mr Kuter has just had a communique from the 
High Commissioner in Noumea saying that the British government have decided to 
buy the copra from Free French colonies in the Pacific. No price is mentioned, nor as 
to how the copra is to be lifted. 

The High Commissioner regretted the cancellation of Suva’s voyage. At least the Neo-Hebridais 
put in an appearance with an unexpected letter from Muriel and Nancy which he regarded as a ‘pick 
up’. Muriel Kerr, who always worried about the rest of her children looking after themselves in Syd¬ 
ney, said she had no news from there since mid-February (sic). At least he could reply to her by ‘snail 
mail’ as the Neo was returning to Noumea via Aneityum. 
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Now began the almost palpable ‘filling in time’ routine waiting for Morinda, which being British 
kept to its usual routine. On 21 February he took out his ticket and left for the north. After visiting 
Diamond Bay Epi, Paama and Ranon on the north coast of Ambrym, Morinda sailed through the 
Selwyn Passage that separates Ambrym and Pentecost towards Santo. After a short stop at Aore she 
went to Luganville on the Segond Channel. Here Kerr arranged to stay with Mr Lebrun, Manager 
for Ballandes, where he was made very comfortable. 

A week earlier Jules Jocteur had come down from Hog Harbour in the launch to pick him up 
but had given up and returned just the previous day, but Jocteur’s wife was on board Morinda so he 
returned on 23 February to meet her and on 24 February the three of them left in the launch for 
Hog Harbour. After calling at Aisse to see Naturel, whom they found had not yet arrived back from 
Segond, they went on to Coulons at Shark Bay where they were made most welcome and stayed the 
night, reaching Hog Harbour the next day. Kerr walked ‘up the hill to see the new clearing ... record 
dryness here this year’. He was expecting Lebrun along today or tomorrow. It seems Lebrun did not 
arrive and on 28 February Kerr and Jocteur left in the launch for the Coulons where he had business 
to attend to. They then left for Aisse where he called on Naturel. ‘We are exchanging tractor and 
rotary hoe for cattle.’ They stayed the night at Naturel’s. 

Next day they left early for Segond, 

but as there had been a signal from Pascal Michel [sic] this morning, and Naturel’s 
launch went over, we called over to meet her returning. The message was for us from 
Raymond Coulon asking us ... to send the launch back ... as one of Alfred Coulons 
children is very ill. We ran into Pascal Michel’s and immediately sent the launch back 
to Shark Bay. 

Michel Pascal then drove them to Segond in his lorry where they stopped at Lebrun’s but he was 
away so they continued along to the river at Houchard’s where they crossed by boat. Houchard was 
also away at Tutuba Island but they were made welcome by M. and Mme. Louis Gatteville. Michel 
Pascal then left for home and Kerr and Jocteur put their luggage on Houchard’s launch and went to 
the Barraus, arranging to stay with Mr Deplanque, Barrau’s manager, while waiting for the Barrau 
craft, Flamo, to go to Vila. 

The launch with the sick child arrived from Shark Bay on 3 March and, after delivering the child 
to hospital, they went in the launch to Ballandes to collect some cargo for Hog Harbour ex Morinda 
which would be delivered on the way home. Here, Kerr managed at catch up with M. Lebrun, who, 
finding that they were going to walk past the hospital back to Houchards, gave them a lift in his 
truck. Mme. Lebrun was at the hospital with her small son, ill with dysentery and Lebrun was on his 
way to see them. He sent the truck along to the river near the Houchards’ place. On 4 March they 
visited the French Delegate M. Lestrade to pay money due for Tonkinese labour and he sent them 
back to Barrau’s in the Government launch. 

Graham Kerr was once again ‘putting in time’ and ‘anxious to get on’. They visited Gane at 
Aore and next day called on Jean Ratard, de Sonneville and Georges Rolland. On 6 March Flamo 
left for Vila at 9pm. Kerr described it as a very uncomfortable trip with rain squalls and nasty sea. 
The passengers were Deplanque; Rolland and young Rolland, the latter returning to barracks; Gane 
Jils, Jocteur and Kerr. ‘Not much chance of sleep as only deck and rain and spray beating in.’ They 
were off Sarmette, Malekula, in the early morning of 7 March and anchored at the Carious at Port 
Sandwich where they went ashore and had dejeuner. 1 They ran into dreadful weather on the way to 
Vila which they reached on 8 March. 

Kerr booked into Mme Reid’s where he ‘had a shave and a good clean-up’. Jules Jocteur went 
to stay with his father, Marius Jocteur, at Mele but returned on 10 March when he and Kerr visited 
the French Resident, Robert Kuter. Next day they saw Commandant Harelle, now Director of So- 
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Photo 11 Port Vila and its surroundings c. 1960 is relevant. The photo is in Roland 
Klinger collection ‘The New Hebrides: Postal History & Stamps’ at https://www.ro- 
klinger.de/NH/l-cpl960.htm. The photographer Victor Borlandelli aptly says: ‘the 
capital of the archipelago, is actually a tiny provincial village transplanted in the trop¬ 
ics. Among the few Europeans who live there, mostly civil servants, we discover the 
same state of mind, the same boredom, the same distractions’ 


ciete Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides. 
‘He is not the corrupt type of Aupied 
and Vibert’ was Graham Kerr’s com¬ 
ment. 2 He was now putting in time 
again but his impatience alleviated 
on 12 March by a ‘regular banquet’ 
put on by the Jocteurs at Mele with 
Jules Jocteur, the two Rollands and 
Pierre Michel and himself as guests. 
On 14 March Tasman arrived in Vila 
and he took a ticket to Noumea after 
supplying Jules Jocteur with money 
to take back to Hog Harbour. 

Wartime restrictions meant that 
the ship was blacked-out and hence 
like a furnace so he slept on deck 
‘which was fairly pleasant’. The heat 
he felt was not solely due to the 
black-out though and by the time he 
reached Noumea he was feverish and 
shivering so badly that Muriel Kerr 
had to summon Dr Trubert. 

Kerr was worried that he could not get down to work at once. ‘Business matters have been run¬ 
ning round in my head’ and on 17 March he asked Muriel to go to the office to get the Araucaria 
timber, supposed to go to Sydney on the Neo-Hebridais, shipped by the Tasman instead. He also 
arranged for Guillemot to ‘go to ... Governor Sautot to see if any reply yet about a price to be paid 
by the British Government for copra’. He found that no news had been received so he sent off a 
radio to Sydney to see if there was any news there. ‘Got a return of the fever ... again. Feeling bad. 
Tasman left.’ 

Muriel Kerr had to summon the doctor again. Next day a reply came back from Sydney that the 

‘matter not settled yet but soon 
will be’. How was he to let Joc¬ 
teur know when a copra lift was 
to take place? He arranged with 
Martin at the Telegraph Sta¬ 
tion at Segond Channel so that 
messages could get through. By 
19 March Kerr was ‘decided¬ 
ly improved’ and ‘up and get¬ 
ting on to urgent matters’. So 
urgent was the copra problem 
that on 21 March he wrote 
to Dr Evatt and Sir Frederick 
Stewart, Minister for External 
Affairs, hoping to send the let¬ 
ters off by the Pan-Air Clipper, 
only to find it would not arrive 
for over a week. A visit to the 
Post Office proved no more sat- 


Photo 12 Sketch by Katherine Kerr dated 10 August 1980 ‘Looking over to Mele from the Island’ 
[Mele Island], The hill is likely to be Klehm’s Hill. The Kerr family leased Mme. Klehm’s plan¬ 
tation at Mele in 1915 after her husband’s death in 1915 as the work was too much for Mme 
Klehm, a close family friend. 
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isfactory—‘Very disappointed’. He and Muriel went for a short walk in the evening. Despite that 
however ‘I am getting on well’. 

Communication between his widely-spaced business interests was a never-ending problem now that 
there was no regular French shipping service, and he often posted letters on the off-chance. On 28 March 
he radioed the Sydney office to let them know that a nickel boat would be loading in Sydney the following 
week. Perhaps some of the goods so badly needed for the Noumea store could be sent that way? Then on 
5 April another blow fell. The Noumea office of Kerr and Company was broken into and ransacked. Some 
goods were taken, principally tobacco and cigarettes. Other places in the vicinity also suffered. 

The next day, Sunday, Kerr was at the office at 4 am ‘to watch until after daylight’. This he did 
for several nights, trying to buy a stretcher so he could sleep in the office ‘but nothing to be had’. 
Meantime he and Muriel were trying to find a house to rent, also in short supply. 

On 11 April Cap Tarifa arrived from Sydney carrying mail and a few goods. Kerr remarked on 
visits of the Pan Air Clipper on its routine 
flights between San Francisco and Auck¬ 
land but not going to places he needed. 

On Sunday 13 April he went down to the 
wharf early and found that ‘ Neo-Hebrid- 
ais is leaving for Sydney this afternoon 
although we were told yesterday that she 
would not leave before Tuesday. We have 
timber and niaouli essence 3 going for¬ 
ward’. He and Guillemot then had to rush 
to complete the necessary documents and 
letters only to find that the mail had closed 
so he took them on board and gave them 
to the Captain. In the afternoon he ‘rested 
for a while’ before taking Muriel, Nancy 
and the Theret children out to Anse Vata 
in the car for a run. 

Always looming at the back of his mind was Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides mismanage¬ 
ment of its plantations in the New Hebrides and on 18 April he ‘called at Milliard’s. 4 Ballandes are 
on the Conseil [of SFNH] and I am urging some protection of shareholder’s interests. Administration 
should be taken away from France’. 5 In the evening he took Muriel, Mrs Carl Johnston, and Mrs 
Greene—wife of Burns Philp’s Manager at Wallis Island who was waiting at Hotel Pacifique for a 
chance to get to Wallis Island—for a run to Anse Vata. On Saturday 19 April 

Pan Am. Clipper in from Auckland with Governor General Brunot on board. Big 
reception on his landing. We went along ... Gov. Gen. Brunot has been sent to these 
parts on a trip of supervision by General de Gaulle. 

The next day Graham Kerr took Nancy to the War Memorial where Brunot was to lay a wreath— 
‘very large gathering’. 

Anxious about the copra situation, on 28 April, he called to see B.C. Ballard who had just arrived 
back in Noumea on an RAAF plane. 

I wanted to see if he has any news ... He has but it is not very encouraging. The 
British scheme of buying has been abandoned and the conference scheme of a pool, is 
supposed to be going ahead, but when again. It is always when! I am afraid it will be 
when all the small people are wiped out and the big people, who are buying up copra 
at next door to nothing, will reap all the benefit. 



Photo 13 Kerr family members: left to right unknown woman, Dudley Bogg 
holding son David (23 months), Muriel Bogg (nee Kerr) and Joyce Kerr, Easter 
1941 (c. 11 April), Lake Conjola, NSW. 
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I wonder if he was thinking of Bums Philp. He had an appointment to see Governor General 
Brunot on Wednesday morning 30 April. On 29 April he, Muriel and Nancy ‘went to hear an ad¬ 
dress given at the Hotel de Ville by... Brunot.. .The speech was being broadcast—great gathering ... 
and a very good speech’. Next day he and Guillemot went as arranged to see Brunot. They did not see 
him but ‘had a long interview with Capt. Fatoux, who is with the Gov. Gen. I hope some good may 
come from our suggestions put up in writing, also ... a note about the New Hebrides’ copra position 
and the hard struggle of the Planters’. 6 Later in the day he also saw Ballard and with Guillemot paid 
a courtesy call on the American Consul, Mr McVitty. 

SS Monawai arrived on 1 May with a contingent of soldiers from Tahiti: ‘The Tahitians are 
ashore but will be leaving again soon with a contingent from here’. On 2 May my father picked up 
my mother from Willie Johnston’s ‘as she is calling on Mme. Brunot... by appointment. Mme. Guil¬ 
lemot is going too—the Governor’s car is picking them up, calling, at our place at 4pm’. 

The office closed early the next day, 3 May, ‘as there is to be a big gathering at the War Memo¬ 
rial, when the Governor [Henri Sautot] is to present the flag to the Contingent about to leave for 
overseas—very large crowd’. Later in the day Kerr wrote a letter to the Sydney office which Marcel 
Kollen, one of the contingent from New Caledonia, would deliver for him on arrival there. The 
Zealandia arrived next day to collect the contingent and Kerr took Anna Kollen, daughter of Julius 
Petersen, down to the wharf to say good bye to her husband. They had only been married for a year 
and had a baby son, also called Marcel. This would be the last time she would see her husband as he 
was killed in Syria shortly after he arrived. 7 

All offices were closed as ‘pretty well all Noumea gathered at the wharf for the embarkation of 
the soldiers’ going off to fight for de Gaulle and Free France. 

On 7 May Kerr and Guillemot called on Mr Ratzel 

who is next to Governor Sautot. There has been a meeting with Gov-Gen Brunot 
to consider the copra question. But Mr Ratzel has not the result yet. He will... let us 
know. [We also] spoke of the service between Noumea and the New Hebrides. 8 

Later in the day he called on Me. Coursin ‘to see if he has any news from Vila about our case with 
SFNH. He has no news’. He put in a ‘worrying day’ on 8 May. He 

called up at the Government Offices... but was unable to see the Governor as he 
was engaged in some conference. He thought he would be able to see us in the after¬ 
noon but he was engaged with the Governor-General, so we were unable to get an 
interview. 

Kerr was so worried at the copra situation he was ‘just at his wit’s end’. Sautot, having been 
French Resident in New Hebrides since 1933, knew at first hand the dire situation of French copra 
growers there and Kerr had great faith in him but he did not know that Sautot too was at this time 
in a ‘dire situation’ where the copra question would have been the least of his worries. Sautot was 
fighting to maintain his position as Governor of New Caledonia which until then, to all intents and 
purposes, was going so well. 

Next day, 9 May, Kerr managed to see Mr Ratzel. ‘He says the Government have agreed to the 
pooling of copra with other Governments in the South Pacific, but when the things will be in prac¬ 
tical operation is another matter.’ Graham Kerr, who prided himself on never having to make use of 
an overdraft, then saw the Manager of the Banque de LIndo-Chine about an overdraft until the copra 
was moving. There was a sampan leaving for Vila next day and he was busy writing urgent letters 
to send away. On 16 May he ‘called at Ballandes to see Mr Bonneaud. He is leaving for Vila by the 
Japanese boat that is taking 3000 tons of copra away’. New Caledonia at this time was still doing 
good business with Japan but this would later become a problem. 
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Kerr relieved his tension on Sunday 18 May by taking Muriel, Nancy and her friend Jacqueline 
Theret and the Guillemot family on a picnic—‘Went out to Boulipari [Bouloupari] and turned off 
on the Thio road going up as far as the waterfall... The country to the left going up on the way to 
Thio would make a splendid National Park.’ He found that Le Phoque was to leave for the New Heb¬ 
rides shortly so he bought a ticket, all the time trying to get into communication with Sydney and 
other places where he did business. 

On 21 May the Pan Air Clipper arrived with R.G. Menzies, Australian Prime Minister, on 
board. There was ‘a big reception at the landing ground by nearly all of Noumea’. 

The Clipper left Noumea on 22 May with the Governor General and Mme. Brunot, M. Fatoux; 
and Prime Minister Menzies on board. 

With all the Noumea office accounts up to date and the cash balanced Kerr had done all he could 
for smooth running and, with the help of one of the office boys, he took his heavy luggage on board 
Le Phoque which left for Vila about 1pm on 24 May. 

Not bad weather but an awful tub of a boat—something like 30 passengers includ¬ 
ing many women and children with probably accommodation (poor) for 6 people. 
Fortunately we had time to pick out spots on deck to sleep before we got outside Ha- 
vannah Pass—terribly miserable going. One old lady, probably 80, sleeping on deck 
as well ... [It was] after dark when we got outside—nasty sea running and the Phoque 
proved very lively—miserable night. 

[Sunday 25 May] Towards Vila. Most people just lying around all day, practically 
unable to move without jumping over people. No sign of any meals today. Fortunately 
the weather is not bad, but sea is very rough for a tub like this. Fancy paying more for 
a trip like this than by KPM boats, Vila to Noumea—real passenger boats; however 
‘needs must when the devil drives’. I do not know what devil. We passed the Loyalties 
during the morning. 

They reached Vila next day where he managed to get his things taken ashore in Ballande’s launch. 
He was only able to get a ‘shakedown’ as Mme. Reid’s was full but he managed a shave and a bath 
before going for ‘a short walk to see if I could learn anything’. He was expecting Jules Jocteur when 
Morinda arrived from the north in a few days. 

There is a British Plane in port belonging to the Admiralty. They are putting in 
a Meteorological Station here and the place looks busy with P.M.G. lorries rushing 
around. Electric supply is being fixed up as all the material (or nearly all) was here 
before France capitulated... [He got to bed early but could not sleep] as I got on to 
business matters. Heard the clock right to 3am. However felt peaceful. 

Next day, 27 May, he went to see Robert Kuter the French Resident—‘Spoke to him about 
copra and also the SFNH affair. [He] went to the Court to see the French Judge about bring¬ 
ing the case on and giving judgement. He promised to do the necessary’. Had Sautot replaced 
Charles Doley the Vichy Judge and who would it be? Kerr then called on Ballandes about 
‘movements of copra etc’. At least he was able to get a room at Mme. Reids as Leon Wright and 
his wife were leaving for the north on Le Phoque. On 28 May he called on Mr Blandy, British 
Resident Commissioner and ‘had a long interview with him and also with Mr Garvey, Assistant 
Commissioner’. 

Now began the ‘putting in time’ routine, waiting, waiting for something to happen which never 
took place on time, if at all. A keen tennis player, on 31 May he went to the tennis courts to watch 
a tournament. 
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During the morning I went up to the Tribunal as the French Judge, meeting me 
yesterday, asked me to call this morning. He seems a nice man and explained the pres¬ 
ent situation. It seems there are certain things Coursin must do to clear the matter 
up, mostly formalities, but he seems to neglect them. The Judge called on Nichols to 
interpret for me. 9 The Judge promises to get the case through as soon as Coursin at¬ 
tends to the necessary matters and he says he does not at all agree with the verdict given 
against us previously. The Greffier [clerk] is to give me necessary documents to take to 
Coursin. 10 

Eventually Morinda put in an appearance but Jules Jocteur was not on board. He was ill. It threw 
[me] right out. Very worrying as there were things to go into here with Ballandes and also SFNH 
... Just putting in time’. On 3 June the Concord arrived in Vila and, hearing that she might be going 
north, Kerr saw Kuter to find if it were permissible for him to get a passage. ‘She is at present under 
charter to the British authorities, so Mr Kuter rang up Mr Blandy and it was agreed that I could go 
north in her.’ Concord left later that day. ‘We are only the Captain, Mr Blackwell, myself, 4 natives 
and Tonkinese engineer on board. She is very comfortably fitted.’ They were off Craig Cove at day¬ 
light on 4 June. 

We ran on and anchored at Olal. Mr Paton the Presbyterian Missionary came off. 

He asked us all (whites) ashore to lunch ... We were made very welcome ... Mrs Paton 
is a Tasmanian and there are two children, Elizabeth ... and Robby. 

The French Pere from Olal, as well as Reverend Paton and his little daughter came off to visit the 
Concord before they left for the Beguerie’s place, near Homo Bay, Pentecost, which they reached just 
after dark. Once again they were entertained ashore to dinner where Mme. Beguerie made them very 
welcome. They left about midnight for Maewo which they reached at daylight on 5 June. 

We ran up the coast trying to pick out Beterara. No one on board seems to have 
been there before. Finally picked it out ... and the boat was sent ashore. Oliver Ste¬ 
phens is away at Aoba and as Mr Blackwell’s business is with him, we ran over to Du- 
indui and picked him up. Back to Beterara, anchoring just after dark. 

The next day Blackwell, Stephens and the Captain got ‘the wireless outfit set up. By evening 
they were in communication with other stations in the Group’. It took until 8 June for the job to be 
finished and Oliver Stephens drilled as to how to operate it (sic); time spent by Kerr ‘putting in time’ 
and having swims. At last they were off to Duindui where he did not go ashore, although asked by 
the Church of Christ Mission. 

They reached Hog Harbour on 9 June. Jules Jocteur being away on the plantation when they 
arrived. Kerr was glad to find that Jocteur and his wife and Francois were well. Blackwell and the 
Captain of Concord came ashore for dejeuner and Kerr ‘decided to go to the Canal with them and, 
to obviate them coming back, Jocteur and I will go on to Port Olry with them. After this was ar¬ 
ranged, they invited Mme. Jocteur to go for the run to Port Olry’. They were treated very well by 
the Harbulots who invited them all to dinner. Hospitality was never lacking in the New Hebrides. 
Sometime after midnight they left for Segond, dropping Mme. Jocteur off at Hog Harbour on 
the way. 

After reaching the Canal on 10 June, Kerr and Jocteur left the Concord. They visited the French 
delegate who sent them down to Barrau’s in the Government launch where Mr Levy asked them to 
dejeuner. Francois was expected with the launch from Hog Harbour to pick them up but he did not 
arrive until 
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just before dark. Mr Hevey [Levy], Manager at Barrau’s, kindly placed the kiosk 
with beds at our disposal. There is no doubt people here are very kind. Of course we 
have bought considerable merchandise at Barrau’s. Mr and Mme. G. Rolland 11 asked 
Jocteur and me to dinner... very enjoyable evening. We listened to the news and mu¬ 
sic. .. then we went back to Barrau’s. 12 

[Next day they went to see Lebrun at Ballandes.] As there is no inter-island service 
now and B.P. are cutting out calls with the Morinda unless you buy and sell to them 
(fighting for democracy!), I arranged with Ballandes to give us service with the Caledo- 
nien. They will pick up our copra and we will sell through them. 13 

We will also get our plantation supplies through them as we have no direct service 
with Sydney...The Caledonien will be sent up next week (after return from Vila) but 
she will not be able to take copra then as they have no place to put it. There will be a 
pick-up of copra from Santo by the Norwegian American boat Thor about the end of 
this month, then Ballandes will pick up our copra. 

Before leaving in the launch for Hog Harbour with Francois, they called at the French delegate’s 
for rice seed (to feed the Tonkinese labour) and at Grazianis for cotton seed. Then, after a visit to the 
hospital to see Michel Pascal, they were on their way. Back at Hog Harbour it was down to business. 
‘Unfortunately it is wet which is not good for plantation work.’ Graham Kerr looked around the 
plantation and noticed a great improvement with the blue flower infestation. 

Unfortunately there is tremendous loss of nuts through this continuous waiting, 
waiting, waiting. Naturally the nuts must germinate if left lying for a length of time. 

Had the copra movement gone ahead from the time of the ridiculous Suva fiasco in 
January/February, there would have been little loss of nuts. Now probably 200 tons loss 
of copra through growing nuts. It is a nasty thud. We cannot go on making copra as 
[there] is no place to put it until there is a lift-up. 

As we have come to expect, he found the plantation store in a dreadful mess. ‘Considerable stock 
on hand just lying round from year to year. Where we used to sell perhaps 100 pounds a month, it 
is now nearer 100 pence... Jocteur seems to have a mania to order stuff irrespective of requirements’. 

Then he embarked on the job of stocktaking: small hardware, screws, bolts, nails, files and so on 
to make it easier for Jocteur at the end of the month. This, and writing instructions for Jocteur, took 
several days and all the time he was waiting for the Caledonien as promised by Ballandes. By 24 June, 
as she still had not arrived, he decided to leave for Segond, weather permitting. All the plantation 
books were now up to date for the month and the financial year, so on 27 June he with Francois and 
two boys boarded the launch and went to the Canal. Here he found that Caledonien had only arrived 
back from Vila the previous day. Lebrun promised he would send her to Hog Harbour the next day. 

He found ‘there will be a chance ... to go direct from here to Noumea by sampan Shova'. So he 
went to the French Residency ‘as passengers have to be booked by Shova not later than tomorrow. 
Back to Ballandes; got some things for Hog Harbour... got his things [from the launch], wrote a 
letter to Jocteur’. Francois returned to the plantation. Kerr was to stay with Mr Honegger, Assistant 
Manager at Ballandes and his wife, a Swiss couple, until the sampan left. 

On 30 June he went in Graziani’s car to the Residency to collect his ticket then called at Martin’s 
to post letters for Vila and packed. ‘Mr and Mme. Honegger have been kindness itself to me and 
when I wanted to pay for it, they would not take anything.’ They left for Noumea at about 5pm. 

Motley lot on board, 2 half-casts from Vila; 3 cot cases, consumptives (Tonkinese) 
from Santo; a Tonkinese family of 5 (3 small children) from Santo; besides a Mr Al- 
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laigre and myself... and, for working the ship: Capt. Couchet; Nambeme (owner); 
Nambeme’s son; Tonkinese engineer; and 3 native crew. Very poor provision for pas¬ 
sengers, which is probably the fault of French Administration at Vila. They took over 
the ship ... at short notice. 

Very little food on board. Nambeme, knowing me, was very good to me but he 
and Allaigre came to blows in the evening, and the latter was left to shift for himself. 
However we calmed them down and Mr Allaigre managed to bunk on a shelf in the 
trade Room. I had a bunk under him. 

By 2 July they were near the Loyalties: ‘Looking out for Lifou, as those in charge said we 
should be near by 5pm, but no sign of land by dark’. They did not sight Lifou until daylight and 
‘seemed to be running round Lifou all day—very good weather. Cleared Lifou eventually and 
making for Havannah Pass. Near the Pass by midnight. Graham Kerr, who had made the trip 
many times before, 

was a bit doubtful about the capacity of the Captain in charge. Apparently he was 
only picked up casually in Vila. As we approached the Pass, I was in and out continually 
trying to get our bearings. Eventually sometime after midnight we bumped the reef and 
were carried well on to the reef. Fortunately the weather was good, but even so we were 
bumping fairly heavily ... Some confusion on board with the Captain wanting to do 
one thing and the owner another. The Captain tried going astern with the engine for 
some time, but he only seemed to be smashing things. They threw overboard some 5 
tons of coffee. It was near high tide when we ran ashore. Ship steadied after awhile with 
the falling tide. Bed. 

[Next day 4 July] with low tide we were now practically high and dry. Above the 
keel there is little damage. Why the Captain went ahead on the course he took, was 
inexcusable on a clear night. He could easily get his bearing of Cape N’dua even if he 
did not see the light. During the day when the tide came in a bit, the Captain and 
Nambeme went ashore to ring up Noumea for assistance. 

[Next day the local doctor and some people from a local company] came off but 
stood well away from the ship. The doctor forbade any one leaving the ship. Very 
kind treatment to shipwrecked people! They said the company’s launch was going to 
Noumea tomorrow. I asked for the passengers to be allowed to go on by the launch but 
the doctor would not hear of it. I got so wild at treatment like this that I prepared a 
telegram to send to Guillemot asking him to see the Governor. 

Graham Kerr sent the telegram ashore by the launch and, very angry, went for a walk on the reef. 
There was word from the shore next day that the launch would take all but the Tonkinese to Noumea. 
Although the telegram Kerr sent ashore was not sent off, it apparently made the doctor change his mind. It 
was now a matter of Kerr getting his things off the sampan and carrying them about a mile across the reef. 

Nambeme and the Captain very good in sending the crew to help carry the luggage. 

In getting down the ladder on the side of the ship it broke away on one side and I fell 
into the water badly blistering one hand with rope. 

It was rough going on the coral but he helped carry luggage across to the boat and onto the 
launch. This was followed by a very fast trip to Noumea where they were not allowed ashore until 
passed by the doctor and Customs. As usual Muriel and Nancy Kerr did not know he was coming 
and were surprised to see him when they arrived back from Anna Kollen’s place. 
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Next day it was back to work, after seeing Coursin about the Societe Frangaise des Nou- 
velles-Hebrides affair. 14 

On 8 July he 

saw Bonneaud of Ballandes re our copra at Santo. At present the price for deliveries 
taken will be 1000.30 (sic) at the Plantation. It depends on picking-up steamers from 
overseas for this to continue, or cease, or change in price. Towards evening the Thor 
came in from ’Frisco and Fiji. Sir Flarry Luke is on Board and was given a big recep¬ 
tion. The Thor will be going to New Hebrides and will take a shipment of copra from 
Ballandes at Santo. 15 

As usual he found a mess at the Noumea office which was unfortunate, it being the end of the 
financial year. And all the time he was waiting for the sampan Shova to get off the reef and arrive 
in Noumea with the rest of his heavy luggage. On 12 July he saw Ballard ‘re Coffee for Australia. 
The Commonwealth Government is taking over all the coffee here to help the colony and we have 
a radio from Brial in Melbourne enquiring for 50 tons’. He sent off a message to Brial about coffee 
and chrome. 

On 13 July ‘the big kermesse [fair] is being held in Government House and Government House 
grounds’ as part of the celebrations for France’s Bastille Day on 14 July. Graham Kerr drove the 
Guillemot family and Muriel and Nancy to the fete—A tremendous crowd but very poor organisa¬ 
tion’—so he did not stay. Shova arrived on 14 July and they celebrated by driving with Mrs Carter 
to Dumbea and later to Anse Vata. He must have picked up some infection during his trip on Shova 
and now broke out in a rash all over his head which required a visit to Dr Trubert. Work had to 
continue and on 16 July he visited the Nickel Company to see about a passage to Sydney but ‘their 
next boat is booked right up’. His luck was in for on 18 July, he had word from the Nickel that he 
could book for this trip. 

Capitaine Illiaquer with Kerr on board left for Sydney on 22 July. There were only four passen¬ 
gers ‘so the tale about being full up must have been a blind, until they enquired’. They reached Syd¬ 
ney late on 27 July and entered the Harbour after picking up the Pilot. After passing the Doctor next 
day they ‘went up to Woolloomooloo alongside an American steamer. We have nickel to tranship for 
America.’ After a long wait he was able to get ashore and take a taxi to the office where he ‘took them 
by surprise’. Despite fuel rationing his sister Agnes, who was there doing the books, went home and 
collected her car to take him and his luggage home to Kermadec. 

He checked up on us all and wrote ‘it is good to be home’ followed by: 

looks like a clash with Japan. Both Britain and America have frozen her assets in 
their countries. Japan is occupying Indo-China with the consent of the Vichy Gov¬ 
ernment, which is Germany. Russia seems to be inflicting tremendous losses on the 
Germans. 

He almost immediately left for Melbourne by train to see Mr Brial about the coffee he wanted. On 
1 August he ‘spent most of the morning with him and interviews with other people through him’. Next 
day he saw the people who are taking ‘the 50 tons of coffee from New Caledonia through us’. With 
Brial ‘he called to see Mr Abrahams—an important business man’. Then with Brial and Cornwell they 
visited a wine and liquor firm. ‘These people are giving us the agency for their lines—took samples.’ 

The visit over, it was back to Sydney on 2 August, changing trains at Albury because of the differ¬ 
ent train line gauge. ‘It was very cold in the carriage during the night... no sleep last night. Breakfast 
at Moss Vale ... an awful rush affair arriving in Sydney at 10.15 am’. 

On 5 August ‘we had a meeting ... Mary, Agnes, D.H., Kate and myself re Societe Kerr/My and 
the SFNH affair’. All of them were shareholders and there were problems arising about money ex- 
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change between New Caledonia and Australia from francs to sterling. With a sympathetic French 
Judge in Vila replacing the Vichy supporter, Charles Doley, now in Saigon, Graham Kerr would, 
however have been optimistic that the case with Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides would soon 
be declared null and void. 16 

On 7 August he ‘called at Dr Evatt’s Chambers. He is in Melbourne for sitting of War Council’. 
On 9 August he ‘called down by Berry’s Bay to see a craft that Ford is advertising. With shortage of 
shipping in the Islands we may have enquiries’. Afterwards he went to have dinner with his sister 
Flora Nicol, wife of James Nicol, Condominium District Agent on Tanna. Flora was now living in 
Sydney where her son and daughter were being educated. At dinner too were his older sister Mary 
and Annie Petersen who lived with Flora. Annie was the daughter of Gus Petersen and owner of the 
Vysuck Estate in Vila which had caused so much litigation before final settlement. 

He visited Sargood Gardiner Ltd and S Hoffnung and Co. to see their range of goods and, among 
myriad other things, saw electricians and builders about repairs to ‘Kermadec’ with an eye to its future 
sale. The beach house ‘Alcyone’ at Dee Way which had belonged to the Kerr family was now sold to 
Kate Johnson, the youngest living Kerr sister, who had left Rhodesia and was now living in Sydney. 

Then it was time for Graham Kerr to leave again but there were problems. Capitaine Illiaquer was 
loading coal at Port Kembla. When would she leave? He could get no definite answer. On 19 August 
he ‘saw Mr Wilson of Burt and Co. re shipping connections. They are agents for the Norwegian 
shipping line, Thor etc’. 

Frustration was getting to him, and ‘he typed out an article for Dr Evatt and left it at his office’. 
The article was on ‘world affairs’ and the points he made would have been valid for the future but his 
simplistic solutions were in no way applicable to the current situation. My idealist father was turning 
into a suspicious persecuted man. He left with heavy luggage for Port Kembla by train. 

Just a crawl-along train and we did not get to Wollongong until after 5 and had to 
wait until 6pm for train to Port Kembla. Of course quite dark by the time we arrived. 

It is a wretched place to arrive in. 

Hard to get any clear directions to where the Illiaquer is lying. Had a heavy load ... 
had to leave my luggage in a field while I went to locate the boat. Not a soul about on 
the road to ask anything, except motors rushing past. 

He eventually found the boat and went back and retrieved his luggage which comprised three 
large suitcases, plus parcels of samples and many things from home for his wife and Nancy. After 
being cleared by the authorities, Illiaquer, covered in coal dust, left ‘sometime before midnight on 20 
August’. He had a roomy cabin to himself. Tuesday 26 August: 

In sight of New Caledonia in the early morning. Reached the Light House about 
9-30 .. .Ran round Nouville to the smelting works ... After medical inspection we ran 
round to the wharf. 

He picked out Muriel and Nancy waiting for him there but he returned to work immediately 
and, on 27 August 

called on Mr Ballard and saw the Government Department re cafe matters. We 
have a radio from Brial in Melbourne ... asking if the balance of the 50 tons order is 
going forward and asking quotes for further lots. 

[The office was in a mess again.] Not easy to get ahead as there is so much waste of 
time for want of system by the staff—well-meaning but no method. 17 
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On Saturday 6 August Muriel Kerr gave a party for some Australian soldiers who were stationed 
in Noumea. Mme. Guillemot, Mrs Carl Johnston, her daughter Betty, Mile. Rolland, Mile. Engler 
and the Misses Martin and others helped to entertain them. Graham Kerr had his usual role of fer¬ 
rying people back and forth: 

8 Australians came along. We had games and dancing interspersed with refresh¬ 
ments and supper. The Australians had to leave just before midnight to catch convey¬ 
ance to their camp. 

On 8 September he and Guillemot 

called on governor Sautot ... in connection with shipping matters principally. I 
saw in the papers that the American Government had granted a charter to 3 Danish 
steamers interned in America, to a New Zealand company. New Caledonia ought to try 
and get one to keep up regular communications between here and America. Governor 
Sautot will be conferring with the American Consul. 

On 9 September he sent off a radio to Java ordering peanut oil and asking prices for rice and 
sugar—eleven words cost the large sum of 422F 70. He did not know that soon Java would be cut 
off by the Japanese. After this from where would he order peanut oil and rice? Later he took Muriel, 
Nancy Anna Kollen and her two children to Anse Yata. Anna had had a son, Theo, by another man 
before she married Marcel Kollen. 

During this time Kerr was attempting to arrange for a shipping service. He sought help from Barrau 
and, on 11 September from the Government Department dealing with New Hebrides matters. Also 
called on Mr Puaux re shipping service with America, and suggesting the chartering of some foreign vessel 
interned in America to serve between New Caledonia, New Hebrides and America’. 18 On 12 September 
the "Philae came in ... She is the second ship in the American service with the Thor . And on 14 Septem¬ 
ber the Polynesien came in from New Zealand. On 17 September Kerr booked a ticket to Vila on Philae-. 

We were to have had one of the Australians to dinner tonight, John Kerr [no rela¬ 
tion] but he is on duty now over at Nouville so could not come. 19 

Philae was on her way by 19 September having taken aboard a large RAAF launch. There were 
six passengers. Graham Kerr shared a cabin with Mr Rolland. The others were Mile. Caillard, Mile. 
Cheval, M. Maurault—of the Electric Company—and M. Lambreaux. He wrote gratefully in his 
diary: 


The Captain (Norwegian) seems a very nice man. Dropped the pilot at Havannah. 

It is better in the Pass than on the reef where we piled up on the Shova... Philae is not 
a fast boat. They are very good to us on board. 

Sunday 21 September was his 68th birthday and he said: ‘Here we are with the 21st around 
again. Seems only a short time ago (1894) on this anniversary that I was crossing from Auckland 
to Sydney for the first time, on my way to New Hebrides. I am feeling splendid to-day but missing 
M and Nancy’. Even the sight of Vila, which he usually did not like, did not put him off and after 
booking into Mme. Reid’s he took himself for a walk. 

On 22 September he visited Mr Nichols to fix up Customs matters for New Hebrides clients and 
then went to see Robert Kuter 

as to the unsatisfactory shipping service in New Hebrides and the advantage the big 
firms are taking of it. B.P. for instance will not call at out-ports unless produce is sold 
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to them and goods bought from them, although they are subsidised by the Australian 
Government. They recently offered people at out-ports something like 19 pounds a ton 
for Burgos shell 20 when the value was 60 pounds in Sydney market. This is what we are 
fighting for—‘Big Business’—pointed out to Mr Kuter that the Government should 
stop this kind of thing. Why not connect up through the Group with the Polynesierii 

His good mood could not last. By 23 September he was 

worried about not getting on ... Saw Marinacce to find out if his craft was going 
North. Perhaps next week ... Wrote to Gubbay re K.P.M. [probably a Dutch shipping 
company working in the East Indies], suggesting different connections, notably, calling 
at Santo, running alternately from Noumea to N.Z., then Sydney and next Noumea/ 
Sydney, calling back at Noumea on way to Java, NZ back to Noumea and so on to Port 
Moresby and Java. 

All of which sounds very complicated but he included a graph in his diary to show Gubbay what 
he meant. On 24 September ‘Philae left for Fiji and America ... Morrison Neal went to Fiji on his 
way to Sydney and I gave him a letter for the office’. Getting business documents to their various 
destinations was becoming a nightmare. 

He took his usual morning walk on Friday 25 September to see if any boat was leaving for the 
north. Next day ‘walking about in exasperation at the delay ... The Plane is still hanging on in Vila. 
I rushed letter for M and Nancy into the post last Monday, being told the Plane was about to leave’. 
27 September: 

Just about fed up with Vila ... putting in time. Afternoon I borrowed a horse from 
Henri Ohlen and went for a ride out to Bellevue to see G. Des Granges re the SFNH 
affair. I do not know whether he is representing SFNH or if Maitre Rousselot is. He says 
he does here, and Rousselot in Noumea. G. Des Granges says he wrote to Paris years ago 
advising abandoning the case as being no good. Other avocats wanted to continue so as to 
get fat fees. G. Des Granges wants me to write to the representative of SFNH suggesting 
an amicable settlement. However we want to get costs from the Stavisky brutes. 21 

Des Granges—who had been sent to Saigon with Judge Doley in 1940 when they did not agree 
with Sautot to rally to de Gaulle and Free France—had become disillusioned with Vichy and was 
allowed to return to Vila but not allowed to practice. Hence he was not really able to represent Societe 
Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides in Vila whatever he told Graham Kerr. In fact the Societe Frangaise 
was the French government, but which one? 

Down at heart on 28 September, he ‘put in some time writing a letter to M and Nancy on the off 
chance of something going that way. Australian Defence plane arrived just before dark. Crowd of offi¬ 
cers and men from this plane and the smaller one here at Mme. Reids’. Next day however his luck ‘was 
right in’ and he sent his letter to Muriel and Nancy by the big plane that left for Noumea that morning. 

He whiled away the next few days playing tennis, having dejeuner at Gubbay s where Frouin was 
also a guest and on 2 October ‘having a horse from Henri Ohlen, I went to Pango to our piece of 
ground, then back to the beach on the other side. Had a “dip in”. Home by dark, one of my legs is 
very troublesome’. He was watching out for Morinda. ‘What a place this is for a person with nothing 
to do.’ By 7 October with still no sign of Morinda, he ‘went up to see Mr Kuter to see if any chance 
of getting on in the Concord, but he is not “on view” today. Called at the court to find out when our 
case with SFNH is coming on—Thursday’ but it was postponed again, until March 1942. 22 

Next day the Morinda arrived and he ‘got a letter from Katherine dated 22 September. It was 
addressed to M and myself’. 23 Apparently, we—the family in Sydney—thought both our parents 
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were going to New Hebrides; or that is what he concluded. But I am sure we would have expected 
that our parents were together in Noumea with Nancy when the letter arrived. It was addressed to 
both my parents to tell them that I was getting married later in the year. This was not mentioned in 
Graham Kerr’s diary entry. 

Graham Kerr booked a passage north on the Morinda and they left that night. On 9 October 
they were at Nelson’s Bay, paid another call, passed the Foreland, Epi, arriving at Paama after dark. 
They reached Baie Banan, Malekula early next day where he saw Perronnet. 24 Then they went to 
Sarmette and Bushman’s Bay where he saw Draghicewicz and the Theuils, clients of Kerr Bros. Syd¬ 
ney. On 11 October they were at Duindui and Lolowai, Aoba, leaving for Santo about a 3pm. He 
wrote that: 

Captain deliberately refuses to go to Hog Harbour, although I was assured in Vila 
by the Manager of B.P. [Burns Philp] that she would call there and in consequence I 
sent a radio message to Jocteur to prepare maize and hides for shipment and to be ready 
themselves to leave. We did not make the Canal by evening and were steaming round 
all night. 

[He was furious.] We could have made Hog Harbour last night, as with the high 
land there it could be picked out, and we could have been down here this morning at 
Aisse where we entered after daylight. He is an awful pig of a man in charge of Morinda 
and half his time in a maudlin state with drink. How he is detested on board. 

After leaving Aisse they went on to Luganville in the Segond Canal ‘where Mr and Mme. Honeg¬ 
ger came on board and kindly asked me to stay at their place’. Graham Kerr never hid his opinion of 
Burns Philp’s doings and, although their Vila Manager was friendly, the captain would have taken his 
orders from Sydney. Kerr would never have consigned copra by Burns Philp because of their draco¬ 
nian conditions, but hides and maize not attracting the same high price in Sydney meant the captain 
probably thought it not worth his while to put into Hog Harbour despite what the Vila Manager 
had told Kerr. But as we shall see the captain had another reason. 

On 13 October Kerr saw Mr Lebrun of Comptoirs Frangais des Nouvelles Hebrides (CFNH, Bal- 
landes) about picking up copra at Hog Harbour and in the afternoon he learned that Michel Pascal 
was going to Port Olry and agreed to drop him off at Hog Harbour on the way. Andre Naturel and 
Raymond Coulon made the trip by lorry to Michel’s place at Palikula where, after having dinner, 
they left in a cutter for Aisse to land Andre Naturel, then on to Shark Bay where Coulon left the 
cutter. 

They arrived at Hog Harbour just at dawn on 14 October. ‘Mme. Pascal is on board too. Got 
them to come ashore to have coffee. Found the Jocteurs well and all ready. Of course they expected 
the Morinda after my message.’ The trip from Segond was another instance of his wartime ‘boating’ 
experiences. ‘Very tired after last night’s trip in cutter, when it was impossible to sleep. Heavy sea was 
running and only sitting space on deck.’ After discussing matters with Jocteur he went to look at the 
plantation. It had been very dry since his last visit but 

the coconut trees are looking splendid and loaded with nuts. Few places are so well 
situated for coconuts as H.H. with its continual running water underneath ... Coco¬ 
nuts in other places are dried up and with very little production. Such a spell of dry 
weather is not remembered in New Hebrides. 

But what was the use of such a good crop of nuts if they could not be picked up? The nastiness 
of Morinda s captain in refusing to go to Hog Harbour still rankled. And on 14 October Kerr wrote 
to the Australian Minister of External Affairs 
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about the ‘racket’ carried on by Burns Philp and Co. They are subsidized by the 
Australian Government to serve the Group, but they are just making a ‘business stunt 
of it. They would not call at Hog Harbour as we do not buy and sell with them. Several 
of the settlers in the Canal had cacao ready yesterday to ship to us in Sydney. It was 
refused unless sold to B.P. or consigned to them. What a racket they are carrying on 
now there is no independent carrying service like M.M. 

He was hopeful that the current Australian government would be against such monopolies. 25 
Indeed Burns Philp now had the field to themselves and could ruthlessly call the tune and, as they 
were tacitly part of the policy to keep the British part of the Condominium Government going the 
way the British Colonial Office wanted it, there was little chance of an apparent French supporter 
such as Kerr being given a hearing. From the time that Burns Philp was the Australian New Hebrides 
Company and up against his uncle, Captain Donald Macleod, the companies had been rivals. Now 
with the fall of France, to whom the Kerrs had turned in order to get sufficient labour to run their 
plantation, the merchant firm of Kerr Bros, in Sydney was at their mercy. 

By 15 October Michel Pascal was back at Hog Harbour from Port Olry where he picked up 
the Jocteurs. Graham Kerr was now in charge, with Frank (second name unknown) and Francois to 
help him and Kerr immediately tried to rearrange things for easier management. All the time he was 
waiting for a boat to come and collect the copra. On 21 October he 

went up to see Anderson, as he spoke of sending his launch. If nothing arrives from 
the Canal, he will put his launch out at high water tomorrow ... we must get produce 
lifted somehow. If Ballandes will not, or cannot, send, I will try to get Houchard’s 
vessel. 26 

However next day ‘Barrau’s craft came in and landed cargo for Anderson ex Morinda and Kerr 
arranged to go to the Canal on its return trip. Reverend Anderson’s launch was ready but leaking bad¬ 
ly. It was now that he found that ‘Jocteur has removed 247 sacks of copra from the plantation to the 
Mission shed under very suspicious circumstances.’ Barrau’s craft already had M. and Mme. Harbulot 
from Port Olry as passengers to the Canal and with Kerr also on board and, at Shark Bay, three of the 
Coulon family they were on their way. The first stop was Mate Wulu where they loaded hides and then 
on to Aisse where he went ashore with Harbulot to Naturel’s place. Here he learned from Harbulot that 

Jocteur sold the 247 sacks copra (now in the Mission shed) to Naturel, who good 
naturedly, got the money from B.P and Co. for Jocteur. 

Was this the reason that on 11 October Morinda refused to call at Hog Harbour while Kerr was 
aboard? As Kerr refused to deal with Burns Philp while they bought so cheaply and sold in Sydney 
to such advantage, they knew they could not call at Hog Harbour to collect copra sold indirectly to 
them by Jocteur via Naturel. They also had goods to deliver to Reverend Anderson at the Mission 
Station which they landed at the Canal; the goods just delivered by Barrau’s boat. 

One of the conditions of the Commonwealth subsidy to Burns Philp was that they must service 
New Hebrides Mission stations, so Graham Kerr’s arrival at such an inconvenient time would have 
been most unwelcome. So bad was the situation for French planters with Messageries Maritimes ships 
no longer available, that they were being forced to turn to the ‘opposition’, Burns Philp. 

After digesting what had been taking place behind his back, Graham Kerr left in Barrau’s launch 
for Palikula where all the passengers were made welcome by Michel Pascal and his wife. Appreciative 
of their kindness, they spent the night ashore. Next day Kerr accompanied Michel Pascal to the Ca¬ 
nal in his lorry. When they arrived he went to Ballandes. 
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Mr Honegger insisted on me staying with them... I find that Mr Lebrun is away 
in Vila, so I cannot arrange about any copra pick-up, until he returns. Unfortunate for 
me as I want to get back quickly. 

Kerr now sent a radio to his wife to come on by first good chance’. He was now on his own, 
trying to run a plantation that was full of problems about how to ship produce and with seemingly 
no solution. If Muriel Kerr could come things would be more endurable for him. Whether they had 
discussed the matter before he left Noumea I do not know and did he discuss leaving Nancy, aged 
only 12? 

On 24 October he visited the French Government Offices and explained to Mr Lestrade the 
suspicious removal of copra by Jocteur. Jocteur had left for Vila the previous day. He also arranged 
to pay what was owed to repatriate Tonkinese labour. The next day began the ominous ‘putting in 
time’. He went with others to a meeting at August Houchard’s 

about recent recruiting regulations passed by the two Commissioners. The settlers 
are up in arms about it and describe the regulations as ‘immoral and illegal’. There has 
already been one big meeting and this is the second. Messages have been sent to Vila, 
Noumea, Fiji, and de Gaulle in London. 

He joined an association of settlers that had been recently formed. There was a big race meeting 
that afternoon which he did not attend but he did go to a Ball at one of the Government Residences at 
the invitation of the Honeggers. He had no suitable clothes or shoes but ‘went however, and took the 
opportunity of taking tickets for Mr and Mme. Honegger as well, to try and get a little even’. Despite 
his heavy shoes he ‘danced away like a young fellow’. My otherwise very serious father loved dancing. 

Sunday 26 October ‘The Phoque came in from Noumea... letters from M. and Nancy. M. had 
made all arrangements to get away to join me’. He had hoped she could catch the Thor but his radio 
for her to come had arrived too late to book a passage. He had not ‘expected the Thor to be along so 
early. Now, do not know how we can arrange’. He sent a letter to Muriel and another to Guillemot 
asking him to see the Governor 

about Noumea and New Hebrides shipping connections and suggesting that the 
Polynesien be put on the run—explained about the racket being carried on here by B.P. 

Saw Mr Lebrun for a moment today. Both the Caledonien and Requin are laid up with 
engine trouble, so that is why nothing has been along for a copra pick-up. 

On 27 October he arranged with Lebrun for Naturel’s vessel Lolita to be sent to Hog Harbour 
with supplies and to pick up a load of copra. Next day he had a chance to get back to Hog Harbour 
on Coulon’s craft and they set off in beautiful weather calling in for a few moments at Mys before 
going on to Coulon’s at Shark Bay. Here he left ‘with two boys from village carrying my things. 
Coulons wanted to send their craft to take me to Hog Harbour but I would not allow it. Long and 
tiring walk across, but I stood up to it well, arrived just before dark’. He was relieved to find all well. 

While waiting for a boat to arrive to collect the copra and bring necessary food supplies, he 
arranged for most of the labour to clearing another paddock of the invasive ‘Blue Flower’, while he 
updated the Tonkinese accounts in the office. He admitted to feeling ‘very lonely’. He had so hoped 
to see his wife arrive to keep him company. By 5 November there was still no boat. He 

rode out to the Point... As no sign of boat from the Canal, I went up to Andersons 
before dark and arranged for Fox to run down to Shark Bay with me tomorrow in his 
launch with letters and to pick up some rice from Coulons if they can spare. 
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Coulons were able to let him have three sacks of rice, so the problem of feeding the Tonkinese 
was temporarily allayed. He next turned his attention to the cattle on the plantation which were used 
to provide milk and meat and to control the growth of weeds. Jocteur—unlike himself who had been 
brought up on a dairy farm in New Zealand—had not culled the herd and had allowed the cows to 
run wild with their calves and Kerr had to teach the ‘cow boy’ his job. 

By 12 November, as no boat had arrived, he decided to go to the Canal taking Sethie, a ni-Santo 
from the local village, and three others from the Mission. 

I have Jocteur’s horse and Sethie has his own, one of the natives carrying my small at¬ 
tache case. Good weather. Made Shark Bay before 1 lam. [After dejeuner at Coulons they] 
pushed on ... past... head of the river at Turtle Bay. Reached My’s about 5pm. Rather tired. 

Made welcome by Mme. My (the elder) and by Jean and his wife. Staying the night. What 
a splendid house they have, the best designed in the New Hebrides I think. 

Next day they left early in Jean My’s car for the Canal—an hour’s run. Ballandes told him that 
their craft had not yet arrived from Vila. ‘As Marinacci is here with his vessel, I arranged for Ballandes 
to send on with our stuff and to pick up copra, if vessel does not arrive from Vila. 

Graham Kerr then called at the Government Agency and changed some Noumea banknotes for 
New Hebridean ones. Jean My wanted him to return with him and stay until the boat arrived but 
Kerr ‘decided to stay here to be sure we are not put off. Staying at Honegger’s’. By 14 November 
Requin which was expected by Ballandes had not put in an appearance but 

the Concorde came in from Vila with Kuter on board. Jules Jocteur and his father 
are on board too. Saw Jules Jocteur and got some explanations from him, more or less 
satisfactory. Wanted to have a word with Kuter about a road from here to Hog Harbour 
and Port Olry. Did not manage to get hold of him. 

I imagine Graham Kerr’s one-track mind about everything was getting to Kuter who knew just 
how complicated was any solution to the whole New Caledonia and New Hebrides situation and 
probably avoided him. 

Requin arrived next day with a full cargo for the Canal. It took her several days to discharge and 
then load cargo for other northern ports but on 18 November she completed her loading and with 
Kerr aboard made her departure. First stop was at Pascal Michel’s at Palikula and then to Surunda 
where they anchored for the night. ‘Mr Venard sent off to ask me ashore to dinner, but as I had al¬ 
ready had something, I excused myself’. The next day, after calling at Saraoutou and the Mys where 
Jean My came to see him, they called at the Gardels’, 

then on to Mate Wulu (Allegres), then on to Turtle Bay ... [They arrived at Hog 
Harbour] sometime after dark... The Captain (Chitty) came ashore to dinner and will 
sleep ashore. How glad I am to be back. 

The cargo was unloaded next day and Requin began taking on copra, with Kerr weighing it— 
‘She only takes 30 tons’. Getting rid of even that small amount seemed to give him more energy 
and on 22 November ‘I took three men and cleared up all round the house from the road to the 
sea, burning off at the same time. Got them to clear up in front of the Tonkinese houses too’. He 
acknowledged that Jules Jocteur had been good at some things and bad at others. The trouble was 
there was no permanent on-going management essential for the smooth running of a plantation and 
wartime disruptions exacerbated the situation. 

Graham Kerr was so active that for the days between 24 November and 3 December that he had 
no time to write his diary. Reverend William Anderson had gone down to the Canal to meet the 
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Morinda and he brought back Sydney mail but nothing from Mother and Nancy as Noumea was not 
on her route. He was missing them both very much and wished that his wife had been able to come. 
On Monday 8 December he noted 




Photo 14 Taken 29 November 1941 Katherine Kerr and 
George Cawsey a few days before they married. Katherine 
writes ‘Us Martin Place Sydney Saturday 29 November 1941 
The dame trying to qualify for the Ugly Women’s Face-Pull¬ 
ing Competition is me and the guy with the luggage and 
circles under his eyes is you. Like us? Ain't bad actually I 
suppose.’ Street photographer The Leicagraph Co. Pty Ltd, 

Strand Arcade Sydney. 

It seems as if war has broken out with Japan ... Apparently Japan destroyed many 
American lives while purporting to be holding consultations with America to avoid 
war. More brutality. Plane passed south. 

This was the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour which brought America into the war. With the 
Japanese advancing down French Indo-China thanks to the Vichy government and Singapore, the 
Philippines and the Solomons the next stop, the New Hebrides—not much further south—was a 
dangerous place to be trying to earn a living. 

By 10 December, with no news from Mother, he was 

worrying about this new war and its implications to people in the Pacific. We are 
just groping in the dark and we get nincompoops like Blandy in a fat position to ad¬ 
minister matters he knows nothing about, or cares nothing about. We are making copra 
and cleaning up the plantation. Do not know how we will stand for shipping now. I am 
watching out for Muriel all the time. I think the Philae must be along very soon. Muriel 
would be quite safe coming at present. 

He was busy building a new stockyard and supervising other work. Fortunately ‘Francois is very 
good on the job’. On 12 December he ‘listened in on the local broadcasting from Vila to outstations’. 
He learned Fred Paton was dead and sent word to William Anderson who visited. They discussed 
further problems involving Jocteur and Sethie—‘There has been some very crooked business going 


Photo 15 Katherine and George at Kermadec on 
their wedding day 2 December 1941 
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Photo 16 Katherine writes: ‘Taken at St Stephens Church, Mowbray Rd. 2 December 1941 
you and me with Grandma and Auntie Agnes. I'll send the others next time-these are 
the best I think’. Agnes Kerr is to the right of Katherine and Lucy Hutton (Katherine’s 
Grandma) is on George Cawsey’s left. Joyce Kerr wears the white hat and white shoes 
(at the right). 

on ... Jocteur seems to have taken Sethie down for about 70 pounds’. On Saturday 13 December he 

advised Francois to go for a run down to Coulons on horseback. I think he is a little 
‘sweet’ on one of the girls. He got away soon after 1pm, two natives from the village 
going with him. 

Next day he was planning things. 

Went for a walk along towards the Point in the afternoon. Had a ‘dip in’ on the 
white sand in shade of big trees off Chateau Point—late Government Agency site— 
Francois back before dark. I was hoping he might have news from Canal of shipping 
movements, but nothing. I must run down to the Canal to find out possibilities and 
probabilities now we have war in the Pacific. In the evening ... a Plane passed over. 

Before he left, his ‘handyman’ Francois cut his hair—the first cut in four months. Now began 
the long trip south to the Canal with Sethie also on horseback and two boys carrying his clothes and 
a small despatch box of papers. ‘Very tired by the time we reached My’s about 5pm. Horses almost 
knocked out. Made welcome by Mys. They are kindness itself.’ The next day on 17 December Jean 
My drove him to the Canal—‘Sethie came too and there is a sick woman from Mys for the hospital’. 
They stopped at Compagnie Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides but Lebrun was away so he visited Mar¬ 
tin at the telegraph station where he received mail from Muriel and Nancy written about a month 
earlier. This time he stayed with Charles Graziani. 27 He was ‘early on the job’ next day, sending off a 
radio to Muriel in Noumea. He 

walked down to Barraus, being rowed across the Dart by native police. Saw Mr 
Deplanque and arranged to sell our cotton to Barraus. The Flamo will be up early next 
week. Ordered a few very important requirements: sugar, tea, salt etc. Back to Grazian- 
is. Taking it quietly. 

Jean My arrived to pick him up and he thought he would be allowed to pay for staying at Gra- 
ziani’s ‘but they would not hear of it. They have been most kind too’. No reply to his radio to Muriel. 
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Before he and Jean My returned home he saw Lebrun to find that Ballandes were only paying 800F 
per ton for copra at the Canal, less 125F, outside. They had trouble getting on the vehicle ferry across 
the Sarakata River because of an abnormally high tide but finally made it back to My’s to find that 
Mme. Jean My was down with fever. Next day Sethie returned to the Canal to see if any radios had 
come but there was nothing. ‘These “blessed” Censors delay things so much’. In the afternoon Jean 
drove him round the plantation. 

Fie has laid everything out very well. Very good land on the plateau. Fie has large 
fields of cafe in bearing and has cacao well advanced but not yet bearing. In addition 
he has fields of coconuts. 

Fie now needed to return to Flog Flarbour. Jean My drove him to Turtle Bay in the car to where 
the bush began so as to obviate some of the hard going. Sethie and the boys had been sent on earlier. 
‘This was really a good lift as it is a very tiring trip.’ They had dejeuner at Coulons at Shark Bay at 11 
am and reached Flog Flarbour by 5pm. Descending from the plateau behind the plantation, Graham 
Kerr had a fall injuring his hand and arm. Fie was glad to be back though, especially to be without 
mosquitoes. Next day, 21 December, Reverend Anderson, having heard of his injuries, called to see 
him. 

From the diary entries the kindness of settlers, both British and French, in very stressful times 
is evident. They were all victims of war and trying to make a living but, not being part of the diplo¬ 
matic picture, they were of secondary importance. This is what Graham Kerr had into ‘Blandy. Flis 
livelihood was not on the line so he could safely put aside the pleas for assistance made at this time. 
In fact with the diplomatic situation now so stressful, and unknown to Graham Kerr, such pleas 
would have been a source of irritation. It was probably the same case with Robert Kuter—Blandy’s 
French opposite number. But Kerr would not be gainsaid. To him and others making their living in 
the New Flebrides help had to come first however dire the war situation. 

Things in that direction were now on the move. On 23 December 

two aeroplanes came along, circled round and eventually moored off Elephant Is¬ 
land. They did not seem satisfied with the position there and one (the larger one) soon 
took off again and circled round many times, passing low over the house and coconuts, 
while the other plane came across on the water to moorings out near the Point. They are 
Australian planes... sent Frank out in the truck to see if we could assist in any way. The 
larger plane soon left, going southwards again and the other one took off later and went 
south. Frank was only able to say good day to them from the shore. This is no doubt 
the first descent of a plane in Flog Flarbour, so it is an event. Flad it been before the 
outbreak of war with Japan I would have expected to see M come ashore. No such luck. 

The abnormally dry weather chose now to break with heavy rain and a falling glass. Kerr was 
‘very worried about M, in case she is on the way’. Next day was Christmas Day—‘Not that it is 
much different from any other day here ... Mr and Mrs Anderson asked Frank and me to afternoon 
tea’. During the morning on Boxing Day ‘the Requin came in with some goods for us. Mr Lebrun is 
on board. The copra situation is not clear yet. They are full up at the Canal and do not know when 
there will be a pick-up’. Fie was not feeling very well. A touch of fever, however going on with the 
job with some lie-down times.’ 

The news he received on 29 December put an end to his hopes that his wife would soon arrive. 

Flamo ... came along .. .from Port Olry on way to Canal. Received my long-looked 
for radio. ‘M has had no chance of coming. A.G. [Agnes Kerr who audited Kerr and 
Co’s books] did not go to Noumea, and George [Millar], in charge of the Sydney office, 
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just speaks of copra pool. I was hoping he could give me some idea of market prospects 
and prices. He says he is likely to be called up any time, but that he has made all ar¬ 
rangements to cover such eventuality. 

Mr Deplanque was not on the Flamo, having met 
with an accident, but they received a few goods from 
Barraus and ‘shipped our cotton, a little over 4 tons 
in seed. Price is low, being only 2.50 F per kilo. It is a 
good price in Australia, but has to be ginned’. On 30 
December the Seventh Day Adventists’ craft arrived 
very early. 

Mr Keith and Mr Martin ashore 
later in the morning. I had written to 
them re the suitability of H.H. [Hog 
Harbour] for their activities in training 
the natives in production. This Mission 
is working in a much more practical way 
with the natives than other Missions. 

They teach them trades and attend to 
health matters so they build up native 
life ... Mr Keith will report to Sydney, 
he says ‘very favourably’. 

On the last day of the year he gave 
Frank a few days off and he went to 
Coulons to stay. Graham Kerr ‘put in 
a quiet evening, thinking of M. and 
Nancy in Noumea and Joyce, Muriel, 
Katherine, Margaret and Graham [Len] 
in Sydney. War news of the Japs is not 
very good’ and he went into his usual 
tirade of ‘big-business’ being to blame, 
plus ‘brutal German methods’ and ‘bru¬ 
tal Jap methods’. All certainly part of the 
problem but how to put it right was a 
different matter. He did not bother to 
see 1941 out. It had been a very difficult 
year and the coming new year, 1942, 
would not have looked much better. 
From an official perspective, throughout 1941 things had been happening in Noumea that Gra¬ 
ham Kerr did not know about. These were part of the reason that copra was not moving and the 
shipping service was so poor, as evidenced by several of his efforts to get to places that had earlier 
been well serviced. Not the least of them being the sampan trip on Shova that saw him piled up on 
a reef near New Caledonia. 

On 21 January Graham Kerr wrote to Henri Sautot about Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides 
asking him to protect the interests of the shareholders in the important properties held by them 
owing to the fall of France. Kerr said ‘it is quite evident that Paris cannot direct operations in any 
practical way, but with the power vested in you as High Commissioner for Free France in the Pacific, 
it becomes very necessary for you to arrange adequate control here. The French Government holds 



Photo 18 Len Kerr in 1941 at Sonnerdale Pty Ltd gear cutting factory, Petersham, 
Sydney top row, fourth from the left 



Photo 17 Agnes Kerr, of Kerr Brothers, taken on 2 December 
1941 with Katherine Kerr and Katherine’s grandmother, Lucy 
Hutton to her left, Katherine’s wedding day. 
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very considerable interest in this Societe and has large voting power.’ He was concerned not only for 
the large Kerr family holding but for shareholders generally who 

have not had one sou return ... I know very well the possibilities of these places, 
as we built up some of the properties ourselves. Under recent administration a system 
of leasehold developed, but still without any return to the shareholders ... properties 
being allowed to go back to bush ... I will admit that it became difficult for the lease¬ 
holders ... when markets were cut off in France, but produce is now moving in a fairly 
satisfactory way. Cacao and Cotton are at good prices and Copra is now moving. 

Notwithstanding these improved conditions, Commandant Harelle, who represents 
the Paris administration, has suspended the rents payable ... without any adequate 
control as to maintenance of the properties. This is most unjust to the shareholders. 

It certainly is a fact that French interests in the Pacific should be under the control of 
General de Gaulle administration—not under a Government controlled by Germany. 

If the leases could be rescinded Kerr guaranteed, ‘if placed in charge, to maintain the properties 
and account for all earnings to the advantage of the shareholders, including the French Govern¬ 
ment’. 28 He elaborated further in a paper dated March 1941: 

The Government of General de Gaulle has taken control of all French government 
property here which automatically includes all Government rights in the SFNH. 

Chaos would ensue if this did not happen. He asked that the properties be placed under a small 
Commission with one member representing Ballandes. 

If abrogation of leases were brought about, and a Commission of control appointed 
I would advise the appointment of Monsieur Jules Jocteur to take the management of 
all plantation properties with control from the most convenient centre. It would be 
necessary to have a general supply depot at the same centre with a vessel to serve and 
attend to various plantations ... It would be necessary to have a proper system of ac¬ 
countancy, and to show annual returns covering each property. 29 

The Suva failures of early 1941 (around 14 February) that so angered Graham Kerr had caused 
Henri Sautot many problems too. The Suva had formed part of a scheme set up in Britain to help 
remove produce from the French colonies. A plan had also been worked out to dispose of 3000 tons 
of copra from New Hebrides to Japan not then in the war, and two lots of a thousand tons, from 
New Hebrides to the United States by Thor and Philae in March. 

The trouble was that de Gaulle did not want copra to go to the United States of America, which 
still recognised the Vichy government, or to Mexico which he thought favoured Germany. However 
Mr McVitty representing the United States, but not recognised by Vichy, arrived in Noumea to take 
up his duties on 23 March. The Western Pacific was becoming an area of interest to the United States 
and its overall policy as regards Vichy was not clear cut. 

But Britain did not rule out export to Mexico. A telegram was sent from the British Consulate on 
14 February saying that the withdrawal of Suva from the copra removal business was ‘felt painfully by 
firms and colonists of the three allied French colonies in the Pacific [New Caledonia, New Hebrides 
and Tahiti]’. 30 If Britain was serious in its proposal, it would be necessary to remove the copra as soon 
as produced as there were no storage facilities and the producers be paid promptly. 

Not knowing de Gaulle’s embargo, Sautot had arranged for Suva to load 7000 tons of copra from 
the three colonies—this would have included the 200 tons piled up on the wharf at Hog Harbour 
Plantation—and take them to Mexico. But the vessel, instead of going to Tahiti, was ordered to re- 
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turn to Sydney and Sautot contacted de Gaulle to try and find out exactly what was going on. His 
leader seemed to be hindering plans to help the Pacific colonies which had rallied to his cause, not 
helping them. 

When France capitulated to Germany, Australia—only 1500 miles from New Caledonia and, 
in the ordinary course of events, not particularly interested in the place—was forced for her own 
protection to turn her attention to the future of the mineral-rich French colony, especially her nickel 
deposits, which were needed for the war effort. 

If Vichy took control, would it permit Japan to get all the nickel she needed from New Caledo¬ 
nia? What would happen to New Hebrides, half French, half British? Australia, New Zealand and 
Britain were immediately concerned, although Britain’s main effort was the war in Europe. 

The United States only gave full attention to the Pacific at the end of 1941, after the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbour on 7 December. Relations with Japan were by that time severely strained by the ear¬ 
lier freezing of supplies of nickel from Canada at the instigation of both Britain and the United States. 

Help was needed, not only for mineral deposits on which the French colonies depended to 
maintain their economy, but also for agricultural products. With the fall of France these products 
had lost their main market as well as their shipping. A solution had to be found. Copra was needed, 
but if it went to United States’ ports, Vichy could demand that the ships be taken over. Indeed, until 
1942, the US recognised Vichy as the legitimate government of France, not de Gaulle. The relatively 
unknown de Gaulle had yet to prove himself as the leader of a new Free France. With relations with 
Churchill stormy and non-acceptance by Roosevelt this was proving a hard task. 

For Sautot too there were complications. De Gaulle appre¬ 
ciated that Sautot had rallied the three French Pacific colonies 
to his cause, but he did not know Sautot personally and later 
in the year would send out a man he knew well and trusted to 
carry out his centralised policy of government and by so doing 
would ruin things for Sautot and almost throw New Caledonia 
into revolt. This was so unnecessary. Sautot had managed the 
matter of cooperation between Australia, New Hebrides, the 
Western Pacific High Commission in Fiji (Sir Harry Luke), and 
of New Caledonia very effectively. 

Coming as he did from New Hebrides, where he had gained 
the trust of most of his French fellows and worked well with his 
British opposite number, R.D. Blandy, and with B.C. Ballard, 
the Commonwealth of Australia representative in Vila. He also 
worked well with R.G. Menzies, Australian Prime Minister, so 
things just needed to take their course for the most pressing 
problems to be solved. This did not happen. 

Even before Sautot carried out the actual rally in Septem¬ 
ber 1940, Raymond Pognon, a well-respected French citizen 
in Noumea and former member of the General Council, had sent off a letter on 3 August 1940 to 
de Gaulle suggesting a rally to Free France. Raymond Pognon was to be one of Sautot’s strongest 
supporters. 

But there were also Vichy supporters in New Caledonia and radicals who wanted to set up a gov¬ 
ernment of their own. They were frightened that Australia would take them over. There were others 
who thought they should support Vichy unless the economic situation grew too bad. These people 
even encouraged trade with Japan. Hence there was room for all sorts of manoeuvres and resentment 
in high places by those removed from office when Sautot took over as governor of New Caledonia. 

De Gaulle, suspicious of Australia’s motives, sent out a senior officer in the Colonial Office, 
Governor-General Richard Brunot, to inspect what was going on. He arrived as we know from Gra- 



Photo 19 New Caledonian France Libre stamps 
of varying dates (from Anne Cawsey’s of col¬ 
lection including stamps sent by her grand¬ 
mother Muriel Kerr) 
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ham Kerr’s diary by the Pan Air Clipper from Auckland 19 April. Australia and New Zealand were 
anxious that he should feel they were friendly. A message came from Naval headquarters in Auckland 
that a former New Zealand Prime Minister, J.G. Coates and others in the New Zealand War Cabi¬ 
net, would be passing through Noumea in the Clipper and would like to meet Brunot. 

A secret message came through from New Zealand regarding the provision of some form of im¬ 
mediate assistance to copra growers in French Pacific colonies: 

you will realise our reluctance to give special assistance to Producers in this area 
[Tahiti in particular owing to its proximity to New Zealand] which we cannot imme¬ 
diately give to Producers in our own Territories. 31 

Brunot’s views on assistance to producers and merchants to ensure a reasonable return without 
unduly stimulating production, and purchase of existing stocks at reasonable prices, were not heed¬ 
ed. This is a perfect example of the real attitude of Australia and New Zealand towards the French in 
Oceania whom they had always regarded as intruders on British territory. Local French resentment 
of this perceived Australasian attitude was not illusory. 

As far as Australia was concerned, Burns Philp and Company now had the field in New Hebri- 
des to themselves and could charge desperate planters, British and French, what they liked. This was 
unless ships could be provided to remove French produce, formerly loaded by vessels of the French 
Government shipping line Messageries Maritimes, Burns Philp’s rival. So how did this fit in with the 
Commonwealth offer of commercial aid to the stricken French colonies? 

In the early twenties, when questioned about the lack of varied British shipping in the New Heb¬ 
rides, Merton King had said that there had been one enterprising firm (Kerr Brothers Limited) that 
tried to run a second shipping line connecting Fiji, New Hebrides and Sydney as well as transporting 
the Condominium Joint Court to various places in the New Hebrides Group to carry out its duties. 

A subsidy had been requested from the Western Pacific High Commission to help establish the 
line, which was not granted as it did not fit in with Colonial Office policy for the New Hebrides. 
After the tragic loss of the Tathra in 1912 the enterprise came to nothing. Kerr Bros. Ltd had good 
friends on both sides of the Condominium divide and a third shipping company may well have put 
an end to some of the bitter rivalry between the Messageries Maritimes and Burns Philp. 

Graham Kerr was not a traitor to his British cause but in the uncomfortable position of having 
enemies as well as friends on both sides of the Condominium divide because of the Condominium 
Agreement itself. Britain from the beginning had lukewarm interest the New Hebrides and did not 
offer her nationals the same support that France did to hers. 

In 1927, when the Kerr family sold Turtle Bay plantation, there were no British buyers as under 
British Condominium rules it was impossible for them to get labour. It then became a matter of turn¬ 
ing to the other partner in the Condominium, the French, who were not impeded French Condomini¬ 
um rules. If the Kerrs had sold to the French completely, as was the original plan, they would now have 
been well out of it. But they hadn’t and the British merchant firm of Kerr Bros in Sydney remained 
involved. Instead the Kerr Brothers were inveigled by astute French stockbrokers in Paris into becoming 
large shareholders in a company Compagnie Generate Franco-Hebridaise (CGFH) based on Turtle Bay 
Plantation, which was taken over in 1930 by Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides and the French 
Government controlled the shares in Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides. 

As a member of Conseil Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides, after inspecting its 1932 balance 
sheet in Paris, Graham Kerr found that with the support of certain members of the Department of 
Colonies, the Director of Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides in Paris, Charles Aupied, was em¬ 
bezzling the shareholders’ money. His loud protests (in English) before the Conseilhud to be stopped, 
whatever it took. Foreigners, including British ones, were not kindly regarded in the beleaguered 
France of the 1930s. 
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In 1928 the Kerr Bros. Ltd had ill-advisedly—as Graham Kerr realised too late—bought anoth¬ 
er plantation, Hog Harbour, belonging to the Thomas family. Ironically Kerr had been negotiating 
with the Thomases the sale of Hog Harbour on behalf of the Compagnie Generate Franco-Hebridaise. 
This company had bought Turtle Bay from the Kerr Bros. 

A price of 25 thousand pounds had been agreed upon when the Thomas family decided instead 
to accept a second option for 17 thousand pounds from another Frenchman working secretly for the 
same company as Kerr. Graham Kerr was so incensed at this underhand action that he with a French 
friend, Emil My, took up Thomas’s option themselves to get even. All went quite well until the Fall of 
France when French markets and French shipping both disappeared. 32 Now the Kerrs were saddled 
with a non-productive plantation and a big shareholding in the plantations of the Societe Frangaise 
des Nouvelles-Hebrides. The Societe Fran$aise plantations were so badly run even before the war that 
they produced no dividends for their shareholders. 

The British Colonial Office had been warned time and time again what would happen if British 
planters were not granted the same rights to labour as French ones. The warnings were met with 
silence. The case of Kerr Brothers is an extreme example of the result. 

The Paris headquarters of Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides were supporters of Vichy and 
they had colleagues amongst the legal fraternity in New Caledonia who were prepared to carry out 
orders from Vichy for fat fees. These fees the Kerrs were expected to pay in costs and damages, should 
the thoroughly illegal case to get revenge be forced through the French Court in Noumea. 

Sautot knew this. I believe that if he had been permitted by de Gaulle to remain on the job in 
New Caledonia the case would have been declared null and void and the long years of persecution 
that followed for the Kerr family, averted. 

As far back as 1936, the British side of the Condominium Government could have stopped the 
case from going before the French Court in Vila by insisting it went before the Joint Court where it 
belonged. But if the British side had done this, it would have been put in the uncomfortable position 
of defying its Condominium partner—something it had been loath to do from the very beginning 
of Condominium rule. So the British side did nothing. 

Governor-General Richard Brunot arrived in Noumea on his tour of inspection on Saturday 
19 April and was given a big reception. He remained there until 22 May when he left by the Pan Air 
Clipper for Auckland on his way to Tahiti. Another passenger was Robert Menzies, the Australian 
Prime Minister who had just had a cordial meeting with de Gaulle in London. 

Sautot distrusted Brunot from the start, knowing that he wanted to take over his job. Brunot’s 
inept handling of affairs in Tahiti—where he caused the arrest of the Governor of Tahiti, the Colo¬ 
nial Secretary and the British Consul—soon brought about his recall by de Gaulle. 

De Gaulle then sent a trusted colleague, Captain Thierry d’Argenlieu, to take up the position 
of High Commissioner for France in the Pacific: ‘To restore finally and without half-measures the 
authority of Free France in the Pacific’. 33 D’Argenlieu arrived in Noumea from Papeete on board 
Triomphant on 5 November 1941. 

De Gaulle, himself beleaguered, did not appreciate the fact that Sautot was managing the diffi¬ 
cult situation very well and getting on well with Australia and New Zealand. These countries, with 
Britain’s concurrence, were doing the best they could with the few resources they had to defend 
themselves and New Caledonia against rapidly increasing enemy aggression, while trying to find 
ships and markets for copra. 

B.C. Ballard, Commonwealth Representative in Noumea, reported on 23 October that de 
Gaulle had told Sautot that an agreement had been reached in London that the French franc should 
be stabilized at 176,625 for all French colonies which had declared for Free France. This meant that 
sterling could be purchased for francs for genuine trade operations. 34 The worthless franc was one of 
the problems the Kerrs had to deal with in purchasing goods for francs in Sydney. 

In Graham Kerr’s diary he mentioned a contingent of men sent from Australia to New Caledo- 
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nia, British planes flying between the Solomons and New Caledonia via the New Hebrides, and the 
setting up of radio stations in New Hebrides. A rather meagre effort but all that could be done at this 
time when Britain and her Allies were threatened on all sides. 

D’Argenlieu’s visit threatened to undo all that had Sautot had achieved. Brunot from Tahiti had 
tried to have Sautot removed on health grounds which Sautot denied. He radioed de Gaulle on 23 
July that he remained loyal to him but would oppose Brunot with the support of the French popu¬ 
lation of New Caledonia and New Hebrides, if he tried to return to Noumea. 

D’Argenlieu, not yet on the scene, tried to appease him on 5 August but this did not go down 
well when Sautot found that instead of installing himself at Tahiti as he had thought, d’Argenlieu 
was coming to Noumea with a large staff. He thought ‘Noumea was too small to hold both a High 
Commissioner and a Governor and [wanted] to submit his own resignation’. 35 

There was immediate concern in Australia and also from Sir Harry Luke in Fiji, and Blandy 
in Vila. Unlike Sautot, D’Argenlieu (like de Gaulle) had his doubts about Australia and whether 
it intended to take over New Caledonia. But this was not on the cards as Australia had more than 
enough problems. 

As mentioned earlier, America was still neutral as far as Vichy was concerned and not at war with 
Japan until the attack on Pearl Harbour on 7 December 1941. D’Argenlieu was anti-Vichy. 

The year ended with the United States vastly stepping up its efforts in Pacific defence now that it 
had been directly attacked. How would d’Argenlieu react to an American ‘invasion of New Caledo¬ 
nia’ as a forward base for its attack on the Japanese? 

Sautot would have a fight on his hands to hold things together in New Caledonia; not with most 
New Caledonians, the United States, Britain, nor Australia, but with d’Argenlieu. 

It becomes clear why the solutions to the problems concerning Graham Kerr and his fellow ci¬ 
vilians took so long to solve. If de Gaulle could have been brought to realise it, Sautot was doing a 
very good job. 
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Endnotes 

1 See Hebridais pp. 35-36 for short biography of Marc Cariou. My father considered him to be ‘a decent 
straightforward man’. In 1939 he had asked his agents in Marseilles—Julliens—if they or some of their 
friends could back Cariou to get him free of Barraus and Ballandes. He could arrange for Carious goods and 
others from the same area to be shipped to the Julliens. See Black Envelope 3. Valette/Kerr corres. 2 April 
1939. 

2 See Clarence Letter File. SFNH matters, copy of notes G.LS. Kerr to Harelle 18 April 1941. He told Harelle 
that if he had the authority it would be better to cancel the leases of SFNH plantations and run them on 
behalf of the shareholders ‘but not administered from Paris [his emphasis].. .1 am sure that with practical and 
honest administration the SFNH could be a power in the Pacific. But our motto has to be “No Corruption”.’ 
He brought up the names of Burns Philp and Co., W.R. Carpenter & Co. and Morris Hedstrom Ltd as 
successful firms. ‘But their administration [is] in the Pacific, not in Europe. Why cannot SFNH be a success 
too? I am not asking you to do anything that is not in the interests of the shareholders’. I (Katherine Cawsey) 
am left wondering if the marriage of Harelle’s daughter to Gomichon Des Granges in 1937 had any bearing 
on his attitude to the SFNH case against the Kerrs. 

3 Niaouli is an essential oil taken from the Melaleuca quinquenervia plant (native to New Caledonia, Eastern 
Australia and Papua New Guinea). 

4 See Caledoniens: repertoire bio-bibliographique de la Nouvelle-CalLdonie, Patrick O’Reilly 2nd ed. 1980:273- 
274 for short biography of Henry-Louis Milliard 1882—1948, Noumea Manager of Ballandes. 

5 See Clarence Letter File. Interview with Milliard dated 18 April 1941. Kerr told Milliard that he had seen 
Colonel Harelle in Vila in March and was impressed by his attitude and bearing. Harelle had agreed with him 
that it would be far better in the shareholders’ interests to do away with all plantation leases. Milliard told 
him that it was necessary for Harelle to notify leaseholders, if the condition of plantations not being properly 
maintained was disclosed, with a view to them being cancelled. ‘Mr. Milliard also says that Governor Sautot 
has necessary authority to move in the matter of control.’ Thus, in theory, SFNH affairs in the New Hebrides 
were now under the control of de Gaulle, not Vichy. 

6 Fatoux was placed by Brunot in charge of the Department of Economic Affairs which handled foreign 
exchange questions. See Lawrey, John, The Cross of Lorraine in the South Pacific , p. 66. 

7 As good friends of my family, Marcel Kollen and a friend were invited to visit us at Kermadec and my elder 
sister Joyce made a salmon dish in their honour. Airing my French, I ventured to ask if they would like encore 
du poison when they finished the first helping which they obviously enjoyed. Laughing, Marcel said I really 
should not be so insulting about my sister’s cooking. Poison — poisson —was all the same to me. We had a 
happy hilarious evening, the proud father showing us photos of his wife and baby son. 

8 Nicolas Ratzel, a retired surveyor became Sautot’ s personal assistant supplying him with valuable local 
knowledge which as a Condominium official from New Hebrides Sautot would not have had. See Lawrey, 
John. The Cross of Lorraine in the South Pacific, p. 53. 

9 Adolphe H. Nichols was a British member of the Condominium Government in charge of Customs and a 
friend of my father’s. 

10 Who was this Judge? From a later diary entry, I think he may well have been Georges Pognon—a trusted 
member of Sautot’s entourage. Pognon is the name my father mentioned. He would certainly not be a 
Vichy supporter and hence able to look at my father’s case dispassionately. See White Envelope 3. SFNH 
documents, under Sept 1941. A pencilled addition to this document said that the case did not come off in 
March 1942, when it was supposed to be called. Judge Pognon went to Sydney in May 1942 with my father. 
He told him not to worry as the other side could not win. Coursin, lawyer for the Kerrs, was to be pushed to 
get final judgment and costs on the highest scale, which might well be the reason SFNH lawyers continued 
to hedge and Coursin, for whatever reason, did not force the issue. 

11 Georges Paul Rolland was a member of a pioneer French family that arrived in the New Hebrides in 1887. 
For short biographies of the above and his father Georges Emile Hyacinthe Rolland 1871-1933 See Hebridais 
pp. 199-200. 

12 Charles Levy had replaced Adolphe Deplanque as Barrau’s Manager on Santo. 

13 It was a very sore point with my father that although Burns Philp were paid a yearly subsidy by the Australian 
Government to serve British interests in the Group, they put their own interests first, as they had earlier in the 
century, when they appropriated for themselves and the New Hebrides Mission, the thousand pound grant 
of the British government to help needy British subjects get their lands surveyed. 

14 One of the mysteries in the case against my father is that his current lawyer Marcel Coursin was the son of 
the original French Lawyer in Vila, Joseph-Marc Coursin who acted for SFNH in the final conveyance of 
Turtle Bay and Mate Wulu to CGFH on 11 Oct 1928 at the British Residence under British law. Surely he 
must have known that it was a ‘dead letter’ as far as SFNH was concerned. Coursin pere sold his Vila practice 
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to Gomichon Des Granges when he retired to Noumea. Was Marcel Coursin one of the lawyers Des Granges 
thought was out for ‘fat fees’ in an unwinnable case and was this the reason he continued to obfuscate 
although given the requested documents? 

15 Sir Harry Luke was Governor of Fiji and Western Pacific High Commissioner. 

16 See White Envelope No.3. Papers. Kerr versus SFNH. At this family meeting 5 Aug 1941 my father 
suggested selling the family interest at Hog Harbour in Societe Kerr/My , with the exception of Sakau island 
for 1500000F or its equivalent. He also suggested offering the Kerr and My family interest in SFNH for the 
sum of 500.000F, if the family agreed. ‘ESP [East Santo Plantations] was in an impossible position with our 
beautiful British Government in N.H. standing by—no outside labour and no market for our copra. We 
simply had to go under the French flag to be able to get outside labour and to have an open market for our 
copra [as Societe Kerr/My\... our copra went into France free, and in addition we were given considerable 
amounts in bonuses. Things were just getting to a good state after the Depression when France capitulated ... 
we and all other copra people were left stranded without sale of a bag of copra for a year... After registering 
Societe Kerr/My, and when everything seemed promising, I thought to make it more important and not just 
dependent on copra, so was bringing in other shareholders ... There were important interests willing to come 
in e.g. Julliens’. It was then found that the faulty registration of Societe Kerr/My by Catalan and Ducasse made 
that impossible. So Graham Kerr set up Kerr et Cie. Unfortunately this happened just as France fell and all 
kinds of restrictions were imposed. He still thought there was good business to do if stock could be obtained. 
Then he voiced, for the first time, the mistake he had made in taking over the Hog Harbour property from 
the Thomas family. The French in 1928 had accepted the offer he negotiated for 25000 pounds and then— 
going over his head—Thomas gave the French a second option of 17.000. My father was so angry that he ‘lost 
[his] head’ and bought it for the family at the lower price. ‘The first two years cleared nearly 5000 pounds 
but then the bad times started and we were only getting out of it when France went down and our market for 
copra was cut out.’ 

17 This quote raised in me an involuntary smile. As children and teenagers we sat through many lectures about 
not getting through life if we did not have a system, which in our youthful arrogance, or innocence, we 
regarded as a joke. My father could never get on our wave-length however much he tried. Later in life I have 
to agree that a system is necessary. 

18 Frank Puaux had been Vice-Consul in the Vichy French Consulate in Sydney. He left that position and came 
to Noumea to work with Sautot for Free France and de Gaulle. He was appointed Director of Economic 
Affairs. See John Lawrey. The Cross of Lorraine in the South Pacific, p. 53. 

19 I have no further information on this young man. Was he perhaps John Robert Kerr then aged 27 who had 
in 1938 finished a First-Class Honours degree in Law at Sydney University and was called up for military 
service and was perhaps one of contingent sent to New Caledonia? If this were so, he would, in 1974, after a 
distinguished career, become Governor General of Australia and involved in the controversy of the dismissal 
of Gough Whitlam, the Labour Prime Minister. 

20 Burgos mother-of-pearl from Turbo shell species used for inlays and decoration. 

21 See Glossary of Names. Book 1 for short biography of Stavisky (not written). Later the SFNH opposition 
would now look at the ‘amicable settlement’ idea to get out of paying costs and damages but Graham Kerr 
would have none of it. 

22 See endnote 9. 

23 Strangely he received the letter on my 24th birthday 8 October 1941. It was addressed to both my parents to 
tell them that I was getting married later in the year but was not mentioned in the diary entry. Depressed at 
not getting anywhere with his problems and with bad arthritis, I think he must have put it aside thinking that 
he ought to have been consulted first about the groom’s financial prospects, as fathers were in those days; even 
if I had attained my majority and it was war time. If my mother had been there when he read it, as I thought 
would be the case when I sent it off, she would have put all to rights, but she was in Noumea. (Katherine Kerr 
was engaged to marry George Francis Cawsey who was a soldier at that time ed.) 

24 Perronnet married a cousin of the Mys, Mile. Dillensenger, in March 1936. 

25 Hardly likely as Burns Philp vessels were now under the control of the Australian Government. 

26 Rev. William Anderson in charge of the New Hebrides Mission station at Hog Harbour. 

27 See Hebridais p. 84 for short biography of Charles Graziani. 

28 See White Envelope 3. Papers re G.L.S. Kerr’s case against SFNH. 

29 This letter was written before his fallout with Jules Jocteur. 

30 Since about 1908 the British Consulate in Noumea had been a Trading Post not that of a Career Diplomat, 
thus looking after economic matters was its main duty. 

31 Reel G21.272. H.B.M. Consulate. Noumea, New Caledonia. Inwards and Outwards Telegrams 1940-1942. 
17 May 1941. 
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32 See endnote 16. 

33 See Lawrey, John. The Cross of Lorraine in the South Pacific, p. 69. 

34 WP 163 Reel G21268. H.B.M. Consulate Noumea. Inwards and Outwards Corres. Re the wartime situation 
in New Caledonia 1940—1945. 

35 See endnote 32, Chapter 4 
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Chapter 3 1942: This was the Year when the 
War Seemed Lost for the Allies. 


T he year began with Graham Kerr by himself at Hog Harbour plantation and regretting Muriel’s 
absence. On New Year’s Day he 

launched into another year—wish I was with the family. All the native village 
seemed to turn out with decorations, and carrying bunches of flowers which they pre¬ 
sented to me after singing songs—must have been nearly a hundred, men, women and 
children. This was early morning. 

On 3 January he ‘saw a steamer in at Port Olry, and when she left... could see it was the Morin- 
da. She seemed to be going to the Canal’. The next day he ‘had Mr Anderson along to see one of the 
Tonkinese who cut his foot badly with bamboo. Frank back’. 1 This meant that at least he had familiar 
company again. He was putting his mind to reorganising the labour force. 

Lus, a native from the Mission village started work today. I want to get 5 good 
natives to make 5 groups of workers: 9 Tonkinese and 1 native in each, so as to cut up 
the Tonkinese. They have bad elements amongst them. Thought to leave for the Ca¬ 
nal tomorrow morning taking Lus, but I had a note from Mr Anderson saying Sethie 
would be going on Wednesday so I put off—also am hoping Barrau’s ship \Flamo\ may 
be along with Mr. Deplanque. 2 

Needless to say Flamo did not arrive so, on 7 January, Graham Kerr left for Shark Bay, Turtle 
Bay and My’s, accompanied by Sethie with Lus sometimes carrying his attache case. After dejeuner 
at Coulons, they left for My’s which they reached about 5pm. ‘It is a weary journey and the horses 
were about done and poor Lus very tired. Made welcome at My’s.’ On 8 January after consulting 
with Jean My and his mother about Hog Harbour Plantation—they being shareholders—he went 
with Jean to the Canal by car. After stopping for mail at Martin’s they bought food and stopped at 
the Dart River for lunch, Sethie was with them. Then they crossed the river by Service boat and went 
to Barrau’s. Here Mr Deplanque told him he would ‘be along next Tuesday. 

At Comptoirs Frangais des Nouvelles Fbebrides, Ballandes, they found that Requin had just left for 
Vila with Mr Lebrun on board, who hoped to get news there of a copra pickup. On the way back to 
My’s they stopped briefly at Surunda, headquarters of Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Fbebrides to see 
Commandant Harelle. Among the letters he had picked up at the Post Office were letters from Joyce 
and Katherine about her wedding on 2 December 1941 and that her husband, George Cawsey, was 
about to go to Darwin with the Australian forces. 

Next day 

Jean ran me up in the plantation by car. It is really a model how he has laid out 
things, and he has a very fine plantation on the plateau. Had it not been for the capit¬ 
ulation of France he would be in a very good situation. 
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Kerr had to get back to Hog Harbour. ‘Jean ran me 
up to Turtle Bay in the car—I had sent the boys on ear¬ 
lier when Jean insisted on taking me in the car to where 
the bush began’ where he transferred to the horse and off 
they went. They stayed the night at Coulons and on 10 
January he and Lus pushed on with Sethie remaining at 
the native village. Bad weather prevailed at Hog Harbour. 

Very bad for outside work. [So I] 
planned out a new system of work in 
Groups so as to have better control Prob¬ 
ably arranging to have one native ‘Leader’ 
in each group of about 9, leaving so many 
men for special jobs and general, and the 
women for a separate group. 

He continued this work next day and also went along 
to see Anderson ‘re carrying-on of Jocteur—he seems to have been giving out goods indiscriminately 
and the money seems to have been going into his own pocket’. He wrote Jocteur a letter about it. On 
14 January Barrau’s vessel, Flamo, arrived. Deplanque was not on board. ‘Asked the young fellow on 
board to come along to dinner, but he says he does not like to leave the ship.’ Next day he delivered 
hides to the vessel and received some goods. A cable had arrived from Muriel telling him that she was 
thinking of going to Sydney and asking his advice so he decided to go to the Canal in Flamo when the 
vessel returned from Port Olry where goods were to be delivered. This he did, Flamo stopping off at 
Coulons’ and then at Mys’ where he disembarked as Jean My was going by car to the Canal next day. 

A circular came from the Canal in the afternoon [of 16 January] advising French 
settlers that the ‘Chefde Cabinet of the French High Commissioner in New Caledo¬ 
nia, Mr D’Argenlieu, will hold a reception at the Canal tomorrow. Evidently there is 
something in from Noumea. 

He and Jean left very early the next day, picking up Commandant Harelle on the way. Requin 
had not arrived back from Vila so Ballandes had no news from there about the copra pick-up. They 
then went on to the French Delegation and to Graziani’s. 

It is not known how the Chef de Cabinet is coming. However about midday a 
French man-of-war came in and anchored off the Government [office] .. .The Delegue 
went on board. Soon after, the man-of-war lifted anchor and went up to Luganville. 

Graham Kerr and Jean My had dejeuner at Graziani’s and then returned to the Government 
Office. 



Photo 20 Katherine Cawsey’s husband, George Cawsey, 
in Darwin, summer 1941-1942 where he experienced first¬ 
hand the bombing of Darwin on 19 February 1942. 


During the afternoon the Chefdu Cabinet, Mr Fourcade, came ashore and gave an 
address to the people present. Most of the settlers of these parts were there. Mr Four- 
cade spoke very well. Jean My was the principal other speaker. We are all invited on 
board. 3 

Showing how disorganised French mail distribution was, having found no mail for himself at the 
Post Office, he continued: ‘It seems the Neo-Hebridais brought the mail from Noumea to Tanna and, 
it is said, the Requin was going down there to pick it up’. 
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Graham Kerr had had a radio asking for his urgent presence in Noumea at Kerr and Co. because 
of the balance sheet—‘Being a registered company we have to put in our returns by a certain time’. 
He did not board the French man-of-war but sent off a radio to Noumea telling Muriel to wait and 
returned to Ballandes to await Jean’s return ashore. Then they went back to My’s via Palikula, accom¬ 
panied by Harelle. They found the road between Palikula and Theobroma blocked by a fallen tree. 
‘No axe in the car so Jean My went back to Pascal Michel’s for one. Young Bidal came along with 
some natives and cleared the way.’ They did not get back to My’s until 9pm—‘a bit tired’. 

He had hoped to return to the plantation next day but was very anxious to see Lebrun, not yet 
back from Vila in Requin. He remained at My’s and next day sent the ni-Santo who had accompa¬ 
nied him down to the Canal to see if Requin had arrived. The answer was no, so he was once again 
‘just putting in time. Mys very good to me’. Jean My took him to the Canal next day but there was 
still no ship. They persuaded him to stay until 22 January and he sent the ni-Santo ahead to Turtle 
Bay with the horse while Jean drove him there in the car. He and his companion made it back to 
Hog Harbour via Coulons, arriving about 4pm. On 23 January he had to ‘drill four Tonkinese who 
had threatened Francois’. On the next day he had ‘Francois on with nearly all the labour, getting 
material ready to build a copra shelter, so that we can go on making—if copra pick-up. We can use 
it for shell’. 

There was still no sign of Requin by 28 January. Kerr now decided to ‘pass on some Tonkinese, 
mostly finishing end of January, and a few finished previously, to Jean My. We have too many of 
them and it should be much better to have an intermingling of natives with the 40 remaining Tonki¬ 
nese. We can get natives from the village here and from Pt Olry’. Indigenous labourers were always 
preferred to outsiders. 

No Requin by 29 January 1942 but Kerr was getting the plantation books ready for January 
clear-up. 


War news confused, but the Japs seem to have taken Rabaul. However a big Jap 
Fleet of warships and transports has been caught by the Allies in Malacca Straits with 
very serious results to the Japs. England and Australia do not seem to be pulling well 
together and even in England, there is much criticism of Churchill. 4 


On 30 January he ‘took a walk up 
the hill in the cotton field in the early 
morning ... My legs are getting very 
tired if I walk much’. He was finalis¬ 
ing the paper work necessary to send 
certain Tonkinese labour to Jean My. 
My’s cutter, the Liberte, arrived on 
1 February to collect the 51 Tonki¬ 
nese involved. He had expected Jean 
My to be on board but My wrote to 
say he had meet with an accident—‘a 
piece of wood has gone through his 
foot’. So Kerr decided to go on with 
the cutter. When they arrived at Mys’ 
he found that one of the Tonkinese 
and his wife were not there so he gave 
Jean My their documents [carnets]. 

Jean My needed to see the doctor 
at the Canal so, with a ni-Santo driv- 



Photo 21 PBY Catalinas on the ramp of the Luganville Seaplane Base, Segond Chan¬ 
nel, Espiritu Santo, New Hebrides, 12 February 1942, source United States Navy, ‘The 
World War II Database’, online, founded and managed by C. Peter Chen of Lava 
Development, LLC. 
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ing, they set off next day. While Jean went to the hospital, Graham Kerr went to Ballandes and found 
that Requin had just left for Port Olry with Mr Lebrun on board. Later in the day they returned to 
Mys. ‘The Requin passed into Turtle Bay just before dark.’ 

Next day 4 February they ‘left fairly earlier in My’s car for Turtle Bay. Found the Requin had 
finished atT.B. [Turtle Bay] plantation and had gone across to the other side. She will later go on to 
Mate Wulu and My’s. I returned to My’s to wait for her. She came down and anchored off Gardels’. 5 
Kerr and several of the Coulon family boarded the vessel which then left for Shark Bay where they 
spent the night. 

Next stop was Port Olry where they had breakfast with the Flarbulots, getting away for Flog 
Flarbour in the mid-afternoon. Lebrun came ashore and was shown around and Kerr then found 
that they were not taking copra this trip. Fie must, by now, have been wondering if it would ever be 
picked up. Work must continue so on 9 February he set his mind to organising the remaining labour 
into 5 sections of 9 or 10 men. ‘Flave a “Leader” in each group who will be responsible for the work 
being carried out. Flave 5 Tonkinese in each group.’ Fie considered this important as, together ‘they 
are about the greatest loafers in the world ... For the present I have left the No-Man’s Land where 
the blue flower has not been dealt with’. 6 

FFe arranged with Reverend William Anderson to accompany him in the New FIebrides Mission 
launch to the Canal where he went to collect his mail left by Morinda. They arrived there 11 February 
and he found mail from Muriel dated 28 February at the Post Office saying that ‘M. and Nancy both 
well but much worried’. Fie arranged to go on with Anderson to the South Santo Mission Station. 

We called at Mrs Fox’s on the way ... but [she] was not there. Pushed on to Tangoa. 

Made welcome by Mr Gillan, and, Mr Anderson and I were given nice rooms. Mission 
Station on Tangoa is nicely set up. 

The next day Gillan and Anderson were going to Malo so Graham Kerr asked them to drop him 
at John Stephen’s place. Mrs Fox and her daughter, Dorothy, wife of John Stephens, were there. Mrs 
Fox and her husband Everard, had, years earlier, managed Kerr’s store on Tongoa and Kerr had great 
respect for her abilities. FFe 

thought the elder daughter of Mrs Fox with her mother, might come to FFog FFar- 
bour to look after the store, etc, while I would be away in Noumea, but the daughter 
has gone to Australia. 

So that was that. FFe returned to the Mission Station on Tangoa with Anderson later in the 
afternoon trying to work out his next move. On 13 February he and Anderson went across to the 
mainland of Santo ‘to call on Watson and Axam... these are old settlers here. A Mr Lewis was there 
too and spoke of a Mr Davies who would perhaps be suitable to relieve me to get away to Noumea.’ 
Lewis took him to see Davies next day and the deal was done. Davies agreed to go to FFog FFarbour 
until Kerr returned: 

FFe has some quite good recommendations from Sinden of Tebaghi [Tiebaghi] 
mine in New Caledonia, and from Douglas Carter. Davis was in New Caledonia for 
some years, speaks French fluently and is used to handling Tonkinese. That will be very 
useful for us. 

Graham Kerr was now stranded on Tangoa waiting for Morinda to arrive. It did not come so he 
eventually made it to Segond Canal with Davies in a dinghy on 17 February, getting very sunburnt 
on the way. 
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Mr Deplanque of Barrau’s kindly sent his launch up to the post with us. Sent ra¬ 
dio to Noumea ‘waiting chance’. Called at B.P.’s—no news of Morinda. Davies and I 
walked on to Ballandes. The Requin will be going up our way tomorrow so I arranged 
to go on with her. Left an order for goods with Ballandes, returned to B.E’s. Mr Harris 
[the manager] is putting us up for the night. 7 

They made it to Hog Harbour late in the evening of 18 February and Mr Lebrun came ashore to 
dinner. After returning from Port Olry, Requin collected Kerr’s heavy luggage before returning to the 
Canal. Now began the job of showing Mr Davies the way of things, balancing the books and leaving 
notes for Francois so that he could now make the trip south to the Canal. On 21 February he left on 
horseback accompanied by Sethie also on horseback and by Lus on foot. They 

reached Shark Bay about noon. I wanted to push on but Coulons insisted on me 
stopping for a snack ... reached My’s by 5 pm. Had rather a bad trip through, getting a 
lawyer-vine round my neck between Hog Harbour and Shark Bay and was badly torn. 

Jean My took a good many prickles out with tweezers. Had a warm bath and felt better. 

Jean My took him to the Canal by car then next day and after trying to see Lebrun and 
finding him ill, and finding no messages at the Post office he found that the Flamo was leaving 
for Vila that very day so he decided to go with her. ‘She came up from South Santo with the 
Thomas family ... and I went on board almost immediately after saying goodbye to Jean My.’ 
He had collected his heavy luggage brought down earlier by Requin. Commandant Harelle was 
also a passenger. They reached Vila 23 February where Graham Kerr booked himself into Mme. 
Reid’s where he had a 

clean up—my face and neck in a bad state with the torn ... flesh and badly burnt 
lips through trip in small boat from Davies’ place to Canal last week under broiling 
sun. I look rather a horrible picture. Morinda has not arrived yet and nothing in sight 
for Noumea. 8 

Then there occurred an unfortunate set-to with Robert Kuter, French Resident Commissioner 
who, I believe, could have been more understanding of my father’s distraught condition. Graham 
Kerr would not have been easy to deal with having coped with so many frustrations. But Kuter— 
who had taken over from Sautot as French Resident—was not having an easy time with French High 
Commissioner d’Argenlieu who distrusted him, despite (or perhaps because of) the good relations 
he enjoyed with Blandy and the Commonwealth representative, B.C. Ballard. 

It seems that Graham Kerr received a message from a Mr Johnson of the British Government 
Office saying that he wanted to see him. 

I find they chartered the Flamo to bring the Thomas family to Vila although I was 
told by Mr Deplanque, for the owners, that I could take the trip and pay passage to 
their agent on board. 

The British Government, ‘MR BLANDY’ now has the hide to ask 1000F for the one- 
day trip. The wonderful Thomas had all kinds of luxuries with him but not even a crust 
of bread was offered to Harelle and me. Refused absolutely to pay it. Later they dropped 
to 500F which is still an imposition—however I paid it. Vila has a good many Australians 
and local non-identities strutting around in uniform making a farce of the ‘war effort’. 

One would think it was some pageantry got up to amuse the children ... If a Japanese 
force of any kind came along all these people could do would be to take to the bush. 
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And he blamed Blandy. This was perhaps unfair because with the Japanese driving further and 
further south, New Hebrides was directly in the line of fire. Both Blandy and Kuter representing 
both sides of the Condominium Government were receiving directions from their own Authorities 
that were far from clear, and Graham Kerr, as a mere civilian in war time, had to take a back seat. 

Graham Kerr, now aged 68, was courageously battling odds he had never before encountered 
and the discourteous treatment meted out to him hurt. This treatment added to the problems pre¬ 
sented when trying to run a plantation with no shipping to remove its products and trying to set up 
a company in Noumea. The preposterous Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides case against him 
controlled from France by Vichy meant that the prolonged intense strain was getting to him. 

The initial steps for the protection of the New Hebrides and New Caledonia and the setting up 
of defences was still in the hands of the Australian Government acting for Britain, and d’Argenlieu 
in Noumea acting for de Gaulle and Free France, and d’Argenlieu did not think Australia was pulling 
its weight. D’Argenlieu revealed his arrogance and lack of knowledge of the local situation—which 
was going surprisingly well until he arrived—and he was very effectively putting the Allies off-side. 
These included Australian, British, American and local New Caledonian patriots. Henri Sautot was 
the man they wanted. Hence the situation was tense. Guillemot had told Graham Kerr in a letter 
that strange things were taking place in Noumea but just how strange Kerr did not realise. 

So here, on 25 February, was a very angry man stranded in Vila just waiting. He paid fees and 
repatriation dues for Tonkinese labourers to the French Treasurer, Mr Crinon and called on Mr 
Guichard manager of Compagnie Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides. An American plane flew over Vila 
during the day. With the Japanese now at Guadalcanal war was getting ever closer and American 
involvement in New Caledonia and New Hebrides becoming very visible. Next day 

a small vessel came in from the Solomons, said to be carrying the last white people 
and Chinese away. All is said to be abandoned there. New Hebrides, so far, is in a better 
state. 

On 2 March Graham Kerr had been in Vila for a week. A steamer came in this morning to load 
copra for B.P. on the way to America it is supposed’. There was no other shipping. Morinda arrived 
on 8 March with very out of date mail. One letter dated 2 January from George Millar was an order 
for 100 sacks of coconuts to add to the 50 already requested. Graham Kerr had received neither or¬ 
der. ‘George Millar has been called up ... Ray [Ball] is now in charge as his health did not allow his 
call-up. Agnes is giving a hand and also Kate’. His daughter Margaret gave a hand in the evenings, 
so all the family was cooperating. 

I am badly wanted in Sydney they say. Copra price is moving and both Australia 
and America want it badly... 

Although he was stuck in Vila the rise in copra prices was a fillip to his spirits and when the 
Requin came in on 11 March he discussed matters with Mr Lebrun. He had an interview with 
Lebrun and Mr Guichard of Ballandes and agreed to sell 200 tons of copra to Compagnie Frangaise 
des Nouvelles-Hebrides under certain conditions, urging a quick pick-up. He told his diary that he 
was ‘doing nothing useful—terribly trying’. An RAAF plane arrived from Noumea which he hoped 
might carry mail. It did not. By 12 March he was so desperate that he went to see Blandy regarding 

Morinda calling at Noumea with passengers. British government would authorise 
such a call if New Caledonian authorities waived dues. Went to see Kuter ... he will 
radio Noumea. Saw Mr Pognon, French Judge, re chance to Noumea—his wife is in 
Noumea and he would like to go, but cannot leave his post without notification. 9 
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He then went to see Jones of Bums Philp—‘B.P. are always after their pound of flesh’. 

Jones says they would only consider calling at Noumea if they charged 30 pounds 
for each passenger. Great stunt these people are up to. They have been offering 675 F 
per ton for copra while the planters in Fiji are getting the equivalent of 19 pounds 16 
shillings Australian. 

Next day he received a radio from Sydney that ‘Carpenters offer 15 pounds a ton fob [Free on 
Board] New Hebrides in lots of not less than 350 tons ... A big improvement on the existing B.P. 
stunt of 675 F’. He wished he’d had the message a few days ago. He tried to fix things with Ballande’s 
Compagnie Frangaise des Nouvelles-FLebrides, bringing up Carpenter’s offer, but they could do nothing 
as they were already engaged ‘for some shipment by boat coming soon’. 

He had news that day that Adolphe Nichols, British Collector of Customs and a good friend, had 
died that morning and then he received a radio from Francois, his trusted employee at Hog Harbour, 
that he was ‘Leaving at once,’ Graham Kerr thought ‘it must be some dirty work of the Jocteur lot’. 
He went to Dupertuis’ place to see if Jean Ratard could possibly take charge at Hog Harbour for about 
three months so that he could leave to resolve certain matters in Noumea and Sydney but this was not 
possible as Ratard had arranged to go to Sydney. 10 Then on 16 March he said, ‘what was my astonish¬ 
ment to receive a radio from Sydney saying “Nancy, Muriel, Sydney”. Rather down-cast as I was hoping 
to see them at Noumea soon’. He then asked Jaques de Preville whether he could go to Hog Harbour. 

He is engaged to go to Harbulots but will let me know ... if he can go to H.H. in 
the meantime. If he could go I might manage to get away by Morinda to Sydney and 
get back via Noumea. 

Morinda arrived from the north on 17 March with Francois on board who told him that Jean 
My had put somebody in his place to help Davies in which case Graham Kerr could go to Sydney 
anyway. Kerr was terribly worried. 

Early in the morning of 18 March 

a troopship, the Westralia and HM S Achilles, came in. Some 700 U.S. soldiers landed 
for duty here. In no time after they came ashore there were anti-aircraft guns set up and 
large and small USA lorries were dashing around. Considerable material was landed from 
Westralia. We could very well take a leaf out of the Yank’s book in the quick way they get 
on to a job. Rang Mr Blandy to see if any chance of getting on to Noumea by the Westra¬ 
lia. These soldiers and material are from Noumea and I understand the ships are returning 
there. Went up to see Mr Kuter for his intervention. There are many passengers waiting 
to get across to Noumea. This is certainly the busiest day in Vila’s life. 

His efforts were unavailing because both the Westralia and the Achilles went out that night. 

De Preville who had a bad leg could not give him a definite answer until 21 March so he was still 
up in the air. On 20 March Kerr had an interview with Judge Egan and Mr Dubois at the instigation 
of Jocteur to see if it were possible to come to a friendly settlement, ‘although Jocteur has laid himself 
open to a serious claim for damages and admits irregularities. I am afraid we would only be throwing 
good money after bad to go for him. He has a small balance coming to him for salary and passages, 
so, as a final settlement I agree to pay him 3500F, (25 pounds) in final settlement of all outstanding 
matters and not bring a claim for damages.’ 

Referring to the time it took for him to get from one place to another, Kerr wrote that it is ‘four 
weeks today since I left Hog Harbour... and it is six months ago today since I arrived in Vila from 
Noumea in Philae. It is awful this waiting’. 
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On 22 March Uvea arrived from Noumea but, after enquiry, he found it would not be returning 
to Noumea for several weeks. He received letters dated 1 March from Mother and Nancy just as 
they were leaving for Sydney on the Philae. That same day the ‘ Shova left with a group of American 
soldiers probably for Havannah Harbour or Port Sandwich’ and Morinda came in from the north. 11 
Morinda left for Sydney next day ‘She is carrying a tremendous lot of evacuees for such a boat. Many 
men women and children, clearing out. He was almost distracted with worry at not being able to 
get back to Hog Harbour—or anywhere. 

On 29 March he noted: 

American aeroplane over early and later several transports and warships arrived. 

Three large transports and one warship ... while other vessels were outside. Certainly 
Vila never had such tonnage in port before. Very soon after arrival, food, war material 
etc, were coming ashore in dozens of motor barges. Soon their large lorries—just land¬ 
ed —were rushing around. There were caterpillar tractors, ordinary tractors and what 
not. Many soldiers landed with their kits. Vila is congested. 

And while all this action was going on, he—a civilian, was urgently needed in several places and 
was ‘just putting in time’. 30 March: 

Barges were landing material all night (Sunday)—almost difficult to get along the 
street. Material: guns, motor transport of all kinds, hoists, food, equipment of all kinds, 
coming ashore all day. 

He could hardly believe what he was seeing. America is on the go. Unfortunately, I am held 
up as no vessels allowed to leave port while the transports are here. The Caledonien and Uvea are 
just lying idle.’ With the arrival of the Americans in force, to take charge of the place Graham Kerr 
had considered to be ‘nobody’s baby’. Things were about to alter, but it would take time, and time 
was the essence to him. By now he was regretting that he had not gone to Sydney on the Morinda. 
3 April was ‘Good’ Friday but Kerr had his doubts about that and the rainy humid weather did 
not help. 

On 9 April he ‘went up to the Court to see if our case with SFNH was coming on today. The USA 
Military have taken over the Court building and the Court hardly knows where it is now. Nothing 
on.’ Philae came on 12 April but Ballandes told him she was not going north. He was ‘straining at 
the leash—it is hell’. 13 April. ‘Seven weeks in Vila today! What a life! Wandering about.’ 

On 14 April he was at last on the move; on Quand-Meme, a craft belonging to Mr Jones ofVan- 
ikoro. Other passengers were a man from Ballandes [name illegible], Leon Wright and Jacques de 
Preville—‘Nice weather and smooth sea. Mr Jones is very thoughtful and doing all he can to make 
us comfortable’. They reached the Canal, Santo on 16 April and he went ashore to see if there were 
any radio messages for him. Asked to dinner by Harris (B.P). Harris very kind. Slept on board.’ Next 
day he found that the Requin had just left for Hog Harbour with goods. 

She was to pick up copra but at the last minute [this] was countermanded as the 
vessel has to hurry back to do a trip for the authorities. Pity about the copra. 

Requin was back next day with an order from Hog Harbour which Kerr dealt with at Ballandes. 
Before Jones left for the north, he ‘collected some Whitford children and some natives he is taking 
back to the Banks’. With Kerr still aboard, they departed; the Requin meanwhile leaving on her 
special trip. Jacques de Preville had gone overland to Mate Wulu where they were to pick him up. 
Quand-Meme had business at Surunda where they spent the night. ‘Mr Venard very kind to us. He 
broke his arm a few days ago in a fall from a horse.’ 12 They collected de Preville next day and went on 
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to Hog Harbour. ‘Bustling around getting settled. Jones ashore to meals and he will stay the night. 
Davies and his wife and children all well.’ 

Having checked up at Hog Harbour, Graham Kerr returned to the Canal to deal with matters 
that had required him to visit the plantation first. On 22 April he set out. ‘I have Sethie’s horse and 
I arranged for a boy (Jack) from the village to come with me. Another boy also came, Tom—the son 
of Mat Wells.’ After stopping as usual at Coulons they reached My’s at 5pm, Very tired’. At the Canal 
on 25 April he saw Mr Lebrun of Ballandes to make sure he knew that Hog Harbour copra was on 
consignment through Ballandes then he and Jean My, with whom he had made the trip, went on to 
Leon Wright’s. In the afternoon, after Jean had inspected some road work in progress, they returned 
home. Next day he ‘put in a quiet day’. Mostly resting and, in the afternoon, he accompanied the 
My family to Mate Wulu to visit the Allegres. 13 

He needed to visit the Canal again, and on 27 April and went there on horseback. Jean wanted 
to take him in the car but he refused as ‘benzene is getting very scarce in New Hebrides’. A visit to 
the Post Office produced results with letters from home and the office. The Morinda had just arrived 
and was going on to Port Olry and Hog Harbour about 30 April. 

Kerr wanted to be back before Morinda arrived, so he did his usual trip on horseback through 
the bush and arrived back dead tired late on 28 April. He was to leave when the ship arrived and had 
to make sure that Davies and de Preville were briefed before he left. They saw him off to Vila on 1 
May. Morinda 

worked Duindui during [the] night and ran up to Lolowai by early morning. Left 
early ... Went to Norsup and picked up some copra. Caillard came on board going to 
Vila. Called at Sarmette in the evening for more copra”. 

They reached Vila on 4 May just as 

a big American convoy of Transport ships and accompanying warships arrived ... 

Big for here that is ... 10 or more vessels all told. Planes circled round before vessels 
came in. Vila bustling all day. Troops were landing well into the night, perhaps all 
night. Many dark-skinned troops. [By 5 May there were] something like 13 or 14 ves¬ 
sels. .. most of them now in the harbour. 

He wanted to get away ‘by the first craft going’. But when would that be? On 10 May he noted 
‘there seems to have been a big battle off the Solomon Islands—large losses on both sides probably. 
Planes busy hovering round; in for fuel, out again’. He attended to what business he could in connec¬ 
tion with orders and remittances but Morinda showed no signs of leaving. ‘What a place to be blocked 
in.’ By 13 May both Caledonien and Requin were also in the harbour. In 14 May in desperation ‘he 
went up to see the American General as it is said the Morinda is taken over by the Military authorities to 
be sent to Australia, but that no passengers will be allowed on board’. The report as to passengers, given 
to him by Burns Philp proved not to be true which made him feel little easier. ‘I do want to get on.’ 

The same day a small craft arrived from the Solomons with some soldiers on board and the Mo¬ 
rinda went alongside one of the American transports. On 17 May two transports went out but the 
Morinda was still there. Kerr was now reduced to playing cards to save his sanity. He heard a rumour 
on 18 May that one of the transports in port may take some passengers to Australia. It turned out to 
be true, so Graham Kerr prepared his things just in case. Burns Philp gave preference to women and 
children. After spending a wretched morning rushing round attending to last minute business from 
Kerr Brothers’ clients and paying Mme. Reid for accommodation, he was taken aboard by Gubbay’s 
dinghy having been accepted as a passenger. 

The transport turned out to be the Manoora a former Australian coastal passenger ship. A splen¬ 
did vessel’ Kerr called it, made even more so as he had a cabin to himself. ‘What a relief to get away 
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from Vila. We have the Australian soldiers from Vila on board. 14 The Captain of Manoora was very 
attentive, meeting me at top of gangway and taking me to my cabin’—the sort of treatment he was 
used to before the war. 15 

They left on 20 May escorted by Corvette 207 and, after collecting more passengers at Norfolk 
Island, arrived in Sydney on 25 May where they anchored in Darling Harbour. After trying in vain 
to get a taxi he ‘took his two attache cases and decided to walk to the office... Gave them a surprise, 
A.G., Ray Ball and Mile. Fomberteau [who did the firm’s French correspondence]’. 

His wife too had a surprise as she had had no news of him for months. He managed to get a taxi 
home where he was up-dated on all our news. His only son was away ‘on service’ but expected back 
in a few days—refused by the Air Force on medical grounds he had joined the Infantry. He learnt 
that my husband, George, was back in Sydney from Darwin and that we had a flat in Cremorne and 
that he had another grandson, Roger, born on 13 March to Muriel, his second daughter. Joyce and 
Margaret came in later and his wife Muriel and his youngest child, Nancy, were there to greet him. 

‘Glad to be back.’ 

He was in desperate need of clothes after some of the 
ordeals he had been through and next day Muriel accom¬ 
panied him to David Jones to buy what was available. The 
business of a copra pick-up was still of paramount impor¬ 
tance so he went to see Pelletier. ‘Still nothing arranged: one 
boat going to pick up copra was lost and another which was 
supposed to take mineral and copra failed, as the mineral 
was off.’ 

On 27 May he visited Carpenter &Co. ‘They are very 
anxious to get copra and can arrange shipment.’ He also dis¬ 
cussed the New Caledonian coffee pick-up which Kerr and 
Co. in Noumea was trying to arrange with someone going 
to Melbourne who could visit the Tea Control Board which 
also controlled coffee imports. On 29 May he had an inter¬ 
view with the Manager of the French Bank in Sydney about 
their opening a branch in Vila and found he was very keen 
on the idea. 

The Head of the Tea Control Board arrived in Sydney 
from Melbourne on 5 June, and Graham Kerr, accompanied 
by Mr Brial of Strathfield and Ray Ball, now Manager of Kerr Bros. Ltd., had a long interview with 
him. ‘He wants us to try and get him offers for quantities by Monday. We will radio.’ He then went 
to Mr Milliard of Ballandes at his apartment in Kings Cross ‘as they would be likely to have larger 
lots of coffee on hand in Noumea and New Hebrides than other people. He will radio Noumea. 

Graham Kerr mentioned in his diary the Japanese submarine attack that took place in Sydney on 
31 May. ‘Jap submarines have been working off the coast here, and 3 or 4 got into Sydney Harbour. 
They were destroyed without doing much damage’. This indicates the public were not told the whole 
story. 16 

On 8 June he found out the Cap Des Palmes was leaving for Noumea soon and made prepara¬ 
tions to leave if possible. He was all set to go next day, only to find that his passport had not been 
visaed when he left Noumea. ‘The Free French Department here would have to radio Noumea for 
permission for me to enter.’ The ship left without him. On 10 June he 

called in at the USA Offices ... to see if any chance of a passage to Noumea by one 
of their military planes going that way. Eventually got contact with Major Kelly but he 
says they are not allowed to take civilians. 



Photo 22 Roger Bogg, son of Muriel (nee Kerr) and 
Dudley Bogg, born 13 March 1942. Photo provided 
by Roger, now Roger Kerr, in 2019. 
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Next day he had two interviews, one with a Mr Evans interested in getting fresh coconuts in 
Sydney, and the other with Mr Brenac, the Sydney representative of France Libre. Crippled with bad 
rheumatism and mounting stress, he was still waiting for transport to Noumea on 17 June: 

Usual waiting, waiting. No word of a boat to Noumea. I am afraid we are losing a 
tremendous amount of shipping, particularly in the Atlantic. 

And he was not wrong and it may well have been part of his own transport problem. Finally he 
managed to get away in a nickel boat leaving from Newcastle, his wife and Nancy going with him 
by train to say goodbye. The Cagou left from the Basin, Newcastle on 27 June. There were only 2 
passengers, a priest and Graham Kerr. He already knew Captain Busseau and the second captain, 
Maheau, from a previous trip—‘Running up the coast- rougher sea by evening’. On 29 June: 

Towards evening an American warship and escorted Transport passed ahead of us 
on a different course. The warship circled around us to see what we were and then 
steamed on to join the transport. 

They made the Lighthouse and anchored close there about 8pm [on 3 July]. So we 
dodged Jap submarines. 

Next day they ran around lie Nou to the Nickel Company’s wharf where leaving his luggage to 
be taken to the Customs Shed, he walked into town to the office and gave Mr Mas and Mme Tra- 
vain, the secretary a surprise. Brial and Guillemot came in later. There were no hotels available either 
at the National or the Central. Noumea was packed out. But later in the day one of Muriel’s and 
Nancy’s friends, Mme. Theret and her daughter Danielle, rang the office to say that he could have 
Mr Bouyer’s room at the Central as Bouyer was going away to the country. So his luck was in. By 
the time he had arranged for his luggage to be collected ‘his legs were gone with so much walking’. 

Next day, after seeing Mr Bonneaud at Ballandes, and delivering a parcel to Mme. Guillemot 
from Muriel, he: ‘called at Petersen’s ... the poor old man [Julius Petersen] is looking very bad. Mar¬ 
cel Kollen has been killed in Libya so they are all very upset’. 

He decided that now was not the time to visit Anna Kollen with parcels from Muriel and re¬ 
turned to the hotel ‘tired and lonely’. On 7 July he 

called to see Me. Coursin about the SFNH case. It is going ahead and Me. Roussel- 
ot (for SFNH) is putting in further pleading to which Me. Coursin will have to reply. 17 

[More delay! Then he] called in to see Tiby Hagen about shipping. The Neo is away 
in the New Hebrides now. 

He returned to the office to find that Guillemot was away on military duty. ‘Seems to be a sea 
battle going on between here and the Solomons. No news through.’ He and Guillemot visited Mr 
Fourcade by appointment next day. 

Went into the matter of shipping connections [and] position of the New Hebrides 
currency, and I stressed that after the war the Condominium should be wiped out. 18 Mr 
Fourcade has a very good understanding of things. The Administration is trying hard to 
get shipping to lift copra from New Hebrides. 

On 9 July he visited Norman Johnston to see if they would join Kerr and Co. in buying in Syd¬ 
ney and discussed the matter of goods with Guillemot. 19 ‘He has no idea of the difficulties in getting 
stuff.’ Graham Kerr was now bringing the books up to date for the 1941 returns. He found that they 
were 51.666F29 for the year. 
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Highly satisfactory considering we just started off as France went down and our 
devises [currency] for goods were cut down to almost nothing. 20 

The American forces were much in evidence in Noumea at this time. Kerr found Guillemot at 
the American camp at one time, helping in some games and, on another occasion, he was invited to 
Mme. Vitot’s to dinner where he found that Mrs Carl Johnston, Mme. Jourdan, and a Mr Barrows 
of the American forces, a very fine singer, were also guests. He saw Bonneaud of Ballandes about 
copra on 15 July and also visited Mr Ballard, seemingly to no effect. On 18 July there was a Direc¬ 
tor’s meeting at Kerr and Co. to decide on distribution as at 30 June 1941; this was followed by a 
shareholder’s meeting when the returns were put before them. 

All well satisfied. All shares were represented except Petersen. He is too ill to come. 

Now he needed to find some way of getting to the New Hebrides. He had heard a rumour of an 
American vessel ‘calling there to pick up copra, returning here and then going to Australia’. He called 
on the American Consul who sent him to see a Colonel Hayes who controls US military shipping 
here. He did not hold out much hope so Kerr called on Lee Johnston ‘who has something to do with 
the clearing of the vessel. When he sees the Captain he will try and get a place for me’. 21 He then 
‘called to see Bonneaud of Ballandes as it appears that a representative of Barrau’s is being taken by 
the US steamer in connection with copra cargo, so why not a representative of Ballandes, which I 
could be?’ Bonneaud would look into the matter. Lee Johnston told him next day that the Captain 
had agreed to take him but could not tell him when the ship would leave. 

On 22 July he called on Coursin regarding the Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides case to see 
if there was anything he should do about it in Vila. Then there was news from Lee Johnston that the 
vessel would leave at 6.30am next day. The James Russell, complete with Kerr’s heavy luggage trans¬ 
ported from the office in a hand cart, got away promptly. There was one other passenger, Mr Nagle 
of Barrau’s. ‘This is not a passenger boat but we have a nice cabin in the ‘Certified Hospital’. Very 
comfortable. Good meals.’ They dropped off the pilot at Havannah Pass and were on their way ‘all 
closed up and very hot when evening came’. 

By 25 July they were 

Off land which I picked out as Malo. We passed through Bougainville Straits and 
so on into the Segond Channel, arriving early. The Captain did not know where he 
would anchor and called me on to the Bridge. I advised him to anchor at Luganville 
until he got in touch about where he was to land his military cargo. Showed him into 
anchorage at Luganville. 

Denis 22 and Honnegar [Honegger 23 ] came out, and later one of the American Mili¬ 
tary personnel here. Nothing seems to be ready to get on with discharging. The lighters 
are away or loaded with copra that cannot be loaded until the ship has discharged. 

He accompanied the captain ashore to make enquiries. Kerr found that Laborde’s truck was at 
the Canal that day and arranged to go to My’s place in it. Next day Jean My took him and Raymond 
Coulon to Mate Wulu in the car, where Allegre’s craft was to take goods to Shark Bay for Coulons. 
Kerr arranged for it to go on to Hog Harbour with goods landed by Morinda at the Canal. He went 
back to the Canal next day with Raymond Coulon. 

We called at Palikula on the way. There is a great transformation with a big Air Field 
put in and nearly complete. Large fields of coconuts have been uprooted and pushed 
out of the way. My ship the James Russell is anchored in Palikula Bay. 
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At the Canal he called on Harris to find when the Morinda would arrive and arranged for goods 
from Morinda to be delivered to Ballandes while waiting for the arrival of Allegres craft from Mate 
Wulu. Then he returned to My’s place. Allegres vessel arrived at Mate Wulu on July 29 and left the 
same day for Shark Bay with Raymond Coulon and Kerr on board, reaching Hog Harbour the same 
day. Here Kerr found Jacques de Preville with ‘two visitors, one an American soldier and the other 
Mr Bain from Big Bay. They walked over from Bains’s place. The Americans have an outpost up near 
Cape Cumberland’. 

After talking with de Preville and checking the goods coming ashore and the cargo from Sydney, 
Kerr returned on Allegres craft to the Canal to ‘follow up on some copra pick-up’. He stayed the 
night at Mate Wulu and next day drove to the Canal with Allegre, leaving his luggage at My’s. He 
received no information either at Ballande’s or from Harris at Burns Philp’s. He returned to My’s 
‘very worried about all this delay with copra. It is badly wanted, so we must have a pick-up’. 

On 2 August he went on horseback to Surunda. ‘Saw Major Goggin [in charge of military op¬ 
erations] who seems very nice. American boats will pick up copra but not at out-ports. He speaks of 
releasing the Lolita for a time to bring copra from out-ports. She could only carry 30 tons at a time so 
that would mean 10 trips to Hog Harbour’. That would only account for the copra that was already 
bagged and waiting. Very concerned he returned to My’s determined to go to the Canal next day to 
see if there was any more news of the Morinda. 

He was completely out of luck and on 4 August made another trip on horseback to the Canal 
where he ‘sent a radio to B.P. at Vila, through Mr Blandy, asking if they can pick up copra at H.H’. 
Burns Philp’s Santo Manager, Tom Harris, had gone to Vila earlier in a military plane and Kerr asked 
that Harris be informed. Very stiff and tired he then rode back to My’s. ‘Several Americans came to 
My’s in the evening.’ He returned to the Canal on 6 August. Harris was not back but there was a ra¬ 
dio for him from Burns Philp ‘Cannot pick up copra Hog Harbour. So that is that’. Not beaten and 
knowing that he had firm orders for copra in Sydney, Graham Kerr ‘decided to see Dr Massal about 
sending radio to Noumea urging Polynesien to come here for produce and to bring vital supplies’. He 
caught up with Massal later in the day who told him that if he would prepare a message ‘he would 
send it in secret code through Vila to Noumea’ which Kerr did next day and with an accompanying 
letter from Jean My. 

The fact that Burns Philp employees were given passage by military aircraft shows that B.P occu¬ 
pied a very privileged position as against the French and it goes without saying that their headquar¬ 
ters in Sydney was only too happy to blight any effort of a British subject who criticised their ruthless 
doings as Graham Kerr did. But on the other hand, he mostly enjoyed good relations with Burns 
Philp employees on the spot. It is also necessary to realise that the New Hebrides were now directly 
in the Japanese line-of-fire and all shipping was likely to be requisitioned regardless of civilian needs. 

On 8 August he rode down to Surunda to see if Major Goggin would release Lolita for two or 
three days but he 

says they are so up to their necks in discharging ships at Santo, it would not be pos¬ 
sible at present. He says it will not be long before the Americans will pick up copra and 
he asked about Hog Harbour for loading. He is very sympathetic. He says we are on the 
eve of big things in the war. I think he means an American invasion of the Solomons. 

On the way back to the Mys Graham Kerr passed an American lieutenant who told him that 
some Americans had already landed in the Solomons. He left a letter for Dr Massal at the military 
post at Surunda, which they told him would be sent that day. He decided to return to the Canal on 
10 August but Ballandes could give him no news of a boat. While he was there Morinda arrived. ‘I 
tried to find out something of her proposed movements. However I think she is under the Military 
for the time being.’ He then called on Leon Wright ‘thinking he might learn of a chance to Noumea 
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but nothing. I seem to be just wasting my time’. Then Jacques de Preville arrived at the Canal on 
horseback with the news that the Tonkinese at Hog Harbour were somewhat out of control. In fact 
they had revolted and left the plantation. De Preville was on his way to see the French Delegue when 
he met Kerr. 

Next day back at Mys and very worried, Kerr decided to ride back to Hog Harbour but realising 
that de Preville, still at the Canal, had the keys he needed he went there instead. But this was to 
no avail as he saw that de Preville was awaiting the arrival of the Tonkinese. Ballandes, like himself, 
seemed to be groping in the dark about boat arrivals so he went along to Barrau’s and saw Deplanque. 

He seems much more wide awake. The Cap des Palmes is due from Noumea tomor¬ 
row ... The Polynesien is supposed to be coming in September to agency of Barraus. 

Tried to arrange for them to send her to H.H. to pick up copra. Deplanque will do 
what he can but he cannot make any definite arrangements. 

[Burns Philp’s] seem to be quite tied up as Morinda is taken over by the Military. 

He continued to the befogged house of CFNH’, meaning Ballandes. 

The Canal does look ... important today with something like 28 (or more) 
ocean-going vessels, including warships, transports, and what not. Evidently a fairly 
important move by the Americans ... to properly establish in the Solomons. They are 
starting to put in another aerodrome at Santo. This time at Mate Wulu. This will most 
probably be a near base until properly established in the Solomons. 

Planters’ interests had been disregarded at such a time and utterly frustrated Kerr returned to 
Mys, grateful for their kindness. 13 August: 

Waiting! Waiting! [It] may seem to be ‘what are you waiting for now’ [in the words 
of a popular song] but it not as easy as that. All local craft are blocked in the Canal for 
the time being. And no wonder with the congregation of American ships in the Canal. 

What a chance for the rotten 5th column, ready everywhere! At present we cannot get 
supplies to the plantation and the vital pick-up of copra is in abeyance. 

He decided to await the arrival of Cap des Palmes with the Haut Commissionaire on board to see 
what plans could be made for the future. Jacques de Preville returned to Hog Harbour on 14 August 
as the Tonkinese were turned back from Turtle Bay. On 15 August he went to the Canal with Jean 
My and his family in the car. No Cap des Palmes. They drove back to Graziani’s and then had lunch 
in the bush by the Sarakata River; then returned to Luganville. 

Tremendous movement... of trucks, tanks, motor punts with material coming 
ashore from transports and being carried away to depots. Transports unloading all the 
way from Graziani’s towards Leon Wright’s. There are amphibian tanks coming ashore 
in the water under their own power and they go right ashore. They run out into the 
water and take loads from the motor punts. Great going. 

He had never seen anything like this before. 

They went home via Palikula and saw several American planes land. Jean My must have been so 
overwhelmed at what they had seen that day that on the way home they had an accident which shat¬ 
tered Kerr’s glasses—only the frame, not the lenses and he had an old pair with him. On 19 August, 
as he was getting nowhere with boats to pick up copra, Kerr went back to Hog Harbour on Jean My’s 
horse, finding that the road had been cleared somewhat. Maybe the Americans were already making 
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a road. He found ‘three Americans and their horseman at our place for the night—they had dinner 
with me’. 

Jacques de Preville arrived back at Hog Harbour from the canal in Allegre’s craft with supplies on 
23 August and, next day Graham Kerr left again for My’s on horseback. On 25 August he 


went on horseback to 
Leon Wrights, calling to 
see Major Goggin on the 
way. Nothing new re copra. 
Had dejeuner at Wright’s, 
there being five Americans; 
Venard; Leon Wright; and 
myself. 



Photo 23 Palikula Air Field, Santo: This photo is of a Royal New Zealand Air Force plane 
SBD-4 aircraft (from 1943-4) U.S. Navy National Museum of Naval Aviation photo No. 
1996.253.832. It is a Wikipedia Commons Photo. 



When he visited the Canal in 
Wright’s car, he found that the Cap 
des Palmes was in from Noumea and 
Wallis Island. She was returning di¬ 
rect to Noumea and, with such an 
opportunity, he and Leon Wright, 
decided to ask the representative of 
the High Commissioner who was 
on board, for a passage to Noumea. 

Leon Wright had an appointment 
to see him. 

They were successful and next 
day Jean My, his wife and two chil¬ 
dren drove Graham Kerr and his 
luggage to Leon Wright’s. From 
there Kerr went in Leon’s car to 
the Canal where he needed to pay 
Martin for radios he had sent off. 

He had difficulty getting back to 
the French Delegation and Harris 
of Burns Philp’s sent a Tonkinese 
to carry his suitcase. Ballande’s 
launch in which he had expected to 
go to the Cap des Palmes had bro¬ 
ken down. But at the Delegation 
he found that Ratard’s launch was 
just leaving for the vessel and tired 
and thankful, he finally arrived on 
board. Leon Wright was already 
there. There was really no hurry. 

She did not leave until 29 August. 

‘Ship still discharging. There is a shortage of lighters as the military have taken nearly all’. At least he 
was ‘very comfortable on board’. When they left he said: 


Photo 24 The sinking of SS President Coolidge at the entrance to Segond Canal. 
She was an American luxury liner completed in 1931 and serving as a troop ship from 
December 1941 till 26 October 1942 when, while carrying about 5000 troops to Santo, 
she was sunk by American mines while approaching Segond Canal. All but two troops 
escaped. (This happened after Graham Kerr arrived in Sydney so he missed the drama.) 


How glad I am. American pilot took us out. Many planes overhead. Passed down 
between Malekula and Ambrym, then headed for New Caledonia. 
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Cap des Palmes was a fast boat and in beautiful weather, they were ‘down amongst the Loyalties 
next morning and in Noumea harbour by mid-afternoon’. There was no place at the wharf for them 
to berth so he stayed aboard that night. Ashore next day and gave them the usual surprise at the of¬ 
fice. He tried to book a room at the Sebastopol but it was full though he could have meals there. He 
decided to try and get to Sydney by the first chance and in the meantime the Mas family offered to 
put him up, which he gratefully accepted. Later he visited McVitty, the American consul, to enquire 
about copra. 

They are so taken up with big military moves in New Hebrides at present, they are 
unable to pick up copra. I am very worried about ours lying on hand so long. 

He called at the US office dealing with plane service to Syd¬ 
ney but the officer in charge was out. He saw him next day 1 Sep¬ 
tember, and was given a form to be signed by Colonel Hogue at 
the Hotel Pacifique. Finally he had a ticket on a plane to leave on 
4 September. Noumea was now full of American servicemen and 
on 2 September, the Mass had a dinner party for three American 
officers which he also attended. He was preparing documents to 
take to Sydney which had to be handed in to the Censor’s office for 
approval before he left. 

He was at the Airways Office at 5am where there were many 
passengers and formalities to go through. ‘Taken out by launch to 
plane, and we took off... my first flight—very interesting’. He was 
intrigued by the beautiful sight from the air as they passed over the 
small islands and reefs outside New Caledonia. Carl Johnston, a 
family friend, was one of the passengers. The first stop was Brisbane 
which they reached a little over six and a half hours after leaving 
Noumea. What a difference in time and comfort from the many 
trips he had taken these last few years. 

They left Brisbane about 1pm, arriving at Rose Bay about 4pm. It was a most interesting trip 
coming down over the coastal area right to Sydney. They were taken right into Sydney by Air Force 
car and he reached home a little after 6pm on the same day he had left Noumea. The family received 
a great surprise. 

Now began the routine of family and Sydney office activities. The Kerrs were running an off¬ 
shore merchant business and Kerr et Cie, its recently-set-up subsidiary in Noumea, both of which 
entailed supplying goods and equipment to clients in New Hebrides and New Caledonia. At the 
same time Graham Kerr was dealing with piled-up supplies of copra at Societe Kerr/My ’s plantation 
at Hog Harbour, for which he had good orders in Sydney. Transport was vital but he was blocked at 
every turn. He called at all the shipping lines including Matson and Wilhelmsen which represented 
the United States but the answer was always, nothing doing. 

Another worry was that Len Kerr, his only son, was in Uralla Military Hospital. He had enlisted 
in the Infantry, being ruled out for the Air Force for health reasons. He was an epileptic and Uralla 
now had to decide what to do with him. All the stresses Graham Kerr laboured under led to severe 
pneumonia and he was not pronounced out of danger until 30 September. All the family and office 
staff stood behind him. 

Things were indeed getting to him for he spent his free time now ‘typing out an appeal to Cur¬ 
tin and Fraser [Prime Ministers of Australia and New Zealand] re post-war planning’ ignoring the 
fact that they first had to get to the end of the war—so immersed was he in the problem of actual 
financial survival under current conditions. He also wrote to Mr Calwell M.H.R. and Mr Ward, 
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Photo 26 Kermadec in 1942 


Minister for Labour on the 
same matter. He was still 
very weak in the first weeks 
of November and his wife 
had to take a firm stand. ‘M 
is a tower of strength to me’ 
he wrote. 

He visited the shipping 
lines regularly to see if there 
was any way he could get 
to Noumea, with always 
the same negative answer. 
He had managed to get 
the goods that his clients 
in New Hebrides and New 
Caledonia wanted but now 


had to hunt round for an¬ 
other storeroom for the Syd¬ 
ney office until they could 
be despatched. 

My 20-year-old broth¬ 
er was discharged from the 
military forces on medical 
grounds, ‘principally his 
eyes’ his father wrote in his 
diary. Graham Kerr could 
never come to terms with the 
word epilepsy which at that 
time had connotations with 
insanity. It was decided that 
Len would go the Santo and 



Photo 27 Len Kerr sitting with his mother, Muriel, as she knits at Kermadec, spring 1942 



look after the plantation. 24 
‘It will be a great relief for 
me to have someone at the 
plantation to rely on.’ But 
this did not take into con¬ 
sideration the fact that Len 
had never been to the New 
Hebrides and knew nothing 
of plantation management. 
It was nevertheless the best 
solution his father could 
come up with for a desper¬ 
ate problem—but how to 
get there. On 9 November 
Graham Kerr had an 


Photo 28 Margaret Kerr playing Patience watched over by her mother at home in Kermadec, 
spring 1942 
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appointment... at the French Delegation ... a meeting of the Governor of New 
Caledonia; Messrs Puaux; Brenac; Pelletier; Tait; Sullivan; and myself re the proposal 
for all orders from New Caledonia to come through the French government and to be 
executed through Brenac’s office—just discussion. Some of the Government people are 
going to Canberra. 

On 16 November, so desperate was Kerr for a passage to Noumea that he and Ray Ball, now 
managing the Kerr Bros. Office, went down to No 11 Walsh Bay and 

as Ray had a pass he went on the wharf and on board the William Williams to see 
the Captain re passage to Noumea for Graham and myself. 

The Captain said he would like to see me, so Ray came for me and we went on 
board. Capt. Fleming seems a very nice man and would like to take us but dare not 
without authorisation from above. 

Fie recommended that they see the United States War Shipping Department. 

After several interviews he was told that they were not allowed to take civilians as there was no 
passenger accommodation. Fie next tried the New Zealand Union S.S. Line for a passage to Auck¬ 
land where the Americans had told him there would be a better chance for N.C. or N.FF’ as these 
places were all under the New Zealand Fleadquarters. But he was told that there was no immediate 
chance. 

Not prepared to admit defeat, he next visited the Free French Office where he was advised to 
see the American Shipping Delegation on the sixth floor of the same building. Flere at last he struck 
pay-dirt when he saw Mr Roland Flill who told him that a Dutch boat which was leaving early next 
day, 17 November, might take them. They were accepted and then rushed to have all their papers 
properly cleared and to be at the Man O’War Steps with their luggage at 7.30am. They were then 
taken out to ship, the Vandenbosch lying in Neutral Bay. Just before the ship left, Len saw somebody 
waving from a ferry which was passing. It was his mother, Muriel, waving them goodbye. Refusing 
to be discouraged and finding a person like Mr Flill had saved the day. 

Vandenbosch was an old ship but comfortable and they had a two-berth cabin. Amongst the pas¬ 
sengers he mentioned the name Vibert with no other comment. It could surely not have been his old 
enemy or he would have had more to say. Len Kerr was having his first trip to New Flebrides and was 
seasick. Not so his father who had made the trip so many times that he must have lost count. They 
reached Noumea on 22 November and had to find somewhere to stay, but nothing was available at 
the Sebastopol or the National and no taxis to transport their luggage. Eventually the luggage was 
taken by hand-cart to Kerr et Cie’s office and Mr Brial managed to borrow two American stretchers 
so Graham and Len Kerr slept at his place. 

Kerr et Cie. was rushed for business next day and Graham Kerr again confronted the ordeal of 
trying to get a passage to the New Flebrides by visiting the American authorities. There was a ‘big 
fleet of American ships here—news seems to be good’. 

Fie then saw Me. Coursin about the continuing Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides case and 
was told that Coursin had sent all the necessary documents to the court in Vila. 25 Fie also tried to 
arrange a meeting of the stores in Noumea to attempt to get supply placed in the hands of Mr Brenac 
in Sydney. Still no hotel accommodation but arranged two stretchers so they could sleep at Kerr et 
Cie’s office. On 26 November Kerr and Guillemot 

called up to see Mr Fourcade at Fligh Commissioner’s HQ urging a ‘block’ of New 
Caledonia and New Hebrides after the war, under one administration. He is quite of 
my opinion. The Condominium will never be any good. Went into the price of copra. 
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The present price has been arranged with U.S.A. but may be advanced if circumstances 
warrant it ...The Free French government is trying to arrange to get a vessel like the 
Ville d’Amiens for service in the Pacific as I suggested to them in 1940. 

While waiting to get to the New Flebrides, Len made the acquaintance of various Americans at 
parties given by the hospitable Guillemots. 

On 30 November Kerr and Guillemot again made an effort to arrange a passage to New Fleb¬ 
rides with all the usual obstacles to surmount. First they saw General Williamson at the Museum; 
now taken over by the Military, then to the Governor where they were told to see the British Consul. 

Saw Willie Johnston, but he says it’s the Police who must issue permit. Backwards 
and forwards, but seemingly mostly backwards. 

After several visits and letters from Willie and Lee Johnston, the news came through from the 
American authorities on 3 December that they would be given a passage ‘by first chance’. Finally on 
14 December, as he was walking to the office he ‘was stopped by an American officer passing in a car 
and told we were being provided with a passage’. Later they were told that they had to be on board 
by that evening and would be taken to the ship. Their luggage was taken to the wharf: 

Lo and behold it is the old Neo-Hebridais, however better than nothing. 

There were only three passengers and one of them—Len—had not yet got his sea legs. ‘Very 
good to us on board. New Captain and chief engineer but Newlands is still on board.’ Graham Kerr 
had made many previous trips on the Neo. They arrived at Vila on 17 December and managed to 
book into Reid’s Llotel. ‘Not nearly as much movement in Vila as when I was here in May,’ he wrote. 

While there he visited Burns Philp ‘re the 21 pounds 12 shillings collected for fare to Sydney. 
When I went by the Manoora , it was said there would be some refund as military authorities were 
only taking the cost of food’. But this was not the case, Burns Philp—unlike the other shipping 
lines—was having a comparative dream run and had other ideas. On 18 December he saw Mr Kuter 
who told him that Blandy the British Resident was away in Sydney. Fie also tried ‘to see Cornette 
re the SFNL1 case but he was at the Court’. Next day he tried again and ‘after a long wait at the 
Joint Court I saw the French Judge to urge him to decide the case. Lie says it will come on in March 
[1943]’. The Joint Court was now located in ‘the cottage we built years ago when Llampson was 
working for us’. 26 That would have been in the early 1900s. The familiar routine began to try for a 
passage to Santo. An American Major tried his best to get them there by air but was told there was 
no room. Eventually on 23 December word arrived that they were accepted on an American boat 
leaving that evening. 

Graham Kerr was expert in assembling all the things he needed and they were taken on board 
by Ballandes launch late in the afternoon. Mme. Lebrun, wife of Ballandes Santo Manager, and her 
child were the only other passengers: 

Treated very well on board. Llot, as cabin is all closed up. We are chock-a-block 
with explosives so it would not be good to be hit. 

Fortunately that did not happen and they arrived in the Segond Channel on 24 December where 
they were landed in an American motor boat near Chapuis’ place and, while Len looked after the 
luggage, Graham Kerr started to walk to Leon Wright’s place to see if he could put them up. On the 
way he was picked up by an American. 

Lie found Leon home and was made very welcome. Lie had only just arrived back from Noumea 
by air. 
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The Americans have nearly occupied his place so have to give him transport... Big 
party at Leon’s in the evening. American officers and of course we were in the party. 

Graham Kerr did not stay there for long but I am sure Len would have enjoyed the company. 
Next day—Christmas Day—he borrowed a horse and rode to My’s. Jean My’s wife was not well 
and he had a message that the American authorities were prepared to give her and her two children 
passage to Noumea where her family—the Russes—lived. ‘Capt. Bourke of the Navy seems to be 
very considerate of civilians and arranges transport by air. In fact he is arranging to send us by plane 
to Hog Harbour.’ Kerr heard from the My’s that Jacques de Preville, in charge at Hog Harbour, had 
come to the Canal the previous day. On going to Ballandes the next day in Leon Wright’s car, he 
noticed improvements. 

The Americans have pontoons across the river now. A tremendous lot of traffic, 
and terribly dusty. The Canal is some port now: probably 50 to 60 American vessels of 
all kinds in port. [He] saw J. de Preville. Have word that a conveyance will call for G. 

[Len was known as Graham by his father and mother] and me at 3pm to take us along 
to Air Port. 

We were to be taken on by Curtis single-engine two-seater sea-planes ... G. went 
on to No 10 with his pilot and, I to No 11 with mine. Got strapped in parachute etc. 

G. took off and circled round waiting for my take-off, but my plane failed to get in 
the air after 4 trials so G. came down again. The Pilots say we will be taken tomorrow. 
Managed to get back to Leon’s after a long wait for a conveyance. A Lieut. Landry was 
most kind and, although it was not his department, he followed it up until we got a 
conveyance. 

Next day 27 December ‘Leon Wright [was] going along to Church in American conveyance, 
so I took the chance of going along to try and arrange for the Flamo (Barrau’s vessel), to pick up 
our luggage’. A member of the Coulon family was down from Shark Bay and returning there in the 
Flamo the following day. Graham Kerr had hoped to make final arrangements with Mr Deplanque 
but met Leon Wright coming back from Church and took the opportunity of returning with him. 

In the afternoon they had word that they would be picked up about 3pm and taken to the airport. 

We were promptly picked up. Went out in boat ... with two Pilots (not the same 
ones as yesterday). G. got his No. 10 and I got in No. 2. We were delayed awhile as no 
parachutes in No. 2. Boat had to go to No. 11 for things. 

Eventually took off alright and the two planes went up the coast together. Very 
pretty sight looking down. Made Hog Harbour in a few minutes. After circling round 
for a while, the planes went down. The planes have no anchors so we just moved 
around until a boat came off from the Mission Station. G. and I got out and into boat 
with our hand luggage. 

The planes then took off again for the Canal: ‘Two nice pilots’. 

Rueben, a ni-Santo chief from the Mission Station, was in the boat and he took them to the 
plantation and ‘G. set foot for the first time at Hog Harbour’—and what an introduction as it was 
probably Len’s first flight as well. He was shown around the plantation straight away. There were 
‘many planes hovering around—the Americans have many dive bombers out on practice diving 
down and firing on reef’. Perhaps my 20-year-old brother would have preferred to be up there in¬ 
stead of helping with a stock-take in the store. The last day of the year may have seemed an anti-cli- 
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max with heavy rain and thunder, the stock-take and many local ni-Santo buyers at the Store. 


NOUVELLE-CALEDONIE 

o 


Very busy day. Went to bed early. Thinking of our folk in Sydney. Exit 1942. 

At least they had made it to Hog Harbour in style. 

Being away from Noumea for so much of the year Graham Kerr did not know what was hap¬ 
pening there. Following Pearl Harbour, there was a build-up of troops from the United States of 
America in New Caledonia. With Australia’s help the tentative attempts at protection against the 
fast-encroaching Japanese were now becoming a full-on effort involving most local shipping. This 
inevitably put plans for economic aid on the back-burner. 27 

D’Argenlieu, representing de Gaulle and going over the head of Sautot, was immediately on 
the alert, fearing that the involvement of the United States in New Caledonia would undermine de 
Gaulle’s supreme authority. He did not understand that it was an act of mutual cooperation between 
the Free French colony, Australia and New Zealand against Japanese encroachment. With Austra¬ 
lian help, three airfields were already being built in New Caledonia in 1941 and the US Consul in 
Noumea, McVitty, following the plan already set up with Sautot’s backing, agreed that the work 
should be accelerated. 

D’Argenlieu thought dif¬ 
ferently. To him, agreement 
to such a move was the job 
of the United States War 
Department and the Free 
French Delegation in Wash¬ 
ington. His attitude not only 
delayed very necessary work, 
but caused friction between 
Australian, American and 
French authorities in New 
Caledonia who until then 
had been working well to¬ 
gether. On 12 January 1942 
d’Argenlieu sent off an angry 
telegram to Prime Minister 
Curtin in Australia that Aus¬ 
tralia and the United States 

were not consulting with Free French authorities. He thought the United States should consult with 
him and that Australia should keep out of it. 

De Gaulle finally became involved and on 25 February he telegraphed d’Argenlieu that he had 
consulted with General A.M. Patch who was to command the Allied troops assigned to New Cale¬ 
donia and that the United States Government recognised Free French supreme authority over French 
Pacific colonies. 

Patch arrived in Noumea on 9 March accompanied by a force of men that increased ‘the pop¬ 
ulation of the Grande Terre by nearly 50 per cent’. 28 Under his command was a small well-trained 
contingent of Australian troops; a Signal Station in Noumea run by the Royal Australian Navy; and 
three Australian officers who knew the area and could help him settle into a place with which he was 
not familiar. Patch was to go on with the task of defence that Australia had already started. 

But D’Argenlieu was not satisfied and would keep to his rigid manner of non-cooperation. Once 
the original fear of the Gaullist majority in New Caledonia was satisfied that he had not been sent to 
supplant Sautot, he was accepted. But 
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Photo 29 Governor Henri Sautot as he appears on a New Caledonian 70-year commemorative 
stamp dated 2010-commemorating his governorship and Free-France. Naval Historical Society 
of Australia website. 
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during the first months of 1942, d’Argenlieu and his staff increasingly provoked 
New Caledonia’s resentment by their obvious determination to lead a privileged and 
... luxurious life ... and by their scarcely concealed contempt for the local inhabitants. 

The air was already tense when General Patch and his contingent arrived in March. It was the 
time that d’Argenlieu and his Mission were due to leave as their job of inspection was over. Sautot, 
as Governor, was well able to act for Free France. But d’Argenlieu believed he could manage the 
situation better than Sautot. This resulted Sautot being invited to London to be given another job. 
While hurt at this suggestion, Sautot agreed to go to London and pledge loyalty to De Gaulle. This 
did not go down well with the local population and General Patch was asked to protest about Sau- 
tot’s removal. Sautot then withdrew his decision, as most of the local population was behind him. 
On 3 May Dr Edouard Trubert, a widely respected local doctor, approached d’Argenlieu to ask him 
to leave New Caledonia. 

Graham Kerr was in Noumea on 5 May and commented on the very moving ceremony to cele¬ 
brate the first anniversary of the Pacific contingent’s departure to fight for Free France. The ceremony 
was well attended and Sautot spoke but d’Argenlieu was not present. 

By 6pm the same day Sautot’s residence was surrounded and on de Gaulle’s orders, carried out by 
d’Argenlieu, Sautot and four of his staff, Berges, Mouledous, Pognon and Sober were taken on board 
Chevreuil which left the wharf and anchored in the harbour. The air was electric. 

On 6 May the ship left 
for Walpole Island, a desolate 
place 200 kilometres from 
Noumea where the four staff 
members were disembarked 
before Chevreuil left 29 with 
Sautot still on board for 
Auckland, on his way to 
London to see de Gaulle. 
Fie would never return and 
I feel that with his departure 
any chance Graham Kerr had 
of the case the Vichy gov¬ 
ernment was waging against 
him being quashed, was lost. 
Graham Kerr would not have 
realised this. 

The locals were in revolt 
at what had happened and General Patch found himself in a delicate position when asked to in¬ 
tervene. The Battle of the Coral Sea had just taken place and a Japanese aircraft carrier reported to 
be making for New Caledonia. Both British and American allies were in accord. Patch was given 
freedom of action and d’Argenlieu’s safety from the angry populace was guaranteed. Flowever, on 
10 May, d’Argenlieu set out for Paita and La Foa. This was ‘to rally the population which had been 
disgracefully misled by foreign-concocted propaganda’ according to a report sent to de Gaulle. In¬ 
stead d’Argenlieu was detained by a crowd of enraged locals and it was only the intervention of Gen¬ 
eral Patch that achieved his release. The four prisoners on Walpole Island were returned to Noumea 
on 17 May and d’Argenlieu agreed with bad grace to leave New Caledonia as soon as possible. 

The new Governor to replace Sautot was appointed at the end of July. This was M. Montchamp, 
disliked by the French and still taking his orders from d’Argenlieu who unfortunately did not take 
his departure until November. 



Photo 30 Noumea Harbour, November 1942 source-https://warfarehistorynetwork.com/daily/ 
cultural-clash-in-new-caledonia/ 
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Chapter 3 1942: This was the Year when the War Seemed Lost for the Allies. 


New Caledonia was not the only place where d’Argenlieu caused trouble. It was necessary to 
come to an amicable agreement with the British and French partners of the Condominium for the 
Americans to be able to use the New Hebrides as a forward base to attack the Japanese entrenched 
in the Solomons at Guadalcanal. 

When Sir Philip Mitchell, British High Commissioner in the Western Pacific, visited Vila on 
10 September he noticed how d’Argenlieu distrusted and vilified Robert Kuter, the French Resident 
Commissioner in New Hebrides, at every opportunity, despite the fact that Kuter was trusted by his 
British colleague Blandy and the local American commanders. This was the time of Graham Kerr’s 
failed attempts to reach Kuter and may explain his lack of success. Impressed by the ‘invasion’ of the 
New Hebrides by the very efficient Americans, Kerr may have wondered—if he had known about 
it—what d’Argenlieu thought he was doing. 

In March General Douglas MacArthur, after leaving the Philippines to the Japanese invaders, 
became Supreme Commander of Allied Forces in the Southwest Pacific area. The European theatre 
of action always remained first priority but increased Japanese threats brought Pacific defence to the 
fore and the plans to defend New Caledonia and make New Hebrides an advance base to drive the 
Japanese back now took front stage. 

Vice-Admiral R.L. Ghormley, who took up residence in Auckland, in April had been put in 
command of an area which included New Zealand, New Caledonia, New Hebrides, Fiji, and Sa¬ 
moa. By June 1942 he moved his headquarters to Noumea. New Caledonia and New Hebrides then 
became the spearhead of defence to retake Guadalcanal, which was only about 500 miles north of 
Santo. Three landing strips had been completed in New Caledonia and one made at Havannah Har¬ 
bour, Efate, New Hebrides. Now air bases on Santo became first priority. There were already seaplane 
bases in all three places. 

Graham and Len Kerr saw at first-hand American military activity on Santo when they arrived 
there in December and were given seaplane flights to Hog Harbour. Little did Graham Kerr realise 
that the road he so much wanted built up the east side of Santo would eventually be formed from the 
concrete runways laid by the Americans so their planes could fly north. By mid-November 1942 the 
Japanese suffered a reverse at the Battle of Guadalcanal in which these planes played a part. 

In 1942 the dominant matter in New Hebrides and other Pacific Island nations was the seem¬ 
ingly unstoppable Japanese drive south. Local settler life was overshadowed by de Gaulle’s trusted but 
wrong-headed envoy d’Argenlieu getting rid of the well-liked Sautot, thereby almost precipitating a 
revolt of his and de Gaulle’s already loyal supporters. This made Graham Kerr’s efforts to get shipping 
to pick up copra and other goods and to have his case heard by the French Court in Vila seem of 
little importance. But with his family’s livelihood affected, and having no control over what was hap¬ 
pening, Graham Kerr was left in an apprehensive state of mind about what the future might bring. 
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Endnotes 

1 I do not know Frank’s surname. 

2 Sethie was a ni-Santo from the New Hebrides Mission Station at Hog Harbour, run by Rev W Anderson. 

3 A. Fourcade had a long career going back many years in the New Hebrides in the French Condominium 
service as well as in Noumea. In 1913 he was acting-French Resident in Vila in the absence of Jules Repiquet. 
Then for a while he was French Collector of Customs and Chancellor at the French Residence, being replaced 
in that job by E. Brunet when he returned to Noumea to join the Secretariat General. Fourcade spoke fluent 
English. 

4 This would be around the time when Curtin, against Churchill’s wishes, insisted on the return of the 

Australian troops, then in North Africa, to defend Australia. Australia was now directly threatened by the 

Japanese drive south from Singapore. 

5 This was Raymond Gardel. For short biography see Hebridais p. 74. 

6 The blue flower was a plant which badly infested plantations on Santo unless dealt with. 

7 I think this would be Tom Harris. See Hebridais p. 96. 

8 My father’s Celtic complexion was suited to the far north of Scotland, not the hot tropics. 

9 I wonder would he be a relation of Raymond Pognon, one of Sautot’s most trusted followers. According 
to John Lawrey The Cross of Lorraine, p. 29, the Raymond Pognon was ‘an elderly but vigorous and widely 
respected former president of the General Council’ of New Caledonia. He wrote to de Gaulle as early as 3 
August 1941 offering support. ‘Pognon was an unobtrusive man, but ... an extraordinarily sharp judge of 
people and events and... the brain of the de Gaulle committee... formed in Sept [1941]. He spoke excellent 
English, was unfailingly helpful to Australian and Allied representatives, and was sometimes accused of being 
a paid Australian agent’. If this Pognon was a relation, it may well be the reason why the SFNH lawyers, 
supported by Vichy, refused to accept that they had no case against my father. With the loss of Sautot who 
knew about my father’s case and that of Pognon my father lost his support. The case went back into the hands 
of SFNH Vichy lawyers where it would remain until 1952 when it was quashed. My father paid a high price 
for his honesty—financial ruin. It also changed him from a kindly trusting man into a suspicious quarrelsome 
person suffering from persecution mania. 

10 Charles Bernard Dupertuis’ daughter, Cecilia, had married Jean Ratard in 1940. 

11 I would think it was situated at Havannah Harbour, where the Americans wasted no time building an airfield. 
In so doing, they cleared away historical graveyards dating from the previous century, unfortunately no record 
being first taken of the inscriptions on the stones. I visited the site in 1980 with Reece Discombe and we saw 
pieces of up-ended stones under nearby trees. War had to have first priority. 

12 These would be children of Frank Whitford and his wife, half-caste daughter of one of the pioneer settlers 
in New Hebrides, William Ford. They lived on Pakea, a small island off the east coast of Vanua Lava in the 
Banks Group to the north-east of Santo. 

13 This Frenchman would have leased Mate Wulu plantation from SFNH. 

14 Forward defence in New Hebrides against the Japanese was now an American effort. 

15 This would be the trip when Judge Pognon was also a passenger. He advised my father not to worry as the 
other side could not win, which led Kerr to push Me. Coursin to get a final judgment and costs on the highest 
scale. See White Envelope No. 3. Papers re SFNH case. 

16 Admittedly things could have been much worse but the naval training vessel Kuttabul moored off Garden 
Island was sunk, causing 19 ratings to lose their lives. My husband George Cawsey was on weekend leave 
with me at my flat in Cremorne. The noise of depth charges was frightful and for the next few days Sydney 
Harbour was full of dead fish. Worst of all was the feeling that we in Sydney were no longer safe. Kermadec 
at Lane Cove was well away from the scene of action so it would not have been as vivid to my father as it was 
to me in Cremorne. 

17 It seems that Me. Rousselot was prepared to go ahead with the case, however much he realized that SFNH’s 
legal advisor Professor Hamel in Paris had not been briefed with the vital documents that proved Graham 
Kerr’s innocence. 

18 His own British side of the Condominium government seemed to be doing nothing to help in the obviously 
illegal case the SFNH were still waging against him so his feelings were understandable. 

19 The Johnston family among their other interests also ran a store in Noumea. Norman, Lee, Carl and 
William—acting British Consul at this time—were sons of Thomas Johnston who arrived in Noumea in 
1883 and included among his trading activities the position of acting British consul in New Caledonia on 
several occasions. He was contemporary and friend of Captain Donald Macleod. 

20 When France capitulated to Hitler the franc fell so low that it was not quoted on the currency market. The 
Metropolitan franc fell to 6d. in the pound, the Pacific franc slightly higher. Thus it became very difficult to 
get permission to send francs to Australia to pay for or buy goods. 
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21 See endnote 19. 

22 Georges Denis arrived in New Hebrides about 1928 as Assistant Accountant of Compagnie Generate Franco- 
Hebridaise (CGFH), a company formed after the sale in Paris of Turtle Bay and Mate Wulu plantations by 
Kerr Bros in 1927, which company was taken over by SFNH in 1930. In 1942 Denis was about to cease 
being leaseholder of SFNH’s plantation at Saraoutou on the south-east coast of Santo to become accountant 
at CFNH [ Comptoirs Frangais des Nouvelles Hebrides ] at Luganville for Ballandes. See Hebridais p. 54. 

23 A Swiss national working for Ballandes. 

24 Part of the reason was to get Len away from Sydney. He did not look sick and ran the risk of being heckled 
for not enlisting like other young men. Coming home late one night from a part-time job he had got through 
the Department of War Organization of Industry he was handed a white feather in an envelope by a woman 
on the tram. This thoughtless act brought on a severe epileptic fit just after he reached home. I was there and 
saw it. My parents then arranged with the authorities for him to be able to leave Sydney. 

25 I have to conclude that they did not include the vital ones hidden away in Paris that proved that the SFNH 
had no case. These would not see the light of day in Noumea until the 1950s. 

26 I think my father met A.A. Hampson in Sydney in the 1890s and in 1902 he went to Vila to work for Kerr 
Bros. He later worked for Burns Philp in Vila, before retiring back to Sydney where for many years my father 
visited him and the Wigmore family in Mosman. 

27 By early 1942 all reef entrances to the mainland of New Caledonia were mined and all waters enclosed by 
encircling barrier reefs. All vessels entering New Caledonia had to pass through the Bulari Passage [Havannah- 
Boulari Passage] and there take a pilot. See WP1167 G21, 272 HBM Consulate Noumea. New Caledonia 
Inwards and Outwards Telegrams 1940-1942. See Pink Notebook No. 17, p. 181. 

28 Lawrey, John, The Cross of Lorraine in the South Pacific , p. 98. I am indebted to this book for most of the 
information, given in a much abbreviated form. 

29 Shades of Saint Helena 
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Chapter 4 1943: What the War did to a Civil¬ 
ian Trying to get on with his Everyday Life and 
Support his Family. 


On New Year’s Day according to Graham Kerr’s diary, he was up ‘at daylight. Put in a very 
busy morning at the Store. Natives came along from village with flowers and singing for New Year’. 
Mr and Mrs Anderson invited Graham and Len Kerr to afternoon tea. While they were there two 
small American planes arrived and one came down so Anderson and Len went to see if they wanted 
anything, but the plane took off again. They were back again ‘buzzing round’ during the evening 
of 2 January. Stocktaking occupied the next few days, Jaques de Preville having arrived back from 
Segond on horseback. Anderson saw Morinda passing north on her way to Port Olry on 11 January 
and next day the vessel put into Hog Harbour to collect him and his wife for the trip south. 

Leaving Len on the plantation with de Preville, Kerr left on horseback at 7 am on 14 January 
for the Canal calling at My’s place on the way, then to Leon Wright’s who had just been to Noumea 
and back by military plane. Bonneaud of Ballandes was there too and in the evening there was a 
party—‘Bonneaud, Capt. Burke and three other American officers’. He himself went to bed early. 
In his seventieth year this was not his scene, but it was Len’s and Len was back on the plantation. 

Next day Kerr left an order for goods with Ballandes ( Compagnie Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides) 
before returning to Mys again, commenting on their kindness to him then he returned to Hog Har¬ 
bour. 

De Preville went to the Canal on 18 January to collect the family luggage that was left there when 
they were flown in by the Americans, and to collect food supplies and more sacks to pack copra. 

While he was away, Graham Kerr ‘put in a good day on the books. De P. does not understand ac¬ 
countancy at all and has no system’. This was something we, Kerr’s children, at that time also lacked. 
But he was not employing us, as he was Jaques de Preville. On 21 January he and Len went around 
the plantation to check what the Tonkinese were doing. 

In the morning the Toutouba (Houchard’s vessel, but under American control), 
came in from the Canal with stuff for us ... many shortages. Bonnefoy, the Capt. 
ashore to meals and sleeping ashore tonight. 

I believe that at this time most private vessels were requisitioned to help the Americans get es¬ 
tablished. An American plane came down with engine trouble on 24 January. The personnel were 
invited to meals but they had to stand by the plane. On 24 January, leaving Len who seemed to be 
‘picking up the run of things very well’, Graham Kerr and de Preville left on horseback for the south, 
calling at Coulons’ ‘to see if we can pull together to try to get some kind of regular shipping service’. 
Coulons were very keen on the idea. 

Then they visited Turtle Bay, the plantation sold in 1927 by Kerr Bros and now owned by Societe 
Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides and leased by them to Laborde, who told them he was not free to 
ship produce on his own account but only through Societe Fran$aise des Nouvelles-Flebrides. On the 
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way to see Laborde they had 
met a local Islander taking a 
letter to Hog Harbour from 
Charles Graziani: 


Graziani wants to 
know if we would sell 

and if so what condi¬ 

tions—he wants an 
option from 1 Feb to 

15 March [underlined 
in the original]. 


Photo 31 F4U-1 of VMF-214 is on the ground at Turtle Bay fighter strip on Espiritu Santo in the 
1940s, in colonial New Hebrides (present day Vanuatu) during WWIi. U.S. Navy National Museum 
of Naval Aviation photo No.1996.253.7154.023. Public Domain in the United States. [Photo and 
caption are from Wikimedia Commons.] 


Graham Kerr respond¬ 
ed before returning to Hog 
Harbour. De Preville was to 
go on to the Canal to send 
off a radio message to Kerr 
Bros in Sydney for their ideas on the sale and to wait a reasonable time for a reply’. He spent the 
night at Coulons and then returned to Hog Harbour to write a proper letter to Graziani and resume 
the usual plantation duties. No mention of Len except to say he was ‘getting into things’. 

On 2 February he ‘started some of the Tonkinese gathering nuts for Sydney. There are 300 sacks 
asked for, to be ready by middle February, so a boat must be calling’. Graham Kerr found the Tonki¬ 
nese to be awful workers so he and Len and a local Islander joined them in the truck picking up 
nuts, the Tonkinese being entrusted with husking nuts all the afternoon. The locals were always the 
mainstay. Kerr was getting more and more dissatisfied with de Preville’s work and that he would not 
take orders but was pleased that Len seemed to be learning the job well. 

On 11 February he left 
again for the Canal via Cou¬ 
lons and Turtle Bay where 
he found the Polynesien at 
anchor. He could not find 
out her movements so went 
to Mys where he stayed 
the night. Next morning 
early he returned to Tur¬ 
tle Bay where he saw Leb¬ 
run and Guichard from the 
Polynesien —‘They only offer 
1800F for copra which has 
a fixed fob [free on board] 
value of 65 dollars which is 
equal to about 2800F.’ He 
refused to accept the offer. 

But afraid that Polynesien 
might go to Hog Harbour in 

his absence and Len not know whether to ship copra or not, Graham Kerr returned immediately. 
It seems that Burns Philp was not the only firm putting the screws on. 

By 13 February Kerr had decided not to keep de Preville on. He was to go to the Canal via Mys 


Photo 32 Photograph of Luganville Harbour in 1944 to indicate activities taking place when Len 
and Graham Kerr were there in 1943. Graham Kerr left Santo on 5 March 1943 & Len Kerr on 
Santo c.6 June 1943: neither returned to the New Hebrides until 1947sometime after the war 
had ended. 
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Photo 33 Photograph of Luganville Harbour in 1944 to indicate what it may have been like 
in 1943. Credits to South Pacific WWII Museum, Santo, Vanuatu, and NARA (US National 
Archives Records and Administration) and thanks to Alma Wensi, Project Office Manager, 
South Pacific WWII Museum. Alma Wensi sadly died on 25 May 2019. He was very encour¬ 
aging about these publications and will be missed as a contact. 


where he could discuss future 
employment. Len ‘had a turn’ on 
15 February. I think this put an 
end to any indecision Graham 
Kerr might have had about sell¬ 
ing Hog Harbour to Graziani. In 
the meantime: ‘Young Camille 
Coulon arrived up as arranged’ 
to help Len now de Preville was 
leaving. The 300 sacks of husked 
coconuts requested by Syd¬ 
ney were ready and waiting by 
17 February. After de Preville left 
on 20 February, Kerr 

went up to 
see the plantation 
on the hill behind 
the Mission ... [I] 
had arranged with 
Sethie for him and 
his natives to make 
copra and clean the 
place but I find he 
made the copra, 
got pay from de 
Preville, but did no 
cleaning. 


This would not be the last of the matter. 

Kerr was on his way to the Canal on horseback on 22 February when he met a Javanese employed 
by the Americans who told him the Morinda was due at the Canal in a few days so Kerr decided to 
return to Hog Harbour forthwith in case the vessel should arrive there in his absence. 

Following a trip to Port Olry, Morinda did put into Hog Harbour on 26 February. The supercar¬ 
go came ashore and Graham Kerr 

arranged to let them have the copra @2000F (exchange rate 140%), but subject to 
any better price I may arrange with Mr. Mitchell [Burns Philp Manager]. Their freight 
space is all booked up but they will buy as above. As we have about 2000 sacks they will 
return to pick up together with the nuts next Friday. 

He fixed all the paper work and labour accounts and worked out labour rations so that it would 
be easier for Len when he himself left. C. Coulon was sent to the Canal to chase up supplies ordered 
weeks earlier. Rice was a problem. It was in short supply and the stable diet of the Tonkinese. My 
father was trying to dry barley in an oven for them in its absence. 1 On 3 March Coulon arrived back 
from the Canal with a 


Radio from Graziani through the French Delegation, accepting to buy Hog Har¬ 

bour plantation and saying he awaits me in Noumea to settle things [underlined in the 
original]. 
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There was another radio too from the Sydney office ‘ordering 1000 sacks of coconuts each trip, 
but that we must engage space through B.P. in Vila’. Things looked to be moving in more ways than 
one and Graham Kerr started clearing up things to hand over to Graziani. As expected, Morinda 
arrived on 5 March and loaded the produce. Leaving Len temporarily in charge Kerr also took his 
departure for Vila on the way to Noumea to meet Graziani. Or that was the idea. 

The weather was bad and arriving at Ranon to pick up copra, it had to be left there as the ship 
was not able to work. Next stop was Norsup, Malekula where copra loading began, then to Port 
Sandwich. 


Unfortunately going in, the Morinda ran aground. Copra was unloaded to lighten 
ship and at high tide they tried to get her off but with no luck. On 8 March they un¬ 
loaded copra all day. In the morning two American destroyers or something of the kind 
arrived to help ... with high tide towards evening the two ships gave us the necessary 
pull and we got off... and we went to proper anchorage. 


Now began reloading the off-loaded copra, most of it from Hog Harbour. Next day they went 
to Carious anchorage and loaded his copra at high tide then left for Vila which they reached on 
10 March. 

Now began the business of getting to Noumea. Morinda was going to Sydney. Kerr ‘called at 
American Naval Offices ... they sent me up to G2, the Headquarters, up at the President’s House. 
Nothing going to Noumea in immediate view’. 

I don’t know the identity of the President of the Joint Court whose house they had taken over or 
even if the Joint Court was actually working. Graham Kerr called at the French court to see Charles 
Cornette, Chief Clerk there ‘as to when the SFNH case is coming on. Supposed to be next week’. 

While waiting he ‘squared up with J. de Preville; saw Mr Jones [Burns Philp] re copra and space 
for coconuts each trip; called to see Mme. Arrighi and Mr Noel’ about land belonging to Joyce Pe¬ 
tersen daughter of the late Gus Petersen who, with his sister Annie, had been wards of Donald Ma- 
cleod and later the Kerr family. He also visited the Collector of Customs to settle accounts. ‘French 
and Australian currency is very short in the islands—nearly all dollars in circulation, but Customs do 
not take [dollars].’ He said, for customers, he would pay into ComptoirNationald’Escompte (CNEP). 
On 12 March he 


got Dal Gubbay to come out with me to see des 
Granges re SFNH matter. I want to find out if he has 
the authority to deal with the case. If he has I was go¬ 
ing to suggest a final settlement; they to pay us 100,000 
francs to cover expenses. He is out of communication 
with Paris and has not the authority without reference. 
According to him they have abandoned the case. Any¬ 
way Aupied is out of the concern altogether. 2 

It was at this time that Des Granges paid 100 pounds for 
the Kerr land at Pango, Efate, and the titles were handed over 
to Cornette to deal with. He also asked Cornette for the Kerr 
Bros. Registration certificate which had been requested in the 
Societe Fran$aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides case. 3 

Polynesien arrived at Vila and, knowing that she would 
eventually go to Noumea, Kerr took out a ticket, wondering, 
as well he might, how Len was managing at Hog Harbour. Len 
was probably thinking his father was in Noumea by now and 



Photo 34 TBF-1 Avengers from USS Enterprise 
fly in formation over Santo [Shark Bay in the 
background with Pilotin Island, owned by the 
Kerrs until October 1953, closer to the cam¬ 
era], March 1943, United States Navy, Public 
Domain, https://ww2db.com/image.php7im- 
ageJd=1805l 
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completing the sale to Graziani. While waiting for the Polynesien to make a return trip from Epi 
Graham Kerr visited the French Judge. This was to deal with a complaint made by his trusted helper 
Francois who had left the plantation that Graham Kerr would not pay him. This was not the case. ‘I 
did not know where he was’ and Kerr immediately handed the money to the Judge. On 21 March, 
with a full passenger list, the Polynesien left for Noumea. On arrival the usual hassle for hotel accom¬ 
modation began and Kerr was lucky enough to get a room at the Sebastopol. 

News from the office of Kerr et Cie. was not so good. 

We lost a large shipment of goods recently by an American boat from Sydney so 
we are very short of stock... Mas is in hospital with a broken leg having been run over 
by a Military lorry. 


Fie also found that Graziani had left Noumea a week earlier wondering where Kerr was. Gra¬ 
ziani had left Power-of-Attorney ‘with Jim Daly (of Barrau’s) to act for him. Went to see Mr Daly. 
Maitre Rolland has the matter in hand for them’. Fie also discussed with Daly the arrangements he 
had made earlier with Kerr Bros in Sydney to send sacks down for despatching coconuts from Flog 
Flarbour plantation for the Sydney market. 

It did not take him long to find the [usual] mess’ in book-keeping created in his absence but, 
with the help of Mme. Travain who ‘once she gets into the way of things is very exact. Unfortunately 
I did not have time previously to show her the run of things. She is the backbone of anything like 
system [being] carried on.’ Fie was used to his sister Agnes Kerr in Sydney who was a first-class book 
keeper. By 4 April he had the balance sheet for Kerr et Cie drawn up for the period to 30 June 1942. 
The figures were good enough for a 10% dividend to be paid to shareholders. As a result he was able 
to relax that evening. 

Meantime the property transfer to Graziani was still in process. Some of the land at Flog Flar¬ 
bour belonged to the New Flebrides Mission. This had been legally entrusted to D.F1. Kerr by Burns 
Philp and now needed to be dealt with, all of which took time but Graziani’s lawyer, Me. Rolland, 
seemed to be in no hurry. 

Kerr now needed to visit Sydney and Brial’s American connection was worth a try. On 10 April 
‘he invited me to meet a Captain Stone who is high up in USA transport matters—a very nice man’. 
It is noticeable that where Graham Kerr was often given the run-around by certain French people, 
the Americans were helpful—if at all possible. 



Photo 35 USS Denver (CL-58) enters Havannah Harbour (Efate Island) on 22 April 1943. (Source 
U.S. Navy, Post-Work: User: W.wolny-Official U.S. Navy photograph 80-G-384393 from the U.S. 
Naval History and Heritage Command., Public Domain, https://commons.wikimedia.org/w/in- 
dex.php?curid=459126) 


At the back of my mind 
is the thought; why did Me. 
Rolland take so long to deal 
with the matter of transfer 
of Flog Flarbour plantation? 
The contract was finally 
signed on 17 April with Gra¬ 
ham Kerr receiving a cheque 
for 500,000 F. Fie was anx¬ 
ious to have the whole mat¬ 
ter of Flog Flarbour cleared 
up and paid all monies due 
to the French Delegation at 
Santo and told them that, 
as from 31 March, the dues 
were Graziani’s business. He 
was also thinking of Fen with 
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his precarious health problem. Len would now be able to leave the plantation for Noumea when he 
could get a passage. 

As Graham Kerr waited to go to Sydney he became stressed and was all aches and pains. He 
found that his passport was so full that it had to have some sheets inserted at the British Consulate. 
Tuesday 20 April: 

Had a wretched night ... but feeling a little better this morning ... ran out to the 
Nickel Co. by taxi to see if any chance of passage by one of their boats. No. Called at 
American Offices re any chance to Sydney by Air. Called to see the Admiral but he is 
away. Feeling very bad in afternoon. Lying down. About 5 o’clock Guillemot came to 
tell me the Polynesien will be leaving to-morrow. 

It bucked him up and he went to the Club for dinner that night. On 21 April, he was still not 
well and thinking of his wife Muriel in Sydney on this, their 34 th wedding anniversary. In the morn¬ 
ing he arrived at the jetty only to find that departure would be delayed: 

However I went off as I was feeling so bad and had nowhere to go. I prevailed on 
those in charge to allow me to remain on board. Two Nickel boats and escort went out. 

The vessel lay out in the Baie de Moselle all next day and Graham Kerr now felt so ill that he pre¬ 
vailed on the Captain to send for Dr Trubert, a trusted friend as well as being a shareholder in Kerr 
et Cie, who had prescribed for him before. He came on board and gave the Captain a prescription. ‘I 
was very glad to see Dr Trubert. He was very nice to me.’ Guillemot came on board next day to give 
him letters from Muriel and Nancy which as usual cheered him up. It took a week to reach Sydney 
where they anchored off Mosman’s Bay and then taken to Circular Quay by launch where their 
luggage was examined. So anxious was he to get home that he left the luggage and caught the tram 
across the Bridge to Lane Cove. ‘I look a bit ridiculous in my shirt sleeves this cold and wet day.’ He 
had left his coat behind in Noumea. So pleased was he to be back that he, Muriel and Nancy went 
that evening to a 5 o’clock session of Mrs Miniver. 

After getting an identity card, a Ration Book and some clothes at David Jones, and renewing his 
driving licence, he returned to work. He visited to Hawkesbury Agricultural College to see whether 
Len could be enrolled for agricultural training when he got back to Australia. 4 Graham Kerr had 
in mind that at some future date they could develop Sakau Island which he had not sold with Hog 
Harbour Plantation. 

Part of the Kerrs’ business was to find used-cars for customers in Noumea. He also called at the 
Agricultural Department ‘in connection with a plant that grows in New Hebrides that may be a 
rubber producer’, leaving a sample for examination. With the fall of Malaysia to the Japanese, rubber 
was in short supply. He managed to find an Oldsmobile for which he had to get parts and coupons 
for petrol and learn how to drive as he was not used to automatic gear changing. It would eventually 
go to Noumea but in the meantime he made use of it in Sydney. 

Not having any news of Len, on 6 June he saw a Mr Wills of the Morinda who told him that 
Len was well when he saw him last at Hog Harbour. ‘Robertson was there and caused some trouble 
on board when he got drunk’. 5 It seemed that once again the Morinda had gone ashore, this time on 
Elephant Island and cargo had to be put ashore to lighten the ship. By 11 June Polynesien was ready 
to leave and the Oldsmobile, after much paper work, was delivered on board. Graham Kerr was on 
the wharf to make sure it was not damaged in the loading operations. 

There was good news on 16 June when an American just arrived from Noumea rang to say that 
Len had just arrived there. In the office there were now two women dealing with French correspon¬ 
dence, Mrs Dale, sister of Robert Kuter, the French Resident Commissioner in Vila, and Mile, de 
Collongues. On 21 June Graham Kerr wrote to the Prime Minister (Curtin) and Eddie Ward 
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about the New 
Hebrides and New 
Caledonian shipping 
services, and partic¬ 
ularly stressed the 
matter of a trading 
company being sub¬ 
sidised by Australia 
in the New Hebrides 
service, thus building 
up a trade monopoly. 

This referred to Burns Philp 
which now seemed to be carrying 
the majority of both British and 
French trade with no competition 
and charging what it liked. 

Part of the business done by the Kerr Bros was attending to the needs of people visiting from 
New Hebrides. On 6 July Mme. Reid, wife of Ernest Reid, flew into Sydney from New Zealand, 
anxious to get back to Vila where her mother, sister of Henri Ohlen, was ill. Graham Kerr took her 
to see Colonel Sweeney: 

No chance now of going by air, probably on account of the big push in the Solo¬ 
mons. 



Photo 36 HMS Victorious moored in Noumea Harbour. Victorious first arrived in 
Noumea on 17 May 1943, spent a month in the Solomons, eventually departing from 
Noumea for Pearl Harbour on 31 July 1943 



The Polynesien arrived in Sydney once again on 12 July 
and Graham Kerr took a ticket to return to Noumea. He 
also arranged for another car to be shipped, this time a 
Chevrolet ordered by a client in Noumea. They left on 
16 July. Noumea was packed with people and he had to 
share a room at Bonnace Hotel with Len until something 
could be found. Rooms were all reserved for Americans 
but one was eventually found. Matters concerned with the 
winding up of Societe Kerr/My and the sale of Hog Har¬ 
bour to Graziani were still being finalised with Jim Daly. 
On 31 July Graham Kerr attended 

a big Noumea wedding at the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral. The Milliard and Daly 
families joining. There was a double wed¬ 
ding but the principal one was Milliard’s son 
and Daly’s daughter. 


Photo 37 Len Kerr in Noumea for his 21st Birthday on 
30June 1943 

Mr Banuelos and he kindly took charge 
over his hotel he has two rooms reserved 


On 3 August he and Guillemot left by Service Car at 
5.30am for La Foa to see if they could get any deer skins. 
Graham Kerr had had a radio from Brial in Melbourne 
asking for skins. They reached La Foa at 10.30am. ‘Many 
stops on the way, with mail parcels, and passengers’. ‘Saw 
of our requirements. Although the Americans have taken 
for himself, so he will fix us up with bed and meals.’ After 
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enquiries he thought he would be able to get the required deer skins. They returned to Noumea by 
the same service car the next day. 

We were wonderfully treated by Mr Banuelos and he would not accept a thing for 
it. This is not the first time he has shown us kindness and I am sure I will not forget it. 6 

He found the records of Kerr et Cie a ‘fine mess to untangle’. He also found the government here 
just rotten ... corruption comes in easily’. He was ‘trying to get permission to send money to Sydney 
to square Societe Kerr/My matters ... corruption everywhere’. 

At the same time he was completing accounts at the office for the 30 June balance sheet and, on 
14 August, found that ‘we have over 100% on our capital for the year [1942]’. On 18 August: ‘Saw 
the Acting Commissioner Mr. Bourgeau re various matters including shipping services, simplified 
customs in New Caledonia; transfer of money for New Hebrides settlements at Sydney etc’. The last, 
was an ongoing nightmare. He was trying to arrange with James Daly, who was looking after the sale 
of Hog Harbour Plantation to Graziani, for some of the money to be transferred to Sydney for the 
use of the other Kerr family shareholders. 

On 24 August he had a talk with Dal Gubbay, over from Vila and Henri Martin about ‘a take¬ 
over or amalgamation with Gubbays’. Talk continued the next day. Dal was to consult Me. Verges 
while Kerr worked on principles for the merger. 

Realisable assets only to count. No debts ow¬ 
ing to either company to be taken over. (We— 

Kerr et Cie —have practically nothing) ... As for 
Gubbays they would have a fair value allowed for 
land and buildings as freehold. 

After discussion with Brial, he and Guillemot met 
Gubbay and Martin at Me. Verges office on 27 August. 

‘Dal Gubbay is very keen to see a fusion.’ Gubbay want¬ 
ing it arranged before he returned to the New Hebrides. 

Kerr too was trying to tie off the loose ends that 
tied him to the New Hebrides for example final clear¬ 
ance of accounts between Hog Harbour and Ballandes in 
Segond which was quite complex. At least Morinda had 
picked up the copra that had been waiting for so long 
and delivered it to Sydney. In Vila there was also the final 
settlement of Gus Petersen’s daughter’s beachfront land. 

By 6 September he had fixed up Societe Kerr/My s cred¬ 
it balance with Comptoirs Frangais des Nouvelles Hebrides 
[CFNH] and dropped a letter in to Ballandes Noumea 
manager, Mr Bonneaud. He also saw Dal Gubbay. ‘Their 
shareholders are very keen to join us, and for me to take full charge.’ Dal left for Vila next day. 

The diary for 9 September noted that ‘Italy has capitulated in unconditional surrender’. Hitler’s 
dream-run seemed to be ending. On 11 September Kerr and Guillemot ‘called to see Dr Trubert by 
appointment. He is a fine chap and very interested in the business. He is keen on the Gubbay fusion’. 
Kerr took a walk on 12 September 

out by Orphelinat, and on by the Velodrome and back ... the other way (Route de 
l’Anse Vata). Tremendous movement with American Camps set up everywhere there 
was open ground. 



Photo 38 Joyce (30) and Nancy (14) Kerr at Kermadec, Syd¬ 
ney, 6 September 1943 
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By 14 September both Gubbays and Kerr et Cie had accepted the value of each other’s shares; 
those of Kerr et Cie. being higher than Gubbays. There was a meeting of Gubbay’s shareholders that 
day and they were very glad of the merger. 

Now the legal part had to go through and he and Guillemot saw Verges the next day. After all 
the hassles he had faced with registration of Societe Kerr/My Graham Kerr knew that ‘with a French 
company the new subscriptions have to be actually in hand before registration’ but meantime they 
could attend to other matters including taking over the Gubbay premises. 

His worries were compounded by Len having another turn’ on 17 September because he had 
run out his tablets. Except for friendship with some Americans of his own age I don’t really think my 
brother enjoyed being in Noumea but his life was circumscribed by his disability. 

On 27 September while still waiting for legal registration of Gubbay/Kerr et Cie the business of 
moving into the premises was begun and as usual Kerr complained: ‘No proper control at all. Put in 
the morning at Gubbays with all hands from K.C.’ The next day he spent two hours going through 
Gubbay’s books and found ‘they have a very old style, however the book keeper seems to be a straight 
chap and worth keeping on’. 

Me. Verges was dealing with the legal side of the fusion of the two companies and Graham Kerr 
was eager to get started now that they had taken over a three and-a-half-ton Dodge truck allotted to 
them for essential requirements. A new body was to be fitted to allow for further carriage of goods, 
for instance wine of which they received a shipment from Sydney on 4 October. 

Melding the staff of the two companies and finalising papers for those who were not staying, 
took time. Len Kerr was to get a licence to drive the new truck. Graham Kerr was now trying to get 
away to the next place he wanted to visit and was very uneasy at any delay. On 4 October he and 
Guillemot 


called on the Governor by appointment. He seems a very nice fellow and ... to 
understand problems quite well. Spoke on the shipping situation and also the subject 
of the Condominium. 7 

In the afternoon he had an interview with the Foussards, father and son, about setting-up a 
service station after the war. These people manufactured soap and were clients of Kerr Bros. Other 
clients of Kerr Bros in Sydney he interviewed were Martinet and Fouche who received their chemical 
requirements from them, at least ‘what is to be had, but many lines are short’. 

On 5 October he arranged with Me. Verges for Guillemot to be given Power-of-Attorney to act 
for him in his absence. This was when Len arrived with the news that his father had to be at the wharf 
at 10 am and it was then 9.10 am. Len, Mr Brial, and some of the office staff delivered him to the 
Challandage [sic] wharf where he was picked up by a launch. 

Had a long run ... away up the Bay past lie Nou to the outer harbour and eventu¬ 
ally found the Wilbur Wright. To get on board [he had] a nasty climb up a rope ladder. 

[It was a Liberty ship but he] found Captain Fitzsimmons a nice fellow. 

Kerr need not have rushed as the ship did not leave till the following day and was in the mean¬ 
time working alongside another Liberty ship. Both ships left together with a ‘Chaser’ out ahead, on 
their way to Australia. He was the only civilian on board and very well looked after. They arrived 
at Morton Bay on 10 October and, after examination by the Port doctor, the ship made its way up 
the river to Brisbane where Kerr tried to book a train passage to Sydney but the office was closed. 
‘Brisbane seems all crowded with Americans and one can hardly squeeze into a tram’ so he spent the 
night on board. 

Next day he experienced the usual wartime hassle of getting a seat on the train as they would not 
give him one without an identity card. He had given his old one up before he left Sydney months 
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earlier. After getting anoth¬ 
er one it was too late for 
that day’s train. In trying to 
get somewhere to sleep that 
night he was just about ready 
to ‘sleep out’ with his entire 
luggage when he found a 
small cabin near the station 
which he gratefully accepted. 

On 13 October after an 
all-night trip south from Bris¬ 
bane, he changed trains at 
Hornsby and by mid-morn¬ 
ing reached St Leonards 
Station—the nearest one to 
home—and, instead of col¬ 
lapsing with fatigue when he 
could not get a taxi, he caught a tram home with as much luggage as he could carry. ‘Gave them a 
surprise ... although they were really expecting me sometime’. Muriel and Nancy were ‘blooming’. 
Joyce and Margaret had been sick but were getting better. I too was living at Kermadec while my 
husband George was serving in New Guinea. Ray from the office brought round a Willys car he 
had managed to buy for a client of Kerr Bros in Noumea and my father used it until he could get it 
shipped. 

Business, such as it was, 
came first and he had many 
orders for cars for Noumea. 

Very few cars in good condi¬ 
tion could be found locally 
so, accompanied by his wife 
Muriel, they set off by train 
to Newcastle on 16 October 
to see what he could find. He 
found a Chevrolet belong¬ 
ing to a Russian and decid¬ 
ed that if the seller could get 
enough petrol for the run to 
Sydney he would buy it. Six 
gallons of fuel was granted 
and off they went to Sydney 
on 18 October where the deal was concluded. Next day the Chevrolet and the Willys cars were taken 
to the wharf where they were locked up awaiting shipment. ‘There is an American ship leaving soon 
for Noumea, taking some cargo apart from military stuff.’ 

At this time he was trying to have a meeting with Eddie Ward and Dr Evatt but they were away 
in Canberra at a Cabinet meeting so he wrote to Dr Evatt instead. 

On 22 October ‘Messrs. E.J. Brial from Melbourne and his father [came] in. Had had long in¬ 
terview re Noumea business of Kerr et Cie. and the projected fusion with Gubbays, also re various 
lines of goods for Noumea and New Hebrides’. Graham Kerr was doing everything possible to get 
the new company off the ground but goods were scarce and ships even more so. Scarcity led to a 
thriving black market and on 28 October he wrote that ‘all is very trying these days with crook work 



Photo 40 Katherine’s husband George Cawsey (standing at the back) in New Guinea c. October 
1943—the other people in the photo are unidentified. 
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Photo 39 Family at Kermadec September 1943 Back row from left Margaret Kerr, Nancy Kerr, 
George Cawsey, Katherine Cawsey; seated from left Dudley Bogg holding son Roger (with bal¬ 
loon), Joyce Kerr and Muriel Kerr. Could it be Margaret Kerr’s 24th birthday (12 September)? 
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going on all round. We talk about civilization but 
we are breeding criminality of all kinds’. Idealism 
and business did not go hand in hand, especial¬ 
ly in wartime, but it was something he could not 
condone. 

He was now trying all ways to get back to 
Noumea and in the meantime visited the drug 
firm Parke-Davis to see if he could arrange a 
supply for Martinet and Fouche, the chief drug 
firm in Noumea. On 5 November he bought a 
ticket on the Wahine, a U.S.S. Company ship to 
New Zealand, as a roundabout way of getting to 
Noumea and on 9 November, accompanied by 
Muriel and daughters Margaret and Nancy ‘we 
went down Margaret St. to the Union Company’s 
wharf’. He remarked that his first landing in Syd¬ 
ney from New Zealand 49 years earlier was at the 
same wharf. All those years ago, aged 21, when 
full of hope for the future, he was about to visit 
New Caledonia and New Hebrides for the first 
time. 

Landfall was in Wellington and, although New 
Zealand born, this was his first visit to the capital. 
He thought it looked ‘very insignificant from the 
water’ but found it much more imposing from 
the shore when he climbed the high hills behind 
the town. He went to visit the French Delegate 
in Wellington, M. de la Tribouille, taking with 
him an introduction from Dr Edouard Trubert 
in Noumea. Kerr asked him about a passage to 
Noumea and he agreed to help if he could. In the 
meantime Graham Kerr left for Auckland and fa¬ 
miliar territory, though he had not visited his New 
Zealand family for many years. His eldest sister 
Margaret Taylor and her family lived there and he 
was happy to remake their acquaintance. 

While waiting for a way of getting to Noumea 
he visited various business houses seeking supplies 
for Noumea. On 1 December while ‘waiting, wait¬ 
ing’ he received an urgent telegram for de la Tri¬ 
bouille telling him to see Lieutenant Phillips at the 
American headquarters without delay and eventu¬ 
ally received a call at 5pm from a ship agreeing to 
take him. He had to be at the wharf at 8pm and, 
with all the experience he had gained at meeting 
such deadlines, he made it in time. 

The boat did not leave immediately and after 
roasting alive in a ward that night, it was a troop¬ 
ship, he was glad to go on deck the next morning. 


Photo 41 Kerr sisters in the drawing room at Kermadec, 30 Novem¬ 
ber 1943, Joyce on sofa with Nancy and Katherine behind 


Photo 42 Katherine Cawsey, Kermadec, December 1943 
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He recognised the islands Hen and the Chickens off the northeast coast of the North Island of New 
Zealand before passing his hometown of Whangarei but that was all he could pick out as it was hot, 
cloudy, and wet. It was not a comfortable trip as they were not allowed on deck at night to escape the 
heat, but it was a quick passage. 

Saw land about 10am [4 December], Entered 
Dumbea Pass about midday, thus making 60 hours 
on the crossing approximately. 

They went around to Nouville and ‘put in hours just 
wasting time, apparently not allowed to enter... until well 
on towards evening’. They were eventually allowed inside 
the harbour and many soldiers were landed but he had to 
remain on board till next day. Sunday 5 December: 

Up at the first streak of dawn—towards 10am be¬ 
fore I was able to get ashore. We ran away down to 
Orphelinat Bay to pick up an officer from a Liberty 
ship there, then we made the town landing. 

The Americans again were very helpful and provided a 
car to take him where he wanted to go which was to Brial’s. 

Len was still at the hotel so, collecting his luggage, he settled 
in there too. 

The final clear-up of Societe Kerr/My matters after the sale of Hog Harbour to Graziani had 
not been completed, so he called on Jim Daly, at the same time attempted to get carpentering jobs 
done at the Gubbay/Kerr premises, but there were no carpenters available. He was hoping that Dal 
Gubbay could come from Vila for discussions. He and Len went to visit Muriel’s friend Mrs Carl 
Johnston, probably with a message for her from my mother in Sydney, only to find that Carl was be¬ 
ing operated on in an American hospital. They were able to deliver a parcel to Anna Kollen, another 
good friend. On 13 December he 

ran out to Vallee de Colons with Phan and Guillemot in the former’s car as he 
has offered to let us have a piece of ground there for the Wallis Islanders we are taking 
on to our labour staff Unfortunately the ground does not belong to Phan but to the 
Municipality. 

He also called at the Government Bureau to see if there was any chance of getting a house of 
some kind for himself and Len. ‘Not much chance at present—there are over a hundred applications 
.. .the Americans have overrun everything.’ 

On 15 December there was ‘a rush at the store all afternoon as we are releasing wine and spirits’. 
So big was the crowd that only five customers could be allowed in at a time. Customers were attend¬ 
ed to by Guillemot, Mas, Bonnace and Len. 

On 18 December Graham Kerr, Mas and Len went to Paita in the firm’s truck to see some land 
there which was to be auctioned. But as they would have to make another trip the following week 
to see it, they swam in the waterhole ‘where we used to come when M and Nan were here’. After 
dejeuner at the Railway Hotel ‘we ran out to very pretty country near Col de [la] Pirouge. Stayed 
there for a while under the shelter of the trees’. This place reminded him of Muriel and Nancy too. 

At Paita, on their way back to Noumea they came across a group of people from Thio who had 
been left there by an American conveyance which was going no further—‘I could not refuse their 
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Photo 43 Flora Nicol nee Kerr died in Hornsby, 
Sydney, on 16 December 1943. Her husband J.M. 
Nicol was at this time British Agent on Tanna, New 
Hebrides. Her husband died the following year on 
22 December 1944. The photo is extracted from a 
family group photo from 1928-29 which was used 
in Book 2 8 
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urgent entreaties to take them on. It will not very comfortable for them, but they do not mind. There 
are 7 women and one man.’ He took two of the women in front with him and all the rest along with 
Len and Mas sat on the platform at the back. He delivered them to Faubourg Blanchot and refused 
to take any money for the trip. 

Noumea was in the grip of a heatwave which on 24 December reduced Graham Kerr to a ‘drip¬ 
ping nonentity’ so he closed the store early and he and Mas left for Paita by auto bus. Len was not 
with them as it was Christmas Eve and he had a party. They looked at some land for sale but left it at 
that. They were staying the night at Paita which Graham Kerr did not like apart from the waterhole 
near the railway bridge where he cooled off several times on Christmas Day while wondering what 
they are doing in Sydney today?’ Back to Noumea by auto bus on 26 December and the rest of the 
year spent working on the alterations to Gubbay’s premises necessitated by the merger of the two 
companies. 

On 31 December they were ‘very busy at the Store ... In the evening after dinner Len and I 
went out to Mas’s to a large evening party. I did not stay long as I was not feeling much like a party. 
I would be glad to be amongst our own people at home’. He walked back to the hotel and went to 
bed even if it was the end of 1943. 

It had been a very stressful year and he was lonely for his family in Sydney. 

Graham Kerr mentioned in his diary that his case with Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides 
was due for a hearing on several occasions in 1942 and 1943 but he did not follow up what took 
place. 

From an extract of the minutes of a Public Hearing in the Court in Noumea I found that the 
plea of Kerr Bros. Ltd of Sydney N.S.W. and Graham Lennox Kerr that the French Court was not 
competent to try them—a position separately advanced by their lawyer Marcel Coursin—was again 
knocked back on 13 May 1943 by Y. Geslin, French Judge of the Joint Court of New Hebrides. 
Mention was made of an earlier hearing on 30 October 1942 when they were re-sentenced to pay So¬ 
ciete Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides the 4,264,890F.93 centimes in damages and interest, originally 
demanded of them at a hearing on 10 June 1937. 

The extract is just a rehash of the original very doubtful findings which I have already dealt with 
and did not refer to Rousselot’s belief that Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides had no case against 
the Kerrs at the hearing in the Noumea Court of Appeal on 20 March 1939. 9 Y. Geslin was the 
French Judge but where was the British Judge who would have been necessary to support a British 
subject if the hearing was held in the Joint Court? 

It seemed that with Henri Sautot gone from Noumea control of the case had returned to lawyers 
controlled by Vichy. There was no way Graham Kerr would have been prepared to pay. But there 
would be more ruinous lawyer’s fees when a fresh plea of incompetence would be mounted. 

Another ongoing business was the final settlement of Societe Kerr/My following the sale of Hog 
Harbour plantation to Charles Graziani. On 31 December 1943 Graham Kerr wrote to Jean My, 
representing the My family, enclosing the first distribution of the assets of Societe Kerr/My which was 
100000,OOF (sic). 

Neither this, nor the distribution of money to the other shareholders in Sydney, would be easy 
because Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides , in a further preposterous claim declared that Hog 
Harbour plantation belonged to them. 

There would be a long expensive fight ahead for all parties and every member of the Kerr family 
would be adversely affected one way or another. At the same time the British part of the Condomini¬ 
um would be conspicuous by its silence in a matter that concerned one of its nationals. 

Why did it remain silent? 
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Endnotes 

1 I asked my brother Len Kerr about this. From what he could remember the substitution of barley for rice 
caused much bad feeling among the Tonkinese and was perhaps the reason they walked off the plantation, 
but in wartime what else could have been done? 

2 All of this is a mystery. Things had been held up ever since Rousselot, SFNH lawyer in Noumea found out 
about the vital document dated 11 Oct 1928, signed in the British Residency, Vila at the final conveyance of 
Turtle Bay and Mate Wulu to CGFH, carried out under British law and signed by Joseph-Marc Coursin for 
SFNH. My father had raised an appeal and, after seeing the 11 Oct 1928 document, Rousselot knew that the 
French Court had no jurisdiction over the British subject, Graham Kerr. He was awaiting instructions from 
Paris, which was surely the Vichy Government, not de Gaulle in London to whom both New Hebrides and 
New Caledonia had rallied. With Aupied, who had years ago set the ball rolling against my father, now no 
longer in SFNH, why was the case not quashed? Who exactly was calling the tune? 

3 Not only Graham Kerr, but all family members of Kerr Bros. Ltd Sydney at the time of plantation sale, were 
indicted in the case brought by SFNH in 1936, despite the fact that that particular Kerr Bros. Ltd had gone 
out of existence in 1928 when a completely new company of the same name was set up to deal with current 
land holdings in New Hebrides. The legal Australian Registration Certificate for the new company had been 
sent to the French Court to settle the matter. 

4 Whether he had thought to ask Lens ideas about his future I do not know. As nothing came of it, it was not 
important. 

5 I asked Len about this occurrence. He said that Robertson got very aggressive when drunk. It seems strange 
that the Morinda should have had two accidents so close together. Was Robertson responsible? 

6 Joseph Banuelos 1888-1971 took an active part helping Henri Sautot in the rally of New Caledonia to de 
Gaulle, so he would have been a man after my father’s heart. 

7 The Governor at the time probably Christian Laigret. 

8 The following provides some background on the death of J.M. Nicol. Neither Flora nor J.M Nicol are referred 
to directly in this third Kerr Brothers’ book but both are important in New Hebrides’ colonial history. The 
Pacific Islands Monthly 18 June 1945 says: A man held in very high regard in the New Hebrides, Mr. J. M. 
Nicol, British Agent on Tanna Island, was killed in an unfortunate accident on December 22 last [1944]. He 
was driving a motor-truck into his plantation, and he stopped the truck on a slope, while he went back to 
close a gate. The brake did not hold, and the truck rolled back and caught and crushed Mr. Nicol against the 
gate-post. His injuries were serious, and he was at once put aboard a launch, for Vila Hospital, but he died 
while the boat was still at sea.. .Mr. Nicol had been British Agent on Tanna for some twenty years. He married 
a Miss Kerr, and was thus a connection by marriage of Kerr Brothers, well-known Islands merchants. His wife 
died some three years ago.’ This date is inaccurate—for further information on Flora Nicol see chapter 7, 
endnote 11. 

9 I found the full extract of which I have given only a bare outline at the Outre-Mer Archives in Paris in 198 3 in 
71 APC SFNH Serie II. No. 29 Kerr Administration. See Folder No. 10. Xeroxes. Arranged in chronological 
order. 
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T he year started off with a visit to Mont Coffyn, Noumea, to watch some tennis matches between 
Americans, Australians, New Zealanders and French. Graham Kerr was very keen on tennis but 
considered this one ‘a poor exhibition taken all in all’. 

Following his visit to Auckland, obtaining supplies from there looked bright, and on 5 January 
he ‘had an interview with Captain Stone ... and it seems likely we will be able to get space from 
Auckland to Noumea. Capt Stone gave us the names of USA representatives in NZ to refer to’. Fie 
also wrote to Mr A. de la Tribouille, the French Delegate in Auckland, as a reference. 

On 10 January Kerr discussed the Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides case with Me. Marcel 
Coursin. He told him 

I do not understand the present situation of the case. Was the Vila decision against 
us? ... Did Vila make no attempt to answer your list of pleadings ... Is the matter now 
before the Noumea Court on our appeal? 

Anything seems able to happen, so where do we stand? Aupied in Paris was the sole 
instigator. I was in his way ...What about our shares in SFNF1? We put in 1,500,000 
francs in cash [at 124F to the pound sterling, or value 12,097 pound sterling.] Besides 
that we held a supposedly big value in Parts de Fondateur [Founders’ Shares]—(min¬ 
imum 2,500,000). From 1927 to the present time we have not received one centime 
consideration. 

Fie understood that Aupied had now been removed. ‘Early last year I was talking to Des Grang¬ 
es and he said they recognised they had no case and would like to settle the matter amicably.’ Fie 
thought Des Granges was in communication with the Conseil in Paris in some roundabout way. He 
asked Coursin whether there be any use in him going to Vila to see Des Granges. 

We want to conserve interest we have in SFNH which can be quite a good asset if 
free from wolves [like Aupied] ...Could not the Administration of SFNH be carried 
out in Noumea with a responsible Conseil in charge? Perhaps the Governor could set 
it up to conserve French interests in the New Hebrides. The French Government has 
considerable control in the affairs of SFNH. 

Actually one might say, it is a State question, as French interests in N.H. are largely SFNH 
interests. Your father [Me. Joseph-Marc Coursin] knows well the extent of SFNH land claims. 

I depend on you for sound advice [underlined in the original]. I will be willing to take part in 
the Administration of SFNH affairs, with Milliard of Ballandes, and others and with you in 
control of the legal side ... That is with a properly set-up Conseil d’Administration} 
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He also asked Coursin if it would endanger the Kerr family interests if he invested money in New 
Caledonia on their behalf. 

I am just now winding up Societe Kerr/My and have distribution to make. Most of 
those interested would prefer to invest in N.C. but naturally they want some security. 

We do not want a wolfhound like this Aupied to be able to come along and grab. 

In his reply on 13 January 1944, Coursin let Kerr understand that if after deposit of the family 
money in a Trust Account in the Banque de L’Indo-Chine —following events which we cannot fore¬ 
see, such as the loss of the case against Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides —the bank is not able 
to reimburse totally or partially the money owing for instance to sequestration, he could not accept 
responsibility. If he were to try and find other means of getting around the problem, Coursin asked 
Kerr to agree to ‘2 for 1000 on each deposit. 

In his reply next day Kerr wrote that regarding Societe Fran$aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides ‘I do not 
seem to understand the present situation at all’. He then referred back to the original sale of planta¬ 
tions belonging to the then Kerr Bros. Ltd and Julius Petersen. 

Certain indications were given as to trees planted etc, an option was given for three 
months to enable Aupied and Joyer interests to verify and examine what was being 
offered. 

They accepted. As far as Kerr Bros Ltd were concerned, I maintain today that the 
indications were substantially correct and they can be verified lunderlined in the orig¬ 
inal]. I put a proviso that no guarantee was given as to the quantities indicated. Yet 
the case seems to be carried forward as if no proviso was given. It was actually a matter 
for Aupied and Joyer to verify and accept or reject. They accepted [underlined in the 
original]. 

Years afterwards ... Aupied brings a case against Kerr Bros. Ltd—then non-exis¬ 
tent—and members of the Kerr family. The Kerr family paid no attention at the time to 
the corrupt stunt, as they thought that such a proceeding was impossible, and that ... 
any claim would have to be referred to the Joint Court. Apparently the French Court 
was elastic enough to accept anything of any nature. A [tree] count was ordered, but the 
Kerr family were not represented at all. I have been informed and can call evidence that 
no actual count was attempted.. .Actually the whole thing is just a stunt. 2 

I was on the Conseil of SFNH in Paris and objected to the heavy expenses there. 

The Actionnaires [shareholders] were getting nothing out of it, but this master exploiter, 
Aupied was. Thus I was in his way. He had to get me off the Conseil and brought this 
case.... This is solely the work of Aupied and his tools in New Hebrides. Joyer had 
nothing to do with it. [The letter ended] I do not believe that any judicial system in 
the world can be used in this way. I protest, and I will follow it up to the last breathe 
in my body. 3 

By 31 January 1944 it was officially arranged that Maitres Coursin and Bourdinat, in consulta¬ 
tion with Me. Verges would fight the case for all Kerr family members involved. Me. Coursin had put 
in an appeal on 19 October 1943 against the judgement brought down against them in the French 
Court in Vila on 13 May 1943 but that was still delayed. By that judgement they were condemned 
to pay 4 million francs. On the same date Graham Kerr filled Me. Bourdinat in on the matter: 

Thinking it was a Joint Court matter, I wrote to the French Resident Commis¬ 
sioner at Vila ... As the French government have very large control, and voting power 
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in SFNH, my letter was like that from one shareholder to another. To show there was 
nothing underhand in doing it, I sent a copy to the French Judge. That may have been 
the wrong thing to do, but I wanted to make everything perfectly open. 4 

Most certainly he certainly had a right to be heard and could raise strong arguments in his favour 
as he was supported by both French and English settlers. On 28 February he told Coursin that: 

some years ago I was informed by Monsieur Maurice Dumbreville that he was 
acquainted with the fact of the tree-by-tree count at Turtle Bay, making approximately 
the same as our indication. Ffe was manager for Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides 
at Surunda at the time of this count being made. This was not a count being made by 
the Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides people themselves, and it was kept quiet. 

It was on the Petersen part of the properties sold that Societe Frangaise des Nou¬ 
velles-Hebrides base most of their claim, notwithstanding my proviso in the three 
months option given to Aupied and Joyer that the figures indicated were not guaran¬ 
teed by me. It was thus their responsibility to verify before buying. 

Meantime work on the new office of Gubbay/Kerr was going ahead. Supply of goods was always a 
problem and Graham Kerr remarked he was expecting a small shipment from Sydney by Polynesien, 
only to find that she had gone ‘ashore on the reef outside... some miles south of the Light-house ... 
so she will have to be lightened to get off.’ Polynesien was off the reef by next day, 14 January, and 
arrived in port in the afternoon. 

Business was conducted in a more free and easy fashion in Noumea than Sydney and Kerr was 
anxious to get Gubbay/Kerr up and running, but Me. Verges was taking his time with the legal as¬ 
pects. Meantime the alterations and repairs necessary at Gubbay’s went ahead. 

Graham Kerr was also having problems with ‘slap-dash’ staff in the store. ‘Very poor handling 
of goods. Old Brial just sits there and beams on pretty girls coming in, but often snaps the head off 
a good customer. Garden seeds in great demand and tins-full just stuck in a corner while customers 
are told we have none.’ While he had a point he did not seem to have the knack of making people 
want to work. Perhaps it boiled down to his lack of fluent French. 

Lack of fluent French earlier proved to be a grave disability, disaster is not too strong a word, 
back in 1932 when he was up against powerful French enemies in Paris whose financial malpractice 
he had showed up, but could argue his position in fluent French at the meeting of Societe Frangaise 
des Nouvelles-Hebrides Conseil. In the present situation fluent French might well have smoothed out 
lesser problems with his French friends in Noumea. 24 January: 

Busy day but nothing done. At Gubbay’s, but we have no actual standing yet. Their 
Conseil held a meeting this morning and passed authority to us in connection with 
alternations etc, pending a meeting to establish the new Society. 

Me. Verges was now very ill so Graham Kerr needed to ‘get someone else to fix up the Statuts of 
the new Society’ and turned to Me. Bourdinat to continue the work. Len was in Noumea helping 
with things but his father was now trying to arrange for him to go to Sydney to buy cars as they now 
had about 20 customers wanting them. On 28 January 

Put in a good day [with Len and other people at Gubbays/\ Arranging our tyres to 
start distributing next week. We have taken over a big shipment received from Australia 
by the Government, about 7000 pounds worth. The general trade were offered them to 
sell @25% of landed cost, but they wanted 35%, thinking there was no one that could 
take them. That is where we came in and the big firms are very wrathful about it. 
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They were waiting for the government to advertise the tyre release. ‘They gave us a list of those 
already granted for many people who will have to give in their bom —orders—when coming for the 
goods.’ In the meantime he was trying to get a chartered accountant for Gubbay/Kerr, a Mr Duplat. 
‘He has a very good name and there are not many to choose from.’ I believe that a foreigner setting 
up a business in a small town like Noumea, especially in wartime, would need to be very wary. Per¬ 
haps some of the delays and obstructions he met could be laid to this score, especially with the law 
suit with Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides hanging over his head. 

On 3 February he and Guillemot went to interview Me. Bourdinat with a statement he had 
written up about the Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides case. At this time he expressed him¬ 
self as ‘well satisfied with Maitre Bourdinat’ who was also now dealing with the Statuts for the new 
company. He radioed the Sydney office on 7 February to let people know that he had 21 orders for 
Hallstrom Refrigerators with more coming in. But it was not going to be easy. 10 February: 

A very worrying day—apparently New Caledonia is being saddled with a drop in 
the exchange value of the franc as the plaything of America and England. Actually it is 
of course France Libre (De Gaulle); and New Caledonia is just passed over without any 
consideration of her financial position. A New Caledonian franc would have much more 
stability than sterling or dollar, but she is only the plaything of bigger interests at present. 

Graham Kerr tried to clarify matters by calling on Edouard Mouledous to urge some action 
against what was happening. 5 In the meantime they were ‘getting as much money away for goods as 
we are allowed to send’. 

On 14 February he wrote: ‘Very trying day. There are so many stupid regulations being intro¬ 
duced, by what authority it is very hard to say’. He closed the store in the morning ‘to try and unravel 
things. The new Governor arrived in the afternoon. It is to be hoped he takes things in a more com- 
monsense fashion’. 6 He thought that what was happening just led to crooked practice. It was good 
that the arrival of Thor from America had some goods for them. 

Graham Kerr was often frustrated and vented some of this on the lax way the office-staff went 
about their work but the real worry was that ‘the exchange is now @ 49,50F to the dollar for paying 
into the Bank and the Australian pound is @ 163F. It is pure exploitation, talk about democracy, I don’t 
think’. Noumea was suffering a heat wave and Len Kerr caught dengue fever, followed by his father on 
18 February. A bright spot was the arrival of the Polynesien on 19 February from Sydney with goods for 
the firm plus two Chevrolet cars. Despite his illness Kerr inspected the cars, both from Victoria, and 
said they ‘seem fairly good’. He and Len had to keep their eye on them lying on the quay until Mas 
arranged for them to be taken away. On 23 February after a good cleaning they were sold to 

two taxi orders of Courtecuisse and Boutin ... Treated these buyers very fairly, as 
remittances from them had been transferred to Sydney before this ridiculous change 
against the franc. 

It was now time for Me. Bourdinat to cause delay in the drawing up the Statuts of the new com¬ 
pany so Me. Verges became involved again and both lawyers went through the Statuts with Kerr on 
1 March. 

Graham Kerr was preparing documents which had to pass the censor before Len could take them 
to Sydney. Subscriptions to join the new company were coming in. He paid in the million francs 
due from Kerr et Cie into the Banque de L’lndo-Chine on 29 February. On 4 March Len left Noumea 
for Sydney in an American ship, leaving the things he could not take with him at the hotel with his 
father. The heat wave had not abated and many of the office staff were ill. At least the Statuts were 
completed by 7 March and Verges could then deal with the legal aspect of getting Gubbay/Kerr up 
and running. The inaugural meeting was to be held on 20 March and 
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Martin, representing Gubbays and I, as representing Kerr et Cie. signed the neces¬ 
sary papers at Me. Verges. Publication will be in France Australe on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday this week... I don’t know if I have dengue fever or if it is just a knock-out 
with the heat. 

With the hindsight of many years, I would say that all the accumulated stresses he had un¬ 
dergone in the last few years—most of them not understood by his older children living out their 
young lives in Sydney—probably played their part, plus the fact that his wife and Nancy were not 
there—Wish I had M and Nan to cheer me up, but actually they are better off out of this heat.’ At 
nearly 71 he no longer had the resilience of youth on his side. 

There was thievery going on at the store ‘so [he] had to hang around there. Went for a Wallis 
native who was hanging round the store with an American. Hunted the American out and he got 
away quick and lively when I told him I would call the police’. He now felt so ill that on 17 March 
he took himself to the hospital where he was ‘put up on the top floor—very much cooler here’. There 
he stayed until 21 March, thus missing the: 

Constitutive meeting of Gubbay/Kerr et Cie but as it was all formal it did not mat¬ 
ter. The meeting was held at the Chamber of Commerce rooms. 

By 3 April he waited for the arrival in Noumea of Mr Duplat whom he wanted to employ in 
the new company as chief accountant. The same day he learned that ‘Mr Mouledous died yesterday. 
He was speaking to someone and he just collapsed, his heart giving out. Sorry as he was rather an 
outstanding man’. This was high praise from someone who usually found it easier to find fault. 

On Good Friday, 7 April, Mr Duplat arrived and would start work the next day. He needed the 
books of the two former companies and an office was set up for him in the back office at Gubbay’s. 

Meantime Kerr and Guillemot were not getting on, 11 April: 

Heavy day—unfortunately Guillemot has the mentality of a child in many ways. A 
few days ago I had occasion to tell him that we should consult with other commercants 
[traders] in the town on general problems. His answer was that it was against regu¬ 
lations. Did you ever hear such a stupid argument and he wanted to go on with it. I 
remonstrated with him and he walked out. I am thinking it would not be a bad thing 
for the firm if he stopped out. 

He also had a letter from Blandy the British Resident Commissioner in Vila telling him that he 
owed Sethie, a ni-Santo from the Mission Station at Hog Harbour, 70 pounds. Graham Kerr was 
feeling very let down by the lack of support he was receiving from the British side of the Condomini¬ 
um in his case against Societe Fran$aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides. 

This very wonderful administrator has just got one side of the question, so I gave 
Bourdinat particulars and asked him to write to Blandy. The fact is Sethie failed us bad¬ 
ly in the matter of cleaning up the Hill Paddock making copra. He did not carry out 
the arrangement and entirely failed to clean up as he undertook to do, so quite a lot of 
copra was lost... We were considerable losers and so was he. We had also supplied him 
with goods. All would have been squared on completion. 

This had all happened during the time Jaques de Preville was managing or mismanaging the 
plantation. Graham Kerr was so incensed at the accusation of dishonesty that he wrote to William 
Anderson at Hog Harbour about it on 16 April. By 21 April which was his 35th wedding anniversary 
he said 
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I wish I were home [he] put in a useful day. Mr Duplat has pretty well finished 
his examination of things. He finds Gubbay % book-keeping in a very unreliable state, 
however he brought out what appears a fair statement of the position. 

On 30 April he received a message from Dal Gubbay in Vila that he was awaiting a chance to 
come to Noumea. Among other ideas, Graham Kerr had great plans for a bus service for Noumea 

when such could be carried out. [He] went for a walk out to Orphelinat and be¬ 
yond to try to size up things ... there would require four separate services to serve all 
places round Noumea in a proper way. 

Distribution of tyres was going well and they were doing good business ‘notwithstanding our short 
supplies... or none at all in many lines, would be nearer the mark ... What we have is selling well’. By 
12 May he had arranged with Verges and Duplat for the second inaugural meeting of Gubbay/Kerr et 
Cie to take place on 20 May, notice to be published in France Australe. On 15 May he and Brial went up 
to see ‘Me. Verges so as to be all clear on the legal aspect of things. Verges makes everything very clear. 
[I] told him we would immediately go in for an increase of capital, probably 6 million more’. 

[16 May] Much rushing round. The French seem to tie themselves up in a knot 
with every simple operation. Always the long way round. 7 

...there is a terrible lot of drunkenness amongst Americans in Noumea, particularly 
sailors ashore for the day. [To him drink was not the problem but the lack of restraint 
in drinking.] 

The final meeting setting up the firm of Gubbay/Kerr et Cie. took place as arranged on 20 May. 

Our Meeting was well attended and everything went off well. Whatever I put for¬ 
ward was taken. The Conseil I had put forward were elected without any opposition: 

Dal Gubbay, myself, D.H. [Kerr], Le Goupils, Brial, Reichenbach, and Reverce. I 
wanted to put in Richard Bernier but it not allowed for officials in Government service 
to take part in running business concerns, so then put in Mr Reverce. 

Martin expected to be put on the Conseil but he has such a bad name with the 
Gubbay shareholders... it was no use to put him forward. Verges was at the meeting 
and attended to legal requirements... Now we should be able to go ahead, but we badly 
need some live men on the staff. 

At the first meeting of the Conseil on 22 May Reverce, Reichenbach, Brial, Le 
Goupils and myself were present. There was thought of appointing Reichenbach as 
President, but he proposed Reverce and we accepted. I was appointed Director-General 
... A pleasant meeting. 

But for how long will this cordiality last? Should I warn him from far in the future, that there 
were breakers ahead? 

By 31 May ‘rather a rush day—getting organised gradually’. He was already regretting that Re¬ 
ichenbach had been elected to the Conseil. 

Am afraid he will be no good to us. He has just ‘petit commerce outlook. No doubt 
all would be well if we opened a department to sell his book All you want to know about 
New Caledonia. The other men seem far more practical. 
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Photo 44 Melbourne, Katherine Cawsey and her 
daughter Anne Stirling Cawsey born 23 May 1944— 
taken by Katherine’s mother Muriel Kerr when she 
visited in June 1944 


He was having real difficulties coping with business 
practices that were unlike those he was used to in Australia 
and possibly his French colleagues were having difficulties 
with him. On 2 June he wrote 

Unfortunately Verges is away sick but for¬ 
malities are going ahead. French regulations 
are extraordinary in the way they build up bar¬ 
riers. .. I never saw anything like it. It is rather 
extraordinary that they do not build up barri¬ 
cades in the street for the people to climb over. 

It is a real bureaucratic government there is no 
doubt. 

They were nevertheless doing considerable business and 
the employees of the new company seemed eager to go ahead 
under the new Conseil. He was getting to work at 6am so as 
to be ready for business when they opened at 7am. 

Things going better and better. We badly 
want a good man to attend to orders for goods 
from overseas. [I] put Bert Gubbay on the job 


but I am afraid he is not the right man. 


[6 June] Brial is doing ever so much better ... now he is doing better work super¬ 
vising sales. Madame Travain is a tower of strength ... in charge of the cash department 
and she has Mile. Kollen giving out change. 

[8 June] rushing round too much. Had a meeting of Conseil at 9am. Aiming to 
get Reichenbach to leave Conseil. He is impossible for any progress ... speaking very 
plainly to him. I think he will resign. 


Reichenbach resigned the next day but I feel that Graham Kerr had gained himself another en¬ 
emy in his efforts to run an efficient business. He was not completely discouraged. We have some 
‘duds’ on the staff but there some good ones too.’ They were still not operating officially as Gubbay/ 
Kerr et Cie as the newspaper announcement of the fact was not yet through. 

Len Kerr was due to return to Noumea on board Polynesien which arrived on 17 June and, after 
getting Len settled at the Sebastopol Hotel while awaiting a room at the National, they went down 
to the wharf to get his luggage and inspect three trucks. 

Marcel Brock took his away and G. [Len] and I picked up the other two and took 
them to the Gubbay yard for safety. 

... a very busy day and for the first time on record (except for Mas) had others 
round helping in the afternoon. Even old Brial turned up. Gubbay and Brand were 
there, also Mme. Travain and Mas. I think we have a very competent man in Brand. 


Len had a turn’ on 23 June and had to rest in the afternoon. Graham Kerr had still not come 
to terms with Len’s illness and had thought he had outgrown it. Graham Kerr received a letter that 
day from Emile Brial in Melbourne. Brial had just seen Muriel Kerr who visiting me and her first 
granddaughter, Anne Stirling Cawsey, born in Melbourne on 23 May. 

Some of the French contingent which had left in 1941 to fight for Free France in North Africa 
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returned to Noumea at this time, including young Brial’ 
which would probably have put new life into ‘old Brial’. 

This was a busy time of arranging for salaries, insurance 
matters, and working with the new Board. Kerr concluded 
that ‘we have a very good man in Le Goupils and we could 
do with more like him on the ConseiL. Regulations were 
very frustrating. ‘Soon we won’t be able to blow our noses 
without a Permit.’ The Conseil was working well together 
now that Reichenbach had resigned. By 9 July with Len’s 
help all Kerr et Cie’s things were removed from the old office. 

Personal items were stored in Len’s room at the Sebastopol 
as Graham Kerr had received a radio from Kerr Bros, in Syd¬ 
ney that he was urgently required there before the end of the 
month. 

He hoped to travel by plane. Brial contacted high level 
Americans and Kerr obtained a letter from the Australian 
government representative in Noumea, Mr Deschamps. By 
13 July he had heard nothing from the Americans. 

What a pity a nice place like this is swarming with 
crooks and all the rotten regulations are breeding all 
sorts of underhand work—very little straightforward business. 

[On 16 July he] prepared letters for the Governor on the restrictions placed on 
goods, leading to flourishing ‘black market’ activity, also on the matter of a simplified 
customs tariff as well as on shipping service. 

As there was nothing available for civilians for air travel to Sydney or New Zealand, Kerr ten¬ 
tatively booked for the Polynesien, if nothing eventuated before it arrived. On 21 July he received a 
reply to his letter to the Governor and an interview was arranged for 24 July. To Graham Kerr, the 
Governor, M. Tallec, seemed ‘a very nice and intelligent man’. He gave him two letters, one on busi¬ 
ness problems and the other political. He had taken Brial with him but found that Tallec understood 
English fairly well. By 30 July there was still no sign of Polynesien so, in desperation, he saw Mr De¬ 
schamps again. ‘I think the American authorities and the Australian Government are not hitting it 
very well.’ He seemed to spend much of the day on the hill looking out for the Polynesien and willing 
it to arrive, to no good effect. He called a meeting of the Conseil of Gubbay/Kerr et Cie on 4 August 
and told them that he had been invited to attend a meeting that afternoon: 

At the Chamber of Commerce ... on the matter of Hotel and Tourist trade in New 
Caledonia in the future. The Committee calling the meeting is composed of H. Bon- 
neaud, C. Brunelet, R. De Rouvray, A. Rapadzi and Dr Trubert. 

He had put before his own Conseil the idea of a well set-up hotel in Noumea and found that Mr 
Le Goupils had already been approached by the same group. He had already picked out a good site 
facing Olry Square but did not know whether it was available. If not, there was another very suitable 
one out beyond Orphelinat. As he was expecting to leave for Sydney any time he arranged for Dr 
Trubert to act for him, ‘agreeing to join any reasonable proposition’. 

The Polynesien came on the same day but he found she was not expected to leave before 8 August. 
On 9 August he concluded he was in Noumea ‘for the duration’, but the Polynesien left on Friday 
11 August ‘badly overcrowded and many sleeping on the floor, including myself.’ He was back in 



Photo 45 Muriel Kerr with her first granddaughter 
Anne in Melbourne injune 1944, taken by Katherine 
Cawsey 
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Sydney on 19 August but did not give his family the usual surprise as they had news that he was on 
the way. In fact, his wife went into town and caught the Manly ferry hoping to see the ship coming 
in the Heads. Instead just as her ferry left the wharf the Polynesien drew into No. 1 Circular Quay, 
right alongside. 

Next day I called my mother from Melbourne to tell her that my husband George would be 
coming to Sydney during the week. He was expecting another posting. She asked me to ring Emile 
Brial and tell him that Graham Kerr had arrived at last. Emile Brial arrived up from Melbourne on 
25 August and they had a long talk on business matters. 

On 31 August after a short break with Muriel, Nancy and one of her school friends at Mount 
Victoria in the Blue Mountains near Sydney, he and Muriel arranged to go to Albury for another 
business meeting with Brial who was to arrive there by car. But in the meantime they received a 
radio from Noumea that Brial’s father who lived in Noumea was very ill. Emile Brial had wool ap¬ 
praisement work to do at Albury but they also visited Rutherglen—the Burgoyne Vineyard where 
they were shown over by the manager and had a long discussion about business. All the Brials were 
shareholders in Kerr et Cie. and now Gubbay/Kerr et Cie. 

Joyce Kerr arrived in Albury on 6 September. She was to return with the Brials to Melbourne in 
their car to collect me and Anne, now 3 months old, and bring us to Sydney by train. My husband 
George was still in Melbourne but expecting a posting elsewhere anytime and in the meantime Anne 
and I would live at Kermadec. We arrived back in Sydney on 16 September. 

Graham Kerr was still trying to find cars to send to Noumea where good ones were in very short 
supply. On 12 September, he saw the French Delegation about shipping them and found he could 
not get permits. He also had an order for a launch for a Noumea customer but needed to know 
whether it could be shipped if he were lucky enough to find a suitable one. 

On 29 September he saw the Manager of Peek Freans biscuits about the possibility of opening a 
factory in New Caledonia. He found that the English company was responsible for anything outside 
Australia. He was trying all avenues to bring industry to New Caledonia and Gubbay/Kerr et Cie. He 
also tried to get the Noumea agency for Aladdin Industries on 6 October and was successful. 

But he needed to return to New Caledonia and on 12 October he ‘called at American Offices 
to see if any chance of getting passage to Noumea by air’. Any request must come through the 
Australian Government’ he was told, so he wrote to the Minister for External Affairs explaining the 
urgency of his trip. Nothing eventuated and on 23 October he called at the American Offices only 
to find that they were shutting down. Visits to the Wilhelmsen and Matson Shipping Offices were 
also unhelpful. In wartime civilian concerns took a back seat. After calling on Pelletier’s ( Messageries 
Maritimes) and finding he would have to wait until the Polynesien arrived, he felt he had reached a 
dead end. Then he found he could go by the Cap Tarifa. After anchoring off Rose Bay to load some 
explosives, the ship departed on 29 October, arriving in Noumea almost 50 years from the time he 
paid his first visit there on 4 November 1894. 

As usual there was the scramble to find accommodation and he thought he would have to camp 
in Len’s hotel room until something else turned up—instead an American friend of Len’s gave Len 
his room while he was absent. 

Graham Kerr immediately involved himself in business matters, mostly with respect to goods, 
quotas and currency. ‘It is hard to know where we stand and it may be we would be blocked in send¬ 
ing money for goods we can get, but not allotted to us under quota.’ The Sydney office needed to 
know the situation. He also asked Gubbay to write to the Government Department concerned. He 
sent a radio to the Sydney office about certain goods to hold back on and on 4 November he called 
on Norman Johnston, brother of the acting British Consul, about milk they had on hand in Sydney, 
but with no covering quota. 

Kerr et Cie’s accounts were all up to date until 30 June 1944 and Mr Brand was going ahead with 
the returns for the year for Gubbay/Kerr et Cie. They turned out to be excellent. ‘Brand is the most 
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marvellous worker I have ever found anywhere’, Kerr wrote on 7 November. A meeting of Conseil 
was called for 9 November; Reverce, Le Goupils, Henriot, Gubbay and himself attending and Brand 
acting as Secretary. 

It remained to get their new chief accountant Mr Duplat, who was then resident near Tamoa, on 
the job. A visit by Kerr to Tamoa by bus on 18 November was not successful as he needed a horse 
from there to ride to Duplat’s place and none was available, so he returned to Noumea. Duplat was 
not able to get to Noumea until 15 December and he started his audit on 18 December. 

There was always plenty of work waiting and on 28 November Kerr complained of the want of 
attention to the stock in hand and the ‘reckless sending of lines by Brial of Melbourne’. He was an 
exceptionally meticulous person and business in Noumea seemed to be carried out in a more free and 
easy fashion than he was used to. He was accustomed to arriving at the office at 6am each morning. 

He was sick of hotel living and anxious to get a house. He remarked that Len ‘was falling away to 
a shadow’. One good thing was that, before leaving Sydney, he had visited Dr Grahame Drew, Head 
of the Department of Health, who had put him in touch with a specialist who advised him about 
Len’s illness and the necessary medication. I don’t think that Len was nearly as disheartened as Gra¬ 
ham Kerr and on 1 December, with several good American friends, he went for the weekend to Paita. 

As the year drew to a close Kerr had the newly set-up offices of Gubbay/Kerr et Cie in good work¬ 
ing order. He also consulted with Me. Verges on replacements on the Conseil, for Brial who was now 
medically unfit and Reichenbach who had resigned. Trouble was looming with Reverce who was 
‘trying to block things’. 

The last two days of 1944 were given over to recreation. Graham and Len Kerr and a friend of 
Len’s went in the camion north to La Foa, stopping on the way at Anna Kollen’s place at Tamea for 
dejeuner. At La Foa they put up at Banuelos’ Hotel. 

31 December was a ‘quiet day’ and my father was wondering what they are doing at home and 
wishing we were all together. ‘He was glad to see the end of 1944 and hoped that 1945 would ‘bring 
something better into this brutal world’ and more than anything that his persecution by Societe 
Fran$aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides would come to an end. 
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Endnotes 

1 See White Envelope No. 3. Papers re G.L.S. Kerr’s case against SFNH. Actually Me. Marcel Coursin’s father— 
Joseph-Marc—was Compagnie Generate Franco-Hebridaise’s lawyer at the time of the final conveyance of the 
Turtle Bay and Mate Wulu plantations to that company in the British Residency on 11 October 1928. This 
was something that SFNH, which took over Compagnie Generate Franco-Hebridaise in 1930, would rather 
not know about, and hid when asking for advice from Professor Hamel in Paris before starting their case 
against Graham Kerr. 

2 From a statement to Me Coursin dated 17 Jan: ‘In regard to the count, I have been informed by Monsieur 
Dumbreville, who was employed on the Plantation at the time that no actual count was made by those 
appointed by the Court. Both D.H. Kerr and William Torrie Robertson—Robbie—who were there at the 
original handover in 1927 were prepared to verify that the indications given in the original sale contract were 
substantially correct. Graham Kerr suggested to Coursin that ‘Me. Bourdinat intervened on behalf of Donald 
Hugh Kerr and Agnes Graham Kerr... We have consultation with Me. Verges ... He knows well of the 
personalities concerned with the case and was a personal friend of the late Julius Petersen’ as well as being his 
lawyer. The Mate Wulu plantation was also involved in the case against the Kerrs. My father wanted Coursin, 
Bourdinat and Verges to join forces. See White Envelope No. 3. Papers G.L.S. Kerr versus SFNH. 

3 See White Envelope No. 3. Papers G.L.S. Kerr versus SFNH. One of the ‘tools’ mentioned was Leon Vibert 
who represented Aupied in the New Hebrides and knew nothing of plantation management and cared less. 

4 This very much angered Aupied and his supporters in the French government. How dare a foreigner and a 
British one at that, tell the French Government how to run its own company. Graham Kerr had hit a raw 
nerve and made them more determined than ever to bring him down. Though he did not realize it, through 
his support of Joyer, he was now deeply involved in French politics. This may be the reason that his own 
British side did not want to get involved, however much Condominium law ruled that they should have. The 
Anglo-French Condominium was not a union of partners with equal rights and Britain would have liked to 
wipe her hands on the whole mess. See White Envelope No. 3. Papers. Kerr versus SFNH 31 Jan 1944. 

5 Mouledous had been one of Henri Sautot’s closest followers in the rallying of New Caledonia to de Gaulle 
and would thus have been held in high regard by my father. 

6 This was Jaques Tallec. 

7 Was he being deliberately hindered by ‘parties unknown I wonder. 
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Chapter 6 1945: The Year that the War Ended; 
Would 1946 Bring a Semblance of Normality 
to Everyday Life? 

T he small holiday at Paita ended on New Year’s Day 
when Graham and Len Kerr and Lens friend returned 
to Noumea, visiting Anna Kollen on the way. 

But there were problems with the Conseil of Gubbayl 
Kerr et Cie and. on 5 January Graham Kerr and Gubbay 
went to see Verges about the company dividend about to be 
declared. ‘Old Reverce says the new shareholders with mon¬ 
ey put in as from 30 June 1944 must share in any dividend 
declared for the period, closing that date. That would be 
quite ridiculous, and not at all [fair] to the old shareholders.’ 

At the same time Kerr trying to get a passage to Sydney. 

On 20 January he went to the New Zealand Office near the 
British Consulate and from there to Camp Barnes at Anse 
Vata to see Flight-Lieutenant Irvine about a trip to Australia 
or New Zealand by sea or air. There was nothing in sight but 
Irvine would do what he could. On 23 January he called on 
Me. Verges to whom he was giving power to represent him 
at the General Assembly of shareholders of Gubbay/Kerr and 
on the Conseil, if he should happen to be away. 

He noted that the returns were out for the election of 
the new Conseil Generale of the New Caledonian Government. ‘Ballandes are badly beaten, having 
only two out of 15 members. The Paladini/Jeanson party have the big majority.’ 

Next day Gubbay/Kerr held its General Assembly which Kerr did not attend as Verges had his 
Power of Attorney. It was a bad mistake as 

our side was poorly attended and Reichenbach carried the majority so they did 
what they liked. What annoys me is their passing full year’s dividend to the new sub¬ 
scribers, although their money did not earn one centime of the benefit shown... I had 
proposed to allow the new subscribers 3 months interest as their money had been paid 
in for about that period, although it was not in use until June... [He regarded it as a] 
take-down by Reichenbach and his friends. 

Surely he should have been present to put up a fight as he knew what Reverce, a friend of Re¬ 
ichenbach, was up to. He, as a foreigner and non-French speaker, may have been at a disadvantage 
just as he had been in Paris in 1932 at the Meeting of shareholders of Societe Frangaise des Nou- 
velles-Flebrides. At that time, he had put up a fight and been vanquished. Perhaps that is why he did 



es 12 January 1945, Kermadec. 
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not act now. But Kerr had been seeking to play a prominent business role in New Caledonia and 
this probably required personal, non-delegated, action. On 26 January he handed in his resignation 
as Director-General of Gubbay/Kerr, with a statement that he would not associate himself with the 
unjust treatment of the old shareholders. Len Kerr also put in his resignation and on 31 January 
Graham Kerr arranged to hand over the keys of office to Mme. Travain to give to Reverce. 

On the following day, he and Len left Noumea for Thio 
by service car. This was a farewell trip for Len who with his 
resignation from Gubbay/Kerr was now to return to Austra¬ 
lia. At Thio they met up with Gubbay and young Blake’, a 
friend of Lens I think and on 2 February ‘had a splendid 
dinner at Mr Koch’s ...He has a beautiful residence and is 
the manager of the Nickel Co. and is the brother of Mile. 
Koch of our office’. They returned to Bouloupari next day 
and from there Graham Kerr was lucky enough to get a pas¬ 
sage to Noumea by Bourail Service Car, the others getting 
lifts in American cars. The business of getting everywhere by 
Service car showed that Graham Kerr’s idea of setting up bus 
services after the war was not before time. 

A new air service connecting New Caledonia with Aus¬ 
tralia was mooted but not yet in action, so now began the 
‘putting in time routine’. On 12 February Kerr had word 
from Ballandes that an American boat would be shortly 
leaving for Australia ‘so we decided to give it a chance’, and 
bought tickets. 

The Nickel Company boat, the Nathaniel Bowditch, 
carrying only 6 passengers, left for Sydney on 14 February, 
anchoring off Clifton Gardens in Sydney Harbour on 18 February before finally berthing at No. 4 
Glebe Island. 

1 Graham and Len, minus their luggage which had to stay on board till the following day, caught 
the tram home and gave us the usual surprise—at least those of us who were at Kermadec; Nancy, me, 

my husband and our small daughter. Muriel was visiting her 
mother at Willoughby and, so anxious was Graham Kerr to 
see her, he immediately took off to meet her on the way home. 

He checked in at Kerr Bros Sydney office next day where 
there were many staff changes. Mrs Dale, sister of Robert Kut- 
er, French Resident Commissioner in New Hebrides, was no 
longer there, nor was Mile. Collongues who had now married. 
There was a new book-keeper, Mr Rudge, but Ray Ball was 
still in charge. Graham Kerr intended to have a little holiday 
with Muriel before getting down to work and they went to 
Katoomba. This was only the first of several weekend holidays 
spent at places such as Wollongong and Camden. 

Len Kerr helped out in the office at this time while his 
future was being decided. There was also a meeting with 
all the family shareholders of Kerr Bros. Ltd to try and set¬ 
tle the matter of money belonging to them in Noumea. 
This being in French currency, currency was proving very 
difficult to gain access to in Sydney where it was urgently 
Photo 48 Kermadec c. February 1945, Anne Cawsey needed. It was arranged that Graham and D.H. Kerr would 

with Pete, Kermadec’s gardener 1 




Photo 47 Len and Graham Kerr at Thio, New Cale¬ 
donia, early February 1945, photo from Lisa and 
Gary Kerr 
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return to Noumea as soon as possible and try and arrange 
matters. They left on 28 March on the Polynesien not arriv¬ 
ing at Noumea until 6 April. 

What a slow trip. My longest trip between Syd¬ 
ney and Noumea in over 60 years... We had a head 
wind most of the way, but there was not a big sea. 

We simply did not have the power. This tub is quite a 
good sea boat however. 

On arrival there was no accommodation, so the Pe¬ 
tersen family agreed to put them up until something else 
turned up. Julius Petersen was no longer alive but his niece 
from Denmark lived in Noumea and Ivor Petersen and his 
family were living in the family home. Graham and D.H. 
also tried unsuccessfully to get accommodation at Paita so 
as not to presume on the Petersen’s and were lucky enough 
to be invited to his place by Louis Fricotte. On 9 April 
Houchard and Caillard, in Noumea from the New Hebri¬ 
des, visited Graham Kerr, but Kerr’s main interest now was 
in Noumea. On 12 April he had an appointment with the 
Foussard family to discuss 

the project of a properly set-up Service station, with Car, Truck and Farming Ma¬ 
chinery (Tractors) etc... Also the matter of a bus service round town and suburbs. 
Young Foussard is very much interested and will talk the matter over with his father 
and brother. 

He also discussed with them the project of manufac¬ 
turing soap from coconuts that he and Vautier had tried to 
advance in Paris before the war. The Foussards not only ran 
a Service Station but also manufactured soap. On 13 April, 
accompanied by Bert Gubbay, he raised the matter with 
Reverce of Kerr Bros in Sydney being the agent of Gubbay/ 

Kerr in Noumea. The ongoing Societe Fran$aise des Nou- 
velles-Hebrides case, although rarely mentioned, was always 
at the back of Graham Kerr’s mind and on 17 April he visit¬ 
ed Me. Coursin, his lawyer, to be told that nothing was yet 
decided. 

He was also trying to return to Sydney and on 19 April 
he tried for a passage by air with Mr Deschamps and also 
called to see the New Zealand representative who thought 
it would be fairly easy to get to Auckland but from there to 
Sydney would be very difficult. On 20 April he had a further 
meeting with the Foussards, with Me. Verges present, about 
the Service Station proposition. He went into further detail 
about a suitable site. He also talked of the need for a good 
agency to supply cars and farm machinery and to provide 
motor insurance with third Party risk. He talked of a bus 
service round the suburbs, to the beaches and resorts and to 



Photo 50 Kermadec April 1945, Katherine Cawsey 
with Anne 



Photo 49 Kermadec early 1945, George and Kather¬ 
ine Cawsey with their daughter Anne 
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the Cemetery on Sundays, and an agency to provide radio sets. This was for when the war was over. 
They were all 

much taken with the prospects ... Verges thinks we could not approach the present 
Government regarding a franchise for the bus service. We would have to await a more 
stable setup Government. 

The Neo-Hebridais finally arrived in port on 28 April. But on 30 April Graham Kerr found out 
from Ballandes that she was going to New Hebrides. Instead, on the advice of Norman Johnston, he 
went to see the Liaison Officer at the French Bureau where he found that an American Liberty ship 
had left for Australia a few days earlier with 6 passenger berths vacant. He was really angry as the 
American consul had their applications in hand long before the ship left. ‘These people care nothing 
for anything outside their own sphere.’ Finally, through the kindness of Mr Deschamps he found 
that an American boat was to leave for Australia on 2 May. After many formalities, eventually at 
the American Allied Security Office Graham and D.H. Kerr were picked up with their luggage and 
arrived at the wharf with 10 minutes to spare. 

It was a troop-carrying vessel, the Dawson P79. They did not leave that day which was just as well 
as they had to pay for their passage in dollars necessitating a trip ashore to the Bank next morning. 
The Bank Manager, M. Laine, told them that they were not allowed to pay out dollars except with 
permission from the Economique Bureau which would take time, but eventually he accepted the 
cheque offered and issued the required dollars and they made it back to the ship in time. All of which 
points to the difficulties faced by holders of the devalued franc at this time. They reached Brisbane on 
6 May and went by train to Sydney the following day, 7 May, in which his diary had the following 
entry typed in red. 

The war in Europe is over, and the official declaration of Germany’s unconditional 
surrender is to be made this evening. 



9 May was a Public Hol¬ 
iday for VE (Victory in Eu¬ 
rope) day and he, Muriel 
and Nancy went to town to 
see what was on. ‘It was very 
quiet.’ Celebrations were 
quite premature for Australia 
as the war with Japan contin¬ 
ued and VP (Victory in the 
Pacific) Day some months 
off. Unanticipated by Gra¬ 
ham Kerr, France would take 
a long time to come to terms 
with having been occupied 
by Germany and his prob¬ 
lems with Societe Frangaise 
des Nouvelles-Hebrides in Paris—on hold for so long—were only beginning. 

The first thing was to try and get George Millar discharged from the army and, if he wanted 
to return, back to Kerr Bros as Director as soon as possible. Graham Kerr arranged to meet him in 
Newcastle. The meeting took place on 13 May—‘Had a long talk with George about the possibility 
of his getting a discharge so that he could run our show. He is very anxious to do so if he can manage 
to get out’. Ray Ball had, it seems, not proved himself up to the job. 


Photo 51 Roger Bogg, Graham Kerr with Anne Cawsey on his knee, and David Bogg, at Kermadec 
on Anne’s 1st birthday 25 May 1945 
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Accompanied by Muriel, Nancy and one of her school 
friends, he spent a weekend at Cobbitty, near Camden, fol¬ 
lowed by another one to Bowral. I believe there were too 
many of us at home; especially me and my little daughter 
whom he thought should be back in Melbourne. He wanted 
his wife to himself. 

Business matters continued to be important. On 4 June 
Kerr had a meeting with the Adelaide and Sydney manag¬ 
ers of Reynella Wines about exports to New Caledonia. He 
was also interested in the new D.D.T. preparation for pests’. 

On 6 June he visited people at Taubmans Paints who were 
experimenting with paint containing D.D.T. The hazards 
that could be caused by DDT were not yet known and he 
thought such a paint would sell well in New Caledonia. He 
was still looking after clients from New Hebrides for in¬ 
stance Douyere who needed some Thornycroft engine parts. 

Dal Gubbay was in Sydney and they had many meetings. 

Kerr had one of his periodic office-cleanings getting ready 
for the return of George Millar. Ray Ball had now gone, 
much to his relief. 

On 14 July he and Muriel attended the French Consulate to help celebrate France’s National 
Day. Next day when he was in Kerr Bros office at the Assembly Hall, a ‘Scottish Bagpipe Band came 
along and stopped in front of the Assembly Hal and soon after the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester 
came along’. At this time the Duke of Gloucester was Australia’s Governor-General. 

Graham Kerr had further talks with George Millar at Bathurst where he and Muriel spent anoth¬ 
er weekend on 4 August. The war in the Pacific was now winding down and on 11 August, he wrote 

Peace seems very near now, as the Japs have asked 
for unconditional surrender... with provision that the 
Allies allow the Emperor to remain on the Throne. 

[Wednesday 15 August] Town by 7.30am. About 
9.30 news came through that Japan had accepted 
the Peace terms put up to them. Practically uncon¬ 
ditional surrender. Sydney went wild, and the streets 
filled with shrieking crowds. In a few minutes the 
streets were littered with pieces of paper thrown out 
to celebrate. All business places closed... people were 
swarming everywhere. 2 

There is no mention in the diary of the dropping of the 
atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The general 
public at that time did not realise what an appalling weapon 
had just been loosed on Japan, one that would alter our idea 
of war when its devastating power was realised. We were on 
the threshold of the Atomic Age. 

On 14 September Graham and Muriel Kerr made the 
long trip to Adelaide to see the South Australian manager 
of Reynella Wines, who wanted to deal with them direct, 
not through Melbourne. Following some bad grape-growing 



Photo 53 Muriel Bogg with 2-month-old Lindsay, her 
son David and Katherine Cawsey in Sydney city to 
celebrate the Japanese surrender on Victory in the 
Pacific Day (15 August 1945, VP Day). (From a street 
photographer, Leicagraph Co. Pty. Ltd, 5 Strand Ar¬ 
cade, Sydney) 



Photo 52 Muriel Bogg and her daughter Lindsay 
born on 19 June 1945: photo taken late in 1945 
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seasons, they had very short supplies for export but would ‘send across a shipment (even small) as 
soon as they possible can’. Australian wine was highly regarded in New Caledonia. 

Returning to Sydney via Melbourne Graham Kerr made many business visits seeking agencies, 
including the firm Glaxo which manufactured the well-known baby food, Farex. Back in Sydney on 
5 October he visited Abrahams, the Estate Agent at Crows Nest: 


I am arranging 
for the sale of Ker- 
madec as I think it is 
the time to get mov¬ 
ing. I want to get 
down to Noumea, 
then to America, and 
New Zealand in due 
time. 

The same day he and Muriel 
left for Wollongong to see Mme. 
Ratard who was staying there with 
Mme. Danet and needed legal 
help. Her husband, Paulin Ra¬ 
tard, long-time friend of the Kerr 
family, had died in 1944 and she 
wanted to give power-of-attorney to her son Aubert in Santo ‘to represent her in settlement with 
the American Military for damage done on the Ratard plantation’. This plantation on the Segond 
Channel was one of those taken over by the Americans when they arrived on Santo in 1942 to begin 
their campaign to drive the Japanese out of the Solomons. Graham Kerr took her to the American 
Offices in Sydney on 15 October where she signed the relevant papers. With the war now over the 
Americans were leaving the group. 

Kerr had previously had a complaint from the firm of White Signet about a consignment of 
faulty cocoa beans from Ratard on Santo which had arrived by the last Morinda, which may have 
had some bearing on the matter. 3 He and Muriel visited Mme. Ratard again in Wollongong on 
27 October. 

By 5 November George Millar was back at Kerr Bros office and they celebrated his return with 
champagne. It was a relief to hand over responsibility to a trustworthy person. Nothing was up to 
date under the previous manager and Graham Kerr had found bad errors in the invoice book. Agnes 
Kerr who had been looking after accounts was happy to go through the books with George Millar. 
Later, on 15 November, Graham Kerr took Millar to see Mr Bader at the French Commercial Dele¬ 
gation which formed part of the French Consulate. With Kerr Bros in Sydney acting as Gubbay/Kerr 
et Cie’s agent, such a visit was necessary. 

When Morinda arrived from the New Hebrides on 29 November Graham Kerr was at Darling 
Harbour to meet it. Clients of Kerr Bros, were on board, including M. and Mme. Houchard whose 
luggage he took through Customs as well as organising a taxi to take them to Elizabeth Bay. He saw 
many people he knew ‘including Dr Frater and his wife; Reverend Gillen and his wife; M. and Mme. 
Rolland of Santo; Olive Newman and family and many others’. With the war now over, travel had 
become easier. 

On 1 December he went to the Head Office of Commonwealth Bank in Sydney ‘to open an 
account in the names of Kerr Bros. Ltd ... paid in 12,500 pounds’. He had heard a rumour that the 
French Bank was not very sound although he believed this was only political propaganda. With the 
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downfall of the Vichy government France was now drawing up a new political constitution and he 
thought they might nationalise banking. He certainly had no idea how chaotic things were in France 
at that time. Graham Kerr was bringing George Millar up to date and tidying up the disarray at Kerr 
Bros. Ltd under the management of Ray Ball who had taken over the job when Millar was called up 
for military duty in 1940. 

Intent on cutting his present personal business connections with Sydney, and with the agree¬ 
ment of the family shareholders, Kerr Bros was in process of being sold to Eastern Developments, 
keeping the same well-known name of Kerr Bros. Ltd and keeping George Millar as manager. Gra¬ 
ham Kerr signed the transfer papers in front of his solicitors Perkins Stevenson on 19 December. To 
help George Millar with the settling-in process, Kerr dealt with orders for Houchard with the firm 
of Dangar, Gedye and Malloch for engine parts, and visited the boat-builders Morris and Sinclair 
at Longnose Point about a small boat for Houchard. They were however ‘so tied up for labour and 
material that they cannot at present take on any new jobs’. Although the war was over, many restric¬ 
tions remained. Petrol was still rationed and gas and manpower were only slowly becoming available. 

With the sale of Kerr Bros. Ltd and that of Kermadec still being negotiated, our family roots 
were being pulled up. It was slow going and arrangements had to made for the younger family mem¬ 
bers who would remain in Sydney, ready to start a new life now the war had ended. My brother, now 
aged 23, was not consulted about the sale of Kerr Bros which in normal circumstances he may well 
have expected to inherit as the only son. 

Our mother stayed with us while all was decided. Graham Kerr, with his new life in mind, ended 
the year taking a short trip to Noumea, accompanied by 15-year-old Nancy enjoying her Christmas 
holidays from school. They left on the Polynesien on 20 December spending Christmas on board. 

1945 ended with them staying at the Hotel Pacifique which had recently been taken back from 
the Americans. Graham Kerr sounded happier than he had been for a long time and Nancy was 
meeting up with the friends she had made when she and my parents lived there before the war and 
he was doing the same. 

What would 1946 bring? 


Endnotes 

1 Editor’s note: Pete (second name unknown) was the gardener at Kermadec and used to play the violin in 
the room where he lived in the garden. He allowed me to garden with him. Katherine Cawsey said that he 
had just come out of prison when she employed him as their gardener—she used to say she felt guilty about 
employing him. I believe she liked him as did everyone. In fact, I don’t know whether he was in jail at all or 
why and I can’t find anyone who can correlate. I wish I knew more about him as he was very kind to me and 
he looks very appealing in the photos. 

2 Amongst them were my sister Muriel, carrying her two-month-old daughter, and me. Her six-year-old son, 
given the day off from school, accompanied us. My 15-month-old daughter, Anne, stayed at home with my 
mother. George Cawsey celebrated VP Day in Melbourne where he had been posted. With a small baby, a 
nappy bag and a small boy we did not get further than Circular Quay but we did witness the exhilaration. 

3 On 12 Dec my father and George Millar visited White Signet about the cacao beans they got from Ratards. 
They had complained about the quality. My father ‘took samples. I think it is a bit of a stunt. The beans seem 
normal New Hebrides product’. 
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I n Noumea at the beginning of 1946, Graham Kerr was occupied with the various projects he had 
already started for Gubbay/Kerr et Cie the previous year. Nancy who was there with her father for 
the Christmas Holidays caught up with her friends, Jacqueline, Hugette, and Ivette. 

On 2 January he wrote ‘Nancy was asked out to Mme. Vitot’s for the afternoon, and I was asked 
to dinner there. Mme. Vitot and her daughter Mme. Jourdan very kind to us—Ivette and Nancy get¬ 
ting on quite well together’. He was perhaps concerned she would be at a loose end while he attended 
to business. They also visited Muriel Kerr’s friends the Carl Johnstons and their daughter Betty and 
Anna Kollen, daughter of Julius Petersen. 

The proposition about a bus service for Noumea that he had put to the Foussards was still going 
ahead and on 17 January Mr Nicolas Ratzel—a retired surveyor who had been part of Henri Sautot’s 
entourage and was still connected with the local Government—saw him ‘in connection with the 
proposition. He will be able to find out things higher-up. Had an interesting interview’. 

Nancy was due to return to school in Sydney in early February so on 18 January Graham Kerr 
‘ran out to the Nickel Co. by taxi ... as [he] had heard that Capitaine Illiaquer is to leave for Sydney 
next week. Saw Captain Lefevre and he promised to do all he could to give Nancy and me a place on 
board—however they have already more on the list than they have accommodation for’. 

It turned out to be still as difficult to get anywhere as it had been in wartime. A visit to the New 
Zealand representative at Anse Vata about a rumoured American ship leaving for New Zealand on 
22 January turned out to be just that. Graham Kerr was ‘only putting in time, as I cannot go ahead 
with any matters to complete, until I return from Sydney’. On 26 January he called at Ballandes and 
found that they were expecting a Swedish ship from America next week on its way to Sydney, so he 
paid their passages hopefully. 

Instead Kerr received a call from the Nickel Company on 4 February to say that the Gap Tarifa 
was leaving for Port Kembla the next day so he was refunded by Ballandes and they were on their 
way. By 10 February they were running down the coast of N.S.W. in smooth seas, having made 
landfall at Smokey Cape. When they reached the entrance to Port Kembla, they could not get in. 
‘Blocked by an American ship supposed to be coming out, but the wretched thing never budged for 
a whole hour’. They had hoped to stay the night in Wollongong but there was nothing available so 
they caught the train to Sydney where on 11 February Len Kerr met them at 10.30pm. There is no 
doubt Graham Kerr could have written a book about the trials and tribulations of travel in wartime 
and its immediate aftermath. One might say I have done it for him. 

On 13 February, after calling on his solicitor there was a change of plans about the sale of the family home. 

[I] decided to turn down the sale of Kermadec for the time being as I would not 
accept the value allowed by the Treasury. Captain Pearson was running after the place 
and quite willing to pay my price. 1 
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I am certain my mother, sisters and brother were pleased 
as none of them wanted to part with our much-loved home. 

They had gained a reprieve. It was practically impossible to 
find places to rent, and my brother’s friend Laurie Penn had 
brought home an English wife after service in the Air Force 
during the war and it was arranged that they would come to 
stay at Kermadec when my parents returned to Noumea. In 
fact, if I had known that Kermadec was not going to be sold, 

George, Anne and I may well have begun our post-war life 
in Sydney, not Melbourne. 

As was his practice, Graham Kerr looked after the prob¬ 
lems of friends and clients when possible. This time he took 
care of Julius Petersen’s niece, Miss Hansen who was visiting 
her uncle in Noumea when the war started and had not 
been able to return to Denmark. On 15 February he called 
on the Danish Consul on her behalf. ’He is trying to arrange 
with the French authorities for Miss Hansen to be allowed 
enough money to take with her for expenses for the trip to 
Denmark.’ 

With French currency practically valueless, the New 
Caledonian Government set up strict rules about the num¬ 
ber of francs to be taken out of the country. My family was 
in the same invidious position. One of the reasons Kermadec 
was up for sale was to get sterling for family members whose 
homes were in Sydney, but whose income was in francs in Noumea. 

Graham Kerr at this time was discussing with family shareholders the winding up of Societe Kerr/ 
My and the sale of Hog Harbour plantation for francs to Charles Graziani. But the problem was how 
to get the money to Sydney. Kerr Bros. Ltd in Sydney no longer belonged to the family although, 
through George Millar, they maintained close connections and the Kerr family still held shares in 
the business. Now, through Kerr et Cie, set up in Noumea when Societe Kerr/My was liquidated, they 
were shareholders in Gubbay/Kerr et Cie in Noumea which used Kerr Bros, in Sydney as its agent. 
But the money exchanged was in francs. The sale to Eastern Developments of Kerr Bros. Ltd Sydney 
and transfer of shares was finalised with Perkins Stevenson on 13 March. 

Graham Kerr was now working through the Commonwealth Bank and on 15 March took out 
4000 pounds in Commonwealth Loan Bonds. He had not completely given up the idea of selling 
Kermadec and was trying to 
sell part of the three and a 
half acres of land on which 
it stood. It had been decided 
that Margaret Kerr, who had 
previously worked at Kerr 
Bros. Ltd, would accompa¬ 
ny Graham and Muriel to 
Noumea and on 5 April Gra¬ 
ham Kerr took Muriel to see 
the Capitaine Illiaquer which 
was anchored at Circular 
Quay, thinking that she and 
Margaret might perhaps get 

Photo 56 Len Kerr and Laurie Penn holidaying at Booral, NSW, taken in 1945 




Photo 55 Katherine, George and Anne Cawsey are 
returning from a walk to the Botanical Gardens in 
Melbourne on 27 January 1946. They were now 
living at 4 Cloves Street, South Yarra with George’s 
parents Fred and Edith Cawsey. George was about 
to start 1st year science at Melbourne University. 
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a passage on it. At the same 
time he fixed an account at 
the Commonwealth Savings 
Bank for his eldest daughter 
Joyce to draw on. She, Nancy 
and Len would stay at Ker- 
madec for the time being. 
He must have had a touch 
of nostalgia at the thought of 
cutting his connection with 
Australia for, on 7 April he 
went to Edinburgh Road, 
Willoughby and 


Photo 57 Kermadec 1946, front entrance, photo provided by Lisa and Gary Kerr 

had a look 

around the old Windsor property. Parts of the grounds have been built on but the good 
old house has been pulled down. 2 


Meanwhile he was trying to find other ships that were going to Noumea. Neo-Hebridais was in 
port on 11 April and he went to see the agent Pelletier, as Kerr Bros had a consignment of wine for 
Noumea, but no space was available. He was however told that he could get a passage for himself on 
Cap Tarifa leaving from Newcastle the following week. Dal Gubbay, his business partner in Gubbay/ 
Kerr, had arrived in Sydney from New Hebrides to see a boat that might suit him for New Hebrides 
and on 12 April. He, George Millar and Graham Kerr meet Mr Anderson from Eastern Develop¬ 
ments which had taken over Kerr Bros. Ltd and ‘discussed New Hebrides affairs and the prospect of 
Eastern Developments providing further capital for Gubbay Freres in New Hebrides. 3 

Muriel and Margaret would remain in Sydney for the present and on 17 April Graham Kerr left 
for Newcastle by train. He struck very stormy weather and found that the Cap Tarifa was outside the 
entrance to the harbour ‘unable to come in owing to heavy seas at the Bar’. He had to book himself 
into a hotel because, when Tarifa did finally make it, the bad weather made it impossible for her to 
load the steel she had come to collect. Three employees of the Nickel Co. were the only other passen¬ 
gers and they finally got away on 19 April. They got ‘a rather rough knocking about... outside [the 
Bar]. The sea was muddy for miles out, so it is easy to see how erosion takes place’. The sea was so 
rough that he was glad that Muriel and Margaret had not made it although when things improved, 
he changed his mind. 



Photo 58 Kermadec 1946 side and back view, photo provided by Lisa and Gary Kerr 


On arrival he booked 
into the Hotel Pacifique but, 
not liking hotel life, he tried 
to rent Julius Petersen’s house 
before Muriel and Margaret 
arrived and went there to see 
Petersen’s niece. Miss Han¬ 
sen, and discussed the matter 
with Me. Verges. 

He had an interview 
with Henri Foussard who 
was interested in the service 
station/garage and the prop¬ 
osition about a bus service 
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for Noumea. Foussard’s brother wanted to consult him about his soap-manufacturing business. ‘He 
took me to a friend who understands English well’ and they discussed matters. 4 

On 3 May he received a letter from Muriel to say that they would be coming on Polynesien. ‘It 
is a great relief to know that they will soon be here.’ The diary entries at this time show him to have 
been very tired. He was trying to buy a jeep but had to put in an application to the Government. 
With the Americans departing much of their equipment was for sale but there were many takers. 

He found out on 7 May that his family were coming on Cap Tarifa, on which he had arrived the 
previous trip. 10 May was a red-letter day, made more so by the kindness of Nickel Co. employees 
who delivered the travellers and their luggage to the hotel. Joyce and Nancy and Len had seen them 
off from Newcastle. As a family we were now all over the place, Sydney, Melbourne, Noumea. Hotel 



Photo 59 Farewelling Muriel and Margaret Kerr travelling from Newcastle, NSW, to 
Noumea where they were going to live, c. 7 May 1946: left to right Len, Margaret, Muriel 
and Nancy Kerr, Cop Tarifa in the background 



Photo 60 Farewelling Muriel and Margaret Kerr trav¬ 
elling from Newcastle, NSW, to Noumea where they 
were going to live, c. 7 May 1946: left to right Joyce, 
Nancy, Muriel and Margaret Kerr 


Photo 61 Farewelling Muriel and Margaret Kerr trav¬ 
elling from Newcastle, NSW, to Noumea where they 
were going to live, c. 7 May 1946: Joyce Kerr with 
Cap Tarifa in the background 
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life went on and the Petersen family, Alfred, Anna Kollen and Miss Hansen could not agree about 
Julius Petersen’s house, so they searched for an available house. 

On 20 May the arrival of the first large steamship for years, the Monkay from Indo-China, at¬ 
tracted a large crowd; and there were great preparations too, for the arrival of Sagittaire from France 
the next day. Having lost all her passenger-shipping after France fell in 1940, this was an occasion 
for rejoicing. ‘Noumea is alive again’, Graham Kerr wrote. 21 May was declared a public holiday 
for the arrival of returned volunteers on the Sagittaire who were greeted by ‘a tremendous crowd for 
Noumea. It is good to see the old M.M. flag flying again’. 

At the Monument the following day the Governor addressed the returned soldiers and on 
25 May there was a big procession through the streets in their honour and a Ball at the Town Hall 
that evening which the Kerr family attended. 

Muriel was meeting up with old friends like Mrs Carl Johnston and her mother and daughter 
Betty, with whom Margaret struck up a close friendship. Two young Australians, Allan and Len, 
employed by the Nickel Co. helped Margaret settle in to the new country. This was the first time my 
sister Margaret had left Australia. 

With Messageries Maritimes now running once more and the chance of airmail, Graham Kerr de¬ 
cided it now was time to find out what had happened to his friends in Marseilles, the Valettes—suc¬ 
cessors to his pre-war French agents, the Julliens. On 1 June he picked up shares and dividends from 
Gubbay/Kerr et Cie including those belonging to the Julliens. Matters regarding the Henri Foussard 
bus service proposition seemed to be going ahead and a possible site at Baie de Moselle was inspect¬ 
ed. On 28 May Kerr had further discussion with Foussard, and Mr Ratzel, with Professor Schmidt to 
translate. For the first time for years some things seemed to be going forward not backward. He also 
found out from an American, Captain Anderson, that some jeeps would be released the following 
week ‘but they do not sell to individuals, only through the French Government’. 

On 5 June, despairing of ever getting a house, he, Muriel and Margaret went to ‘Anse Yata by 
US Bus to see Disposals Commission re huts for sale’. These were the huts that housed the American 
soldiers when New Caledonia became part of the front line in the battle to contain the advancing 
Japanese. 

By 12 June—tired of waiting 
to get some means of transport— 
he arranged with Henri Foussard 
to take a Foussard’s Dodge, for 
which he did not have to get per¬ 
mission. On 13 June he, Muriel 
and Margaret attended a recep¬ 
tion at the British Consulate for 
the King’s birthday. Willie John¬ 
ston was the Consul and Margaret 
helped Mrs Johnston prepare the 
party. Graham Kerr regarded the 
party as ‘a nice break’ from other 
frustrations. 

On 15 June he at last took over 
‘Big Ben’ as he called the Dodge 
which was ‘a cross between a truck and a passenger car’. Margaret and Jacqueline Theret were being 
taken by Warrant Officer Bolton, to see a New Zealand Crash Boat of which Bolton was in charge. 
It was out near the Baie des Citrons. ‘These craft are wonderfully fitted up and have a speed of some¬ 
thing near 40 miles an hour.’ Accompanied by Muriel, Graham Kerr drove out in Big Ben to see the 
boat and they all ended up at Anse Vata. 



Photo 62 Muriel Kerr in the driver’s seat of Big Ben, Col de la Pirogue, Paita, New Caledo- 
niajune 1946. Muriel couldn't drive. 
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Photo 63 Margaret Kerr and Ernest Bolton, Noumeajuly 1946 


The hunt for somewhere to 
live continued—mostly to look 
at American huts which had been 
handed over to the owners of the 
land on which they stood. One 
they particularly liked at Anse Vata 
was being taken over for a Night 
Club, but on 20 June Graham 
Kerr saw M. de Rouvray who now 
owned all the huts on his property 
at Anse Vata and he told them they 
could have one if they could make 
it suitable. A trip on inspection in 
Big Ben followed and they decid¬ 
ed they could make the one they 
chose liveable until a house became available. 

Noumea was in a state of flux at this time with people coming and going. On 21 June Sagittaire 
left for Vila, Tahiti, Panama, and France ‘chock-a-block with passengers’ with the result that the 
hotel was very quiet that evening. With the help of Warrant Officer Ernie Bolton, who was proving 
to be a good friend, the American hut —from now on called ‘Chequers’ tongue-in-cheek with the 
palatial residence of the British Prime Minister in mind—was being prepared for occupation and 
they moved in on 24 June, ‘having our meals at “Jean Paul” at Quartier Latin’ and hiring furniture 
from Artindo. ‘Bed early as we have only lamps and candles at present.’ 

On 26 June Kerr had a meeting with his lawyers Me. Coursin and Me. Bourdinat about ‘the 
SFNH matter... it will go before the Court of Appeal in Paris’. Fie received a letter on 19 June from 
Me. Coursin saying that following the judgment given against the Kerrs by the French Court in Vila 
on 28 May 1946, the Tribunal Superior d’Appel had confirmed the judgment but pointed out that 
the reports provided by Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides should start from the day of sale—9 
February 1927—not from the day of amalgamation of Compagnie Generale Franco-Ehebridaise and 
Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Flebrides in 1930. 5 

Coursin believed that an appeal for annulment stood a reasonable chance of success because the 
Tribunal Superior had neglected to litigate on certain important points brought up by the Defence. 
Fie suggested that if Graham Kerr agreed, they would get in touch with Me. Maurice-Flersant who 
worked for the French Government in the Supreme Court of Appeal in Paris. There would be costs 
involved and he needed an imme¬ 
diate answer, which he got in the | 
affirmative. 6 Kerr saw his other 
lawyer, Me. Bourdinat on the mat¬ 
ter on 3 July. 

At this time he was also asked 
by Kerr Bros, in Sydney to find a 
boat for Dal Gubbay in New Fleb- 
rides. The one they had tried in 
Sydney was unsuitable. On 9 July 
he called on Colonel MacMorrow 
at the American Offices at Anse 
Vata about a vessel called Evaleeta 
for which ‘he was awaiting instruc¬ 
tions from America’ With the war Photo 64 Muriel and Graham Kerr with Big Ben, Col de la Pirogue, Paita, New Caledonia 

June 1946 
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over, regular pre-war Noumea life was now struggling into existence again, with some stops and 
starts and changes. The Kerr family had a busy social life at this time. On 17 July they went in Big 
Ben to Dumbea visiting Me. Verges and his people who lived there. 7 ‘He has a beautiful place on top 
of a small hill and Mme. and Mile. Collard and Mme. Schmidt [Mme. Collard’s sister] were there.’ 
They were invited back on 28 July for another party accompanied by the two New Zealanders, Ernie 
Bolton and Red Houston in their jeep. 8 




Life was rather primitive at 
Chequers, their temporary home, 
which meant that they dined out 
each night for their main meal. 
Muriel and Margaret Kerr had to 
rely on the kindness of friends to 
iron their clothes. Other visitors to 
Chequers were Mrs Willie John¬ 
ston, the British Consul’s wife, and 
Mrs Barnett, wife of the Australian 
Consul. On 14 August they were 
invited to the opening of Maxim’s 
nightclub in one of the taken-over 
American huts near Chequers. ‘It 
is very well set up and the opening 
night was a great success - many 
well-known people of Noumea were there.’ They enjoyed it so much that family friends, the Heiners, 
gave a party there for Muriel’s birthday on 21 August. And on 24 August the New Zealanders who 
had befriended them asked them to Maxims for a farewell party before they returned to New Zealand. 

While Muriel and Margaret were widening their circle of friends Graham Kerr wrote to the 
United States for catalogues of the latest equipment for the garage and bus business he was discussing 
with Henri Foussard. He sent off 29 letters to various firms on 9 September. 

He was hoping to buy the Petersen house when Miss Hansen left for Denmark. It came onto the 
market on 12 September for auction on 10 October. 

19 September was declared a Public Holiday to commemorate the rallying of New Caledonia 
to “Free France” in 1940 against the Vichy regime. M, Margaret and I went to town for the celebra¬ 
tions at the Soldiers’ Memorial. Big crowd there including all foreign official representatives’. Later 

there was a fete in the Square. Still 
looking for a house to live rather 
than a cabin Graham Kerr visited 
the Nickel Company 


Photo 65 Photo taken by Margaret Kerr of her father, Graham Kerr, on a horse at Dumb¬ 
ea, New Caledonia July 1946 


Photo 66 On the front porch of ‘The Chequers’, left to right Mrs Heiner, Madame Mas, 
Mrs Carl Johnston &Jean Paul, Mrs Hurt (Mrs Carl Johnston’s mother) & Muriel Kerr July/ 
August 1946—taken by Margaret Kerr, who writes ‘Not bad is it?’ 


to enquire if any 
chance to get a house 
at their Australian 
Camp when the Aus¬ 
tralians leave. Saw Mr 
Trubert. However they 
are too short of accom¬ 
modation for their 
employees, so there is 
no chance of letting to 
outside people. 
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There were sites he was also trying to get for the proposed Foussard business including one at 
Baie de Moselle. Another was being disposed of by the American Disposals Office which had ‘Laun¬ 
dry and Store Buildings in town. We are trying to get the lease of that site from the French govern¬ 
ment and if we got such lease, the buildings would be useful’. But it was already sold. 

On 6 October Muriel and Graham were invited to ‘dejeuner at the Gaiete by M. and Mme. 
Foussard and Raymond Foussard ... Had a magnificent lunch’, which hospitality was returned at 
Chequers for afternoon tea and a game of Circlos. 9 All hope of getting the Petersen property was 
quashed on 11 October: 


Auction sale ... by Me. Verges ... went to fabulous prices: the house and small 
allotment was sold for something like 1,055,000 francs and the first small allotment 
behind, something like 176,000 francs. It is quite ridiculous actually. In Sydney I am 
not allowed to sell a House worth quite three times the actual value of Petersen’s and 
my area of land [is] over three acres against Petersen’s land of about a third of an acre, 
for the Sydney controlled value of 2600 pounds or equal to 416,000 francs. FFere we 
have inflation, and in Sydney strangulation. 


* 1 . 




Ffe found out later from Me. Coursin that he had bought 
the property for Aubert Ratard. FFe had thought Mme. Ra- 
tard, the widow of Paulin Ratard who had died in 1944, had 
bought it and that he might be able to lease it from her. The 
Ratards who had plantations in the New FFebrides had been 
good friends of his over many years. 

Muriel Kerr was missing her family in Sydney and on 
16 October they were granted a permit for their daughter 
Muriel Bogg and baby daughter, Lindsay, to visit them in 
Noumea. Muriel telegrammed that they would arrive on 26 
October but the flying boat was delayed. It took off from 
Rose Bay but had to return to Brisbane because of bad 
weather, so they did not touch down in Noumea until the 
27 October. ‘It is grand to have Muriel and Lindsay here.’ 

Muriel was ‘quite surprised’ at their palatial residence. The 
visit did not get off to a good start as they had to be vac¬ 
cinated. Lindsay, who was getting teeth at the same time, 
was the worst affected. They were not really over it until 
mid-November. The close quarters they were forced to oc¬ 
cupy at Chequers would not have helped. 

Graham Kerr visited M. Milliard, local director of Ballandes, who was wishing to sell a house he 
owned that was being vacated by the Australian Consul Mr Barnett. Milliard himself was returning 
to Bordeaux to take over the Direction of Ballandes FFead Office there; but no luck either. 

The appeal against Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides was going ahead. On 23 October, 
Graham Kerr called to see his lawyer, Me. Bourdinat and paid 25,000F to retain his services and 
those of Me Marcel Coursin, as well as those of an advocate they were arranging to appoint to deal 
with the case in Paris, Me. Maurice-FFersant. Me. Bourdinat had now taken Me. Lomont into part¬ 
nership. Graham Kerr’s efforts at restoring his good name were proving very costly. On 26 October 
he was strongly advised by Bourdinat and Lomont to go to Paris himself to consult Maurice-FFersant 
as they themselves were too far away. 10 

Jean My had recently arrived from Santo and he, Graham Kerr and Raymond Foussard had 
discussions on 13 November 


Photo 67 Lindsay and Muriel Bogg c. 1946-7 
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about Copra and soap making. Foussards have been badly held up for necessary co¬ 
pra. Soon now M.M. will have regular service going, so the difficulty will be overcome. 

In fact Ville d’Amiens arrived from France the next day and the Kerrs went into town to see the 
crowds of returning people, hoping that perhaps the Vautiers, who had left to live in France before 
the war, might be among them but no. 

Next port of call for Ville dAmiens was Sydney and Graham Kerr took out a ticket to travel on 
her. She left on 20 November. There were ‘many passengers on board including some 200 Jews from 
Europe migrating to Australia. He was familiar with Messageries Maritimes service before the war and 
received a rude shock—‘Service has fallen away terribly. Ship very dirty and the meals awful, not¬ 
withstanding the huge rate of fares’. Nevertheless he had a comfortable and clean cabin. They were 

off Sydney Heads at daylight [25 November]. Anchored inside to wait for Doctor. 
Finished up here about 8am and went to Circular Quay. The landing and Customs here 
was just about the worst ever... just pure chaos—bustling and pushing and eventually 
allowed down the gangway ... Something like 2pm when free to leave the wharf. 

He was lucky as Agnes Kerr, Len and Nancy were at the wharf to meet him. Less lucky were the 
200 Jewish migrants from Europe whose reception was perhaps the cause of the chaos. Many people 
displaced from their homes by the war were beginning to arrive in Australia. Graham Kerr had ar¬ 
rived just in time to farewell his sister Kate Johnson, one of the Kerr Bros. Ltd shareholders indicted 
by Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides. She left for South Africa on the Asturias the same day. 

One of the reasons for Graham Kerr’s trip to Sydney was to arrange a visa at the French Consul¬ 
ate so he could visit France. With the war over, it was necessary to find out what had happened to his 
French friends and enemies after communication was so abruptly cut off in 1940. He was also taking 

the advice of his Noumea lawyers to make contact with Me. Mau- 
rice-Hersant who was to raise an appeal in the Paris Court of Appeal 
against the judgement in Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides s fa¬ 
vour. 

What to do about Kermadec also had to be settled. The holiday 
in Noumea over for Muriel and Lindsay Bogg who arrived back in 
Sydney on 29 November by flying boat and Graham Kerr went to 
Rose Bay with her husband Dudley to meet them. 

After many meetings with Abrahams, the agent, the sale of Ker¬ 
madec was deferred and on 7 December he had a meeting with Joyce, 
Len and Nancy about future plans. The next day he sent off a hurried 
note to me, his daughter in Melbourne, who was part of those plans. 
We were to come and live at Kermadec, our present accommodation 
in Melbourne being unsatisfactory. George would transfer his Sci¬ 
ence Degree course to Sydney University and I would housekeep at 
Kermadec for the rest of the family. 

On 9 December 1946 Graham Kerr had a meeting with the fami¬ 
ly shareholders indicted in the Societe Fran$aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides 
case against the Kerr Bros. Ltd that wound up in 1928. They each 
provided funds towards the trip he was about to make to Paris to try 
and settle it: 

I am asking them all to put in a proportion of their 

holdings—we all have money in Noumea except Han- 

„ ,, „ nah [his eldest brother James Walter Kerr’s widow], and 

Street, Melbourne 



Photo 68 ‘Anne and Katherine Cawsey 
outside Botanical Gardens Melbourne, 
dated 15 December 1946, Anne aged 
2 years 7 months. Not long before we 
went to live in Kermadec in Sydney.’ 
Katherine’s caption. Excelsior Photo 
Studio, Excelsior House, 17-19 Elizabeth 
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Flora [widow of J.M. Nicol, former D.A. on Tanna for the Condominium Govern¬ 
ment of New Hebrides (sic)]. Square brackets added by the Katherine Cawsey. 11 

He was about to return to Noumea on his way to France—this time accompanied by his eldest 
daughter Joyce, and Nancy—which would mean that Muriel Kerr would see two more of her family. 
I was the one to miss out. 

On 13 December he bought tickets for the three of them 
with Messageries Maritimes to travel in Ville d’Amiens. They 
left on 15 December, Joyce and Nancy in first class, Gra¬ 
ham Kerr making do with a second-class cabin—‘Nice lot of 
passengers on board ...The food was quite good except the 
petit dejeuner which was just dry bread and poor class cof¬ 
fee.’ Graham Kerr had become used to first class service on 
Messageries Maritimes ships before the war. Things in France 
would remain chaotic until a stable government was set up, 
as he would find out for himself when he visited Paris. 

Although she did not know it then, life was about to al¬ 
ter for my oldest sister Joyce, a Kindergarten Director, now 
aged 33. One of the passengers with time on his hands and 
making the trip to Noumea from curiosity, was a Captain 
Gillespie from Scotland. He had found himself in Australia 
at the end of the war. 

There was quite a good ‘reception committee’ when 
they arrived in Noumea on 19 December. Rene De Rou- 
vray brought Muriel and Margaret to the wharf and Henri 
Foussard was also there to greet them. Between them both 
they transported the family and luggage back to Chequers. 

George Millar was also in Noumea to do some work for Kerr Bros. Ltd Sydney. Both George Mil¬ 
lar and Captain Gillespie were staying at the Hotel Pacifique and on 21 December they came to 
Chequers for dinner. Gillie, as he came to be known, returned the hospitality on 23 December: 

We all went to the Pacifique at the invitation of Captain Gillespie. A young Amer¬ 
ican officer took us in. He is invited to the party too. Other guests were George Millar 
and Mr and Mrs Waterhouse. 

Gillie’s trip was brief and after a celebration at Maxim’s to which he took Joyce and Margaret on 
Christmas Eve, he left for Sydney on the Neo - He hr ida is from the Nickel Co’s wharf on Christmas 
Day. Joyce saw him off. 

Graham Kerr was thinking about his visit to France and on 27 December he saw Mr. Bourgeau, 
Secretaire Generale. He was waiting for signed authority from the French government to be able to go 
by Pan American Airways to France. He bought a return ticket by Pan Air to Honolulu, San Fran¬ 
cisco, New York, London and Paris on 28 December. 

The remaining days of 1946 were spent taking the family for picnics to Magenta and Paita. He 
made a business visit with Raymond Foussard to see a good site at Magenta for a coconut works. 

There is deep water close in shore and the Americans used it considerably during 
the war with large steamers anchored not far away. 

All this was part of his scheme to make the Societe Fran$aise des Nouvelles-Ehebrides copra planta¬ 
tions in New Hebrides pay their way, with headquarters in Noumea, not Paris. 
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On New Year’s Eve they ‘went for a short run round town as there are many celebrations going 
on’. Joyce and Margaret went to the American Club with friends but their parents and Nancy stayed 
home—and so ended 1946. 


Endnotes 

1 He was asking a very reasonable 2900 pounds for the two-storey house set on 3.5 acres of land in Osborne 
Park Lane Cove. In the 1990s the house on the double block on which it stood was sold for about one and a 
quarter million dollars. 

2 Windsor was the old house the Kerrs bought in Willoughby circa 1907 when Sydney and not New Zealand 
became the centre of their business. Windsor was not far from my mother’s girlhood home in Chiltern Rd 
and it was there that they met, so it had romantic associations. 

3 For short biography of Dal Gubbay 1884, see Hebridais pp. 85-86. Dal Gubbay was born and educated in 
Sydney and in 1902 was sent by his father to Vila, New Hebrides to set up a business. This business used Kerr 
Bros. Ltd in Sydney as its agent; the Kerrs having a long acquaintance with the Gubbays. 

4 Using coconuts for the manufacture of soap as well as margarine had been two of the propositions my father 
put before the French Minister for Colonies in 1933 to get the plantations belonging to SFNH in the New 
Hebrides out of their financial difficulties. Factories for the purpose were to be set up in New Caledonia. But 
a government decree at the end of 1934 decided that the—again bankrupt—SFNH must sell its plantations. 
The decree did not allow the plantations to be developed agriculturally and this was not to the liking of most 
of the shareholders including Graham Kerr. 

5 By only dealing with documents dating from the amalgamation of CGFH with SFNH in 1930 lawyers 
for SFNH, directed by the astute Aupied, were able to avoid the damning documents which had not been 
showed to Professor Hamel in Paris when asking his advice, before starting the case against Kerr Bros. Ltd. 
In the document signed at the British Residency in Vila on 11 Oct 1928 under British law by Audoin, 
representing Aupied and Joyer, in the presence of Me. Joseph-Marc Coursin—lawyer for CGFH—trees 
were not mentioned. Only then was the final money paid over to the Kerrs, making it a water-tight Deed of 
Conveyance both in British and French law. It also meant that the special clause in the original Acte de Vente 
signed by Aupied and Joyer in March 1927, before the three month option had elapsed, which stipulated that 
the buyers ‘take all the properties at present ceded in the state they are found on entering into possession’, 
could be ignored. 

6 See White Envelope No. 3. Papers G.L.S. Kerr versus SFNH 19 June 1946. 

7 Me. Verges, a good friend of the late Julius Petersen, was acting for the Petersen family. The Petersen family 
was involved in the same case as the Kerrs, as Mate Wulu plantation had been sold with Turtle Bay plantation 
by Graham Kerr on Julius Petersen’s behalf. 

8 During the war the New Zealand contingent had set up its camp near Dumbea which was now due to be 
disbanded. 

9 My father was mad keen on Circlos and had a court permanently set up at Kermadec and however much we 

children tried to make ourselves scarce when the word went around that a game was to be played, we could 

not escape. I can still remember groups of French friends sitting round the court looking as if they would 
rather be inside the house. 

10 See White Envelope No. 3. Papers. G.L.S. Kerr versus SFNH. 

11 Editor’s note. This is a very curious statement. Graham Kerr did know that his sister Flora had died on 

16 December 1943 a year before her husband’s death in December 1944 so she was not his widow. It is a 

simple statement of fact on his part that she did not have money in Noumea. Katherine Cawsey’s note in 
parenthesis may be a simple forgetfulness on her part as, in a personal file card, she writes: ‘Dad had a letter 
from Agnes [his elder sister] that Flora had died on 16 December [1943]—“poor Flora she had it hard in 
the old days in New Hebrides with fever—she had been a brick (sic). Tho’ last time I saw her when I was in 
Sydney she looked very bad, practically no hope.” [She had cancer.] See Dad’s 1944 diary: entry 12 January 
1944, Noumea...Uncle Jim NicoL.died in a motor accident onTanna in December 1944, see diary entry 19 
February 1945.’ On the accident and how he died see Chapter 4 editor’s endnote 8. 
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A very different year was about to begin which would bring the law suit Societe Frangaise des Nou¬ 
velles-Hebrides versus the Kerr Family and Graham Kerr—held up after the fall of France—once 
again to the forefront. Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides —or was it the French Government— 
had by no means given up its fight to win its illegal case 1 ; neither had Graham Kerr, and over his 
dead body would they win. 

A letter Graham Kerr wrote to Andre Joyer on 27 January before leaving for France and knowing 
nothing of the current situation of Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides , indicates he had not given 
up hope of changing the Societe from what it had always been since its inception in 1882 as Compag- 
nie Caledonienne des Nouvelles-Hebrides —a company with its headquarters in Paris and directed from 
there. Fie presumed that Joyer was still a director and told Joyer he was still greatly concerned for the 
profitability of Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides. Fie believed that the Societe, from a practical 
point of view, could not control its extensive land holdings in the New Flebrides from Paris. Indeed 
its greatest drawback in his opinion was control from Paris. 

His mindset had not altered during the war years despite the fact that Maurice Valette, who 
knew what was happening in Paris, had told him before the war that Societe Frangaise des Nou¬ 
velles-Hebrides could not be revived as an agricultural company. 

Kerr wanted Joyer to call a meeting of the shareholders to change its name from Societe Frangaise 
des Nouvelles-Hebrides to Societe Frangaise du Pacifique and establish its headquarters in Noumea. Fie 
had nothing against Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides itself, only Aupied, and if all the Kerr 
family rights were restored, he was even prepared to act as temporary Director-General in Noumea 
until it was properly functioning and then retire. 

Fie gave Joyer elaborate plans for future development of France and the Societe Frangaise des 
Nouvelles-Hebrides in the Pacific, as if the world situation—and indeed that of France—was still 
the same as it was before the war. That the future of colonial expansion was beginning to be regard¬ 
ed in an unfavourable light formed no part of his reasoning. 2 Nor did he notice that petrochemical 
advances made during the war, were making copra—the mainstay of plantation development— 
redundant. 

The first entry in his 1947 diary shows Graham Kerr obsessed with the state of the world—the 
ongoing persecution he himself was suffering, only adding to it: 

The world is just now in absolute chaos, and if big business and the churches con¬ 
tinue to rule, that will be the end of this so-called civilization. The world is just saturat¬ 
ed with corruption, brutality, black markets and all that is bad. 

hooking back from the present time, one could say what’s new about that? Graham Kerr was 
somewhat blinded by his idealistic opinions. Fie like many others at that time thought that Stalin 
had the answer—not England and America, the capitalist countries. Fie, a classic entrepreneur or 
business man, thought money the root of all evil and that if money were wiped out all would be 
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well. His sisters Mary, Agnes and Kate who had visited Stalinist Russia in the 1930s had come back 
disillusioned but Graham Kerr was not to be persuaded by their experience. 

In 1947 most of us—at least in our part of the globe—had not yet had revealed the unspeakable 
crimes human beings could perpetrate against each other, given the right conditions. Could the Ho¬ 
locaust, initiated by Hitler, and the equally dreadful crimes carried out by Stalin, have been carried 
out without money? It was the absolute power those men held that corrupted them and money was 
its handmaiden. The world, as Graham Kerr said, was saturated with brutality, and it still is. 

Graham Kerr’s ideas of America were not aided by the ‘messing round’ he met with at the Ameri¬ 
can Consulate getting a visa to pass through the United States on his way to France; including having 
60 fingerprints taken as if he were a common criminal, he thought. He was also frustrated by the 
rigmarole he had to go through at the Economic Bureau to get enough foreign currency to cover 
expenses along the way. Health certificates and photos also had to be provided. Much of this we now 
regard as mandatory. 

On 7 January he collected his dividend (near 8%) from Gubbay/Kerr for the year ended 30 June 
1946, took further documents to the American Consulate and 

went to the bank re Draft on Paris and the 500 dollars [ready money] I am allowed 
to take. 

All the family friends wished him well including Me. Verges and his family and Norman and 
Carl Johnston and their families. Michel Verges provided him with an introduction to the lawyer 
who would be acting for him in Paris, Me. Maurice-Hersant. Next day he, Muriel and others were 
driven by Tom Hagen of Pan Air to Tontouta Airport in a jeep. A very rough trip’. The plane had 
not yet arrived from New Zealand and they were given lunch while waiting. He departed for Fiji at 
2.30pm: ‘the Plane is a DC4 Clipper, 4 engines and we had a full complement of passengers (some 
20 odd)’. Graham Kerr was paying his first visit to Fiji where passengers were given nice quarters 
for the night at Nandi, though he did not call it that. ‘The Airport is far from Suva—said to be 140 
miles.’ Next day they crossed the Date Line on the way to Canton Island, meaning that he had 
gained a day. He found that Canton Island (Kiribati) was 

mostly lagoon with fringes of land running round. We were taken by Motor Truck 
along one of the fringes; then by launch across to another part. Quite a nice Hotel 
there. It was very hot ashore but fortunately there were no mosquitoes. We are very well 
treated on the plane and ashore too. 

The next hop was to Honolulu, taking off at 4am next morning. The next one to San Francisco 
was aborted, having to turn back to Honolulu because of engine trouble: 

After fixing things and refuelling we left again. Very cold during the night. 

[Sat. 11 January] Heavy clouds under us practically all the morning. Unable to 
make the Aerodrome at San Francisco. The pilot thought we might have to go about 
200 miles down the coast, however, after cruising around for a good while, we made 
Oakland Aerodrome. 

Once again, to his disgust, they were put through customs and other controls although they had 
already been through them in Honolulu. This he put down to ‘the state of civilization we have come 
to’. Here he changed planes for New York. ‘Got away in a beautiful DC 6 ... These planes carry 50 odd 
passengers and we were nearly full.’ After a brief stop at Omaha to refuel the plane arrived in New York 
on Sunday 12 January—he having seen nothing of the scenery below because of thick banks of clouds. 
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It is wonderful to have been in Noumea on Thursday last and today in New York. 

Of course we had one extra day which did not come into the calendar. 

He managed to get a room at Hotel Chesterfield in Manhattan very close to the centre of New 
York. He took himself for a walk. ‘There is no doubt there are wonderful buildings in the heart of 
New York but not far away some horrible looking slum parts’ which he regarded as unnecessary and 
a black mark against the United States. On 13 January he took another long walk. 

It is easy to find ones way about with the numbered streets. My Hotel is in West 
49th Street. Prices of practically everything in NY are fabulously high. No wonder 
wages and salaries have to be so high. I wonder where it will all lead to? 

While waiting to leave for Europe he wrote a letter to Louis Vautier in Paris asking him to try 
and book him into a hotel there. 3 Held up and frustrated, he ‘cruised round. Am not greatly taken 
with New York’. The fact that he was ‘just putting in time’ no doubt coloured his views. He had 
thought to be able to get a map of New York to find the most interesting parts to visit but could not 
find one. With his Australian background it looked ‘strange to see Chemists’ shops serving all kinds 
of refreshments’. He wanted to be on his way. He had to wait until 19 January when the plane left 
for Gander, Newfoundland, which he had not realised they would visit. ‘Quite comfortable going 
over the Atlantic. The plane only half full.’ Next stop was Shannon, Ireland, and then on towards 
London. 

‘Unfortunately thick fog over London and we had to land away down in the south of England.’ 
He and a woman and her daughter, also passengers to Paris, were met by Pan Air and taken on the 
train to Waterloo Station, London where hotel accommodation was found for them. Graham Kerr 
had hoped there would be a message from Vautier for him at Pan Air but there was nothing. In his 
usual helpful way, he arranged for the two women who were strangers to London to catch the same 
Air Prance plane to Paris on 22 January. While waiting he took himself on a nostalgia trip round all 
the places he had visited with Muriel and Nancy back in 1929. He included a visit to Downing Street 
‘but did not leave my card for Mr Atlee’. 4 

He reached Paris on 22 January. ‘Treated very well by Prench officials. Taken to Hotel d’Or- 
say and arranged to stay the night.’ He managed to track down the Vautiers next day who seemed 
pleased to see him. On 24 January he opened an account with the Banque de L’Indo-Chine with his 
draft of Pacific francs from Noumea and began trying to get in touch with Andre Joyer who knew 
all about the case Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides had against him. Meantime Louis Vautier 
helped him to find cheaper lodgings at St Cloud. With the small cash supply he had been allowed to 
bring, he had to be very careful. He borrowed a typewriter from Vautier and wrote out a statement 
for Joyer which Vautier translated into Prench. This they gave to Joyer when they visited him on 29 
January at his home at Chaville. ‘Had a long interview with Joyer on many matters and were enter¬ 
tained well.’ Joyer had always been a friend. 

Next thing was for Vautier and Kerr to visit his lawyer Me. A. Maurice-Hersant who had been 
charged by his defence in Noumea to represent Kerr in the Supreme Court of Appeal in Paris. Tired 
of no action in Noumea since before the war they were hoping that by going to Paris, which con¬ 
trolled the case, it could be cleared up once for all. His legal team in Noumea Me. Marcel Coursin 
and Me. Bourdinat had given him documents which they handed over to Me. Maurice-Hersant 
on 30 January, amongst these Graham Kerr included a resume of the case—which on 4 Pebruary 
he asked Vautier to translate into Prench—and his letter of introduction from Me. Verges to Me. 
Maurice-Hersant. He told Maurice-Hersant of his brush with Charles Aupied, Director of Societe 
Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides in the early 1930’s, after he, as a Member of the Conseil, and a big 
shareholder—to the extent of 1, 250,000 F—objected to the high expenditure in Paris. 
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He later brought an action against Kerr Bros. Ltd to get me out of the way... some 
years after the sale to CGFH which took place in 1927. At the first hearing of the case 
in New Hebrides [1936] we were not represented at all, thinking any trial would have 
to be before the Joint French and British Court. Not being represented the verdict was 
given against us. It has dragged on ever since ... 

Aupied has been adequately shown up since, but Societe Frangaise des Nou¬ 
velles-Hebrides has done nothing to right things. The firm of Kerr Bros. Ltd wound 
up in 1928 after sale [of Turtle Bay and Mate Wulu plantations] to CGFH. Is it not a 
legal fact in French law that any claims would have had to be made within 12 months 
of the sale? 

He wrote that he was one of the remaining members of the old Kerr Bros. Ltd. 

There is one remaining brother and some elderly sisters ...This dirty business by 
Aupied has given much worry to the family ... Cannot we get satisfaction? ... I must 
return to Australia soon. Should I take the matter up with the British Foreign Office? 5 

Paris was not the place he once knew: bitterly cold, with electricity shortages. To conserve his 
money and because of the scarcity of food and the fact that he had not yet been issued with ration 
tickets, he limited himself to a cup of hot coffee and a cake twice a day, with one main meal ‘which 
seems to do’. He was cheered up on 4 February to receive letters from home, meaning Noumea. 
Joyce and Nancy had not yet left for Sydney after their holiday in Noumea. Fortunately, he was not 
completely alone in Paris and often visited the Vautiers. 

On 7 February, a day of sunshine for a change and he 

met Mile. Gabrielle Verges and her fiance Commandant Artigue by appointment at 
Cafe de la Paix, Place de I’Opera. Mile. Verges is over [for] a few months now and they 
expect to go back to Noumea soon. Commandant Artigue will probably take up the 
position of Captain of the Port of Noumea. They seem a very nice couple. 

On 10 February he took them and the Vautiers to the opera to see Phantom Ship which he thought 
was wonderful. He had exchanged notes with Joyer on several occasions and on 11 February he had 
a last discussion with him about his chances in his suit with Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides, 
before leaving for Marseilles to see Valette, which he did the next day. It was a very uncomfortable 
overnight trip; crowded and he could only get a third-class seat. The weather at Marseille raised his 
spirits. ‘Went straight to the Hotel Splendide where he stopped before’, years earlier, on his way back 
to Sydney before the war. He was unlucky at first and Air France tried to get him into another hotel 
but the Splendide finally came good. 

On 14 February he went to the address he had for Valettes, to find that they were no longer 
there. Luckily, somebody could redirect him and he had a long interview with Edouard and Maurice 
Valette, and another the next day. In between times he took some long walks. ‘Looking round the 
town. Some parts very antiquated, but no wonder. It was an important place B.C.’ His final impres¬ 
sion was ‘Marseille is very dirty and shabby and depressing’—and undoubtedly more so, following 
the war. He returned to Paris on 17 February after another interview with the Valettes. They were 
very frank with him telling him that he should have followed the advice they gave him in a letter 
dated 10 August 1938 to take the offensive and attack the Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides in 
the British Court. 

Unfortunately the idea was not taken up and we now find ourselves in the presence 
of a judgment brought down and confirmed, against which Mr Kerr has appealed. It 
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is regrettable that ... Mr Kerr has given the impression that he accepts that the case be 
submitted to French jurisdiction. 

The Valettes told Graham Kerr that the writ of seizure against him, the ‘hindering of the free dis¬ 
position of the shares taken over by Mr Valette’, and the writ wherein the merchant firms of Julliens 
and Raoul-Duvall were ordered to hand over any money they had to the credit of Kerr Bros. Ltd 
before the judgment became definite, had done Kerr a legal injury which should be made known to 
the British government. 6 

In their opinion a law suit brought in 1936 about trees on a plantation sold in 1927, especially 
given the climatic conditions, was ‘a veritable joke’. He was to tell the British Government that the 
first people—real experts, experienced in plantation management—called upon to assess the situa¬ 
tion had refused the job saying it was impossible. 

The second lot of ‘experts’ named on 8 December 1936 have had the naivety to 
put in their report on 14 December 1936; in six days putting a value on the tens of 
thousands of trees on a plantation nine years after it was sold. 

Faced with these outrageous claims, the Valettes suggested that Graham Kerr should demand 
from the British Court in Vila a writ of seizure over all the moneys of Societe Frangaise des Nou¬ 
velles-Hebrides plantations. This should remain in place until their Paris Conseil handed back the 
shareholder’s titles held by Maurice Valette, or handed them to Mr Kerr if he wants to take them 
back. Faced by the legal wrong done to him, Mr Kerr should be able to place a sequestration order 
in court on Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides rents. The Valettes ended with the advice that it 
was perfectly useless for Kerr to make a contract to restore the plantations controlled by people of 
the Societe —‘who for the moment possess the power even if we do not’. 7 

Maurice Valette was due in Paris on 24 February and Kerr had a long discussion with him and 
his lawyer Me. Seneque, regarding Valettes case against the Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides 
regarding the Kerr Bros, shares he had taken over before the war to prevent the Societe confiscating 
them. 

On 28 February Edouard Valette wrote from Marseilles bringing Kerr up to date on the situa¬ 
tion; all communication having been cut off when France fell. 

I have told you personally and insistently [that] given that you are badly placed 
vis-a-vis the SFNH following the two judgments [1937 and 1946] which they have 
obtained against you, it is in your interest that you are not the official owner of these 
shares. 

He enclosed a letter 

which constitutes proof of your ownership of 898 shares in SFNH, at present fro¬ 
zen in the Paris Supreme Court of Appeal. The letter is signed by Maurice Valette, for 
it is he who personally attacked the SFNH and obtained from the French Business 
Court— Tribunal de Commerce —27 July 1938—the judgement which you know. Fol¬ 
lowing this judgement, the SFNH was sentenced to register, under the name of Mon¬ 
sieur Valette, the 898 shares in question. 

He assured Graham Kerr that looking after his interests was all that motivated them: 

If you have any doubts, we are ready to act differently but we think that you would 
prefer to trust in our old friendship. 8 
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Marcel Neveu had heard from Valette that Kerr was in Paris and invited him to his home. 9 Louis 
Vautier was a tower of strength at this time lending him a typewriter and translating documents for 
him to be presented at the forthcoming hearing. He was also in touch with Andre Joyer again. On 
3 March Kerr 

arranged for Vautier to come round this morning and ... we called in at SFNH 
to see the Manager, Mr Descemet. Had an interesting interview. Left a statement with 
him. We are arranging to have a meeting Joyer, Descemet, Vautier and myself, to dis¬ 
cuss New Hebrides matters. 

4 March was a ‘nasty bitter day part of which he spent at the Banque writing letters home as 
it was warm there. Paris was still without heating. In the evening he went around to Vautiers. ‘50 
years Pact signed between Great Britain and France today at Dunkirk.’ There was much bad feeling 
between these two countries after the war and the pact was to try and heal the breach. Receiving 
letters from the family both in Noumea and Sydney raised Graham Kerr’s spirits and he wrote back 
on 4 March. 

On 7 March Kerr wrote ‘very bitter weather with considerable fall of snow last night... Met Joyer 
and Vautier at the Banque and had a talk. We then went to SFNH and had a long interview with 
Mr Descemet. They are terribly tied up with government regulations and cannot move’. His visited 
Descemet again on 11 March but could not advance the matter. 10 

On the same day he received ‘quite a batch of letters’ including one from Fred My, the eldest son 
of Emile My, who had remained in Paris when the rest of his family returned to New Hebrides. This 
resulted in an invitation to dinner which did not come off as Graham Kerr became lost trying to find 
his way there and could not find a taxi. He did meet up with Fred My later though. His movements 
were somewhat ham-strung by the cash situation. On 12 March he called at the Bureau de Change 
to see if he could get an allowance to take to London in sterling, but not being in Paris for 6 months 
he was only permitted to take 4000 francs. 

He had lunch at the Marine Club with Commandant Artigue and Mile. Verges on 13 March 
and spent ‘a very nice two hours with them’. Artigue’s Noumea appointment had been confirmed 
and he and his wife were returning to New Caledonia in June. With Vautier’s help, Graham Kerr 
took advantage of his visit to France to make enquiries about cars and marine engines on behalf of 
his business interests in Noumea. He found what he wanted but ‘export production will not be for 
some time’. This was a difficult time to try and get ahead as the world, especially France, was trying 
to recover from the despoliation of the war years. 

As it looked as if his case with Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides was stalemated in the Court 
of Appeal, it was now time to leave and he booked his passage to London by Air France for 20 March. 

Before leaving, he called on M. Forette cousin of Henri and Raymond Foussard with whom 
he had business dealings in Noumea. He was also looking round for a postcard of Eiffel tower for 
Nancy and trying to pick up a tin of malted milk but found neither. He visited the Eiffel tower to 
get the card. He was thinking back to 1929 when he, Mother and Nancy spent six months in Paris, 
then a very different place. Before he left, he paid a final visit to Vautier and asked him to translate a 
letter he had written to the French Minister for Colonies on the subject of New Caledonia and New 
Hebrides and on Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides issues. 11 

So primitive were living conditions in Paris at the time that, next morning he found that the wa¬ 
ter supply had been cut off and he had to use water from his hot-water bag to shave and wash. Louis 
Vautier picked up a taxi and delivered him and his luggage to Gare des Invalides where Air France 
had their departing place for Bourget Airfield. He landed at London Airfield on 20 March in rainy 
conditions and was driven to Airways House in London. Here he was able to book himself into the 
Grosvenor Hotel where he had stayed previously. 
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Now began fresh frustrations which necessitated a visit to Australia House for a new passport 
as his present one was ‘chock-a-block with visas’. He also needed a visa to travel back through the 
United States and so visited the American Consulate. After waiting about two and a half hours was 
unable to get attention. Some people seemed to have been there since early morning’ and Graham 
Kerr wrote about ‘red tape and calling this civilization’ in his usual fashion which probably helped to 
relieve the tension he felt. The tension was heightened by the fact that he had to return 1000 francs 
by registered post to Louis Vautier to return to the Banque de L’Indo-Chine. 

Not knowing just what my money requirements would before leaving for London, 

I drew an estimated amount... but on leaving it was over the 4000 francs allowed ... 
and had to pay this back to the Douane at Bourget Air Field. 

It would be many years before travel and money exchange between countries became what he 
was accustomed to before the war. On 22 March he managed to change some Australian money into 
sterling and on finding that the Banque de L’Indo-Chine had a branch in London he also converted 
some francs to sterling. 

Then he made another trip into the past as he ‘wanted to see the place M., Nancy and I stayed 
in Porchester Square’ back in 1929. He caught the underground train from Liverpool Station to 
Paddington. He had not written on the way to France of the bombing damage, but now he said 
‘Porchester Square was very depressing looking, although actually that part of London was not 
bombed out ... Hurried away. Very foolishly I took a tremendous walk, going through Kensington 
Gardens, Hyde Park, and right back to the Grosvenor. It is stupid to think I am young enough for 
all this walking. Terribly tired’. He was 73 years old. 

On 24 March he visited the American consulate again and after a long wait found there was not 
enough room left in his old passport for them to stamp their visa which necessitated having photos 
taken and another visit to Australia House where he had fresh difficulties as there was no one there 
who could certify as to his good character. The problem was finally resolved at the British Passport 
Office which provided him with a letter to get around the regulations and promised he would have 
a passport in the next days. 


Feeling much relieved ... took a run up to St. 
James Square to East India Club where Jacomb used 
to be a member. His name is not now on the mem¬ 
ber’s list. 12 

On 25 March Graham Kerr called at the Banque de L’In¬ 
do-Chine: ‘officially they are not allowed to change money here 
but one of the staff is going to France so he took my francs and 
gave me sterling’. After this he ‘walked back to Fleet St. passing 
St Pauls. Many acres on the way have been bombed to rub¬ 
ble—it is extraordinary that St Pauls escaped’. The same day he 
received letters sent on to Pan Air by Vautier and learned that 
Len Kerr had returned to Noumea from Sydney. 

As promised, he received his new passport on 26 March 
and took it along to the American Consulate to be visaed. 
He was booked by Pan Air to fly to New York on 29 March. 
From there he flew on to Omaha and San Francisco. He 
was very glad to be back in the Pacific—’great change in the 
climate from Paris, London and New York—like a bright 
spring day in Australia’. 



Photo 70 Sydney, Anne Cawsey (2 years 9 months) 
seeing Len Kerr off to Noumea on 5 March 1947 
probably at Circular Quay 
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He spent several days in ‘San Francisco and commented that its transport system of trams could 
take a leaf out of the book of the Paris Metro. He also visited Ocean Beach but thought it did not 
compare in any way with Sydney beaches but then he was longing to be home although ‘home’ was 
now Noumea. He was disgusted at having to get a taxation clearance to leave the United States, and 
yet another vaccination, having already had one before he left Noumea and another when he entered 
America on his way to Europe—‘a silly lot of Red Tape’ he called it. 

He was terribly homesick and found no letters waiting for him. After buying nylons for Muriel, 
his daughters and Mrs. Carl Johnston, Muriel’s good friend in Noumea, he was on his way on 10 
April. 13 

Returning to Noumea the way he had come via Honolulu, Canton Island and Fiji except that he 
‘lost’ a day crossing the Date Line, he remarked on the service on the Pan Am plane. He had never 
had better service anytime, anywhere. Muriel Kerr met him atTontouta airfield, New Caledonia, and 
on arriving back home at Chequers, Anse Vata, he was amazed at the improvements that Margaret 
and Len had made. They even had water ‘laid on’. Henri Foussard was very pleased to see him back 
and he borrowed ‘Big Ben’ to carry home many things the family had bought to improve the place. 

On 18 April they were invited by the Australian Consulate to a cocktail party to celebrate the 
arrival of the Australian cruiser Bataan. There was a wreath laying ceremony at the Monument on 
20 April by the Bataan before it left for Australia. Kerr never able to stay at one place for long was 
hoping for a passage to the New Hebrides but the service was still very bad. He found that ‘Houssard 
will have a sampan leaving for the N.H. ... this coming week’. He did not get away on it however. 
Instead he broke out in a rash ‘prickly heat blisters’ he called it ‘probably from the big change in 
temperature between, Paris, London New York, and here’. 

Graham and Muriel Kerr went away for a few days staying not far from Bourail. Here they were 
picked up by Mr Leclerc in his jeep and taken to the hills nearby where he ran a restaurant with 
accommodation. ‘Most things here are very primitive, but there is electricity and the meals are quite 
good’ and there was ‘beautiful clear water just by’. But his rash was not getting any better so they 
returned to Noumea on 24 April. Both Dr Trubert and Dr Tivollier examined him and gave him 
various treatments but his progress to recovery was slow. 

He was not a young man and conditions in Europe im¬ 
mediately following the war were chaotic and the Societe 
Fran$aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides case that had been hanging 
over his head since 1936 was no further towards a solution. 

The ‘improvements’ effected at Chequers were playing 
up. Although there is plenty of water falling from the sky 
our water supply is cut off, there is some damage to pipe 
lines bringing the water from Dumbea’. 

He managed to get passages for himself and Len Kerr 
to go to New Hebrides on the Gloria leaving Noumea on 
3 May. It was not a passenger boat and they were accom¬ 
modated in the saloon. Gloria was registered in Panama and 
the officers and crew were of all nationalities. When they 
reached Vila they found Ernie Reid’s hotel was full but Ernie 
said he would fix up something for them. As the Gloria was 
not due to leave for the north for 10 days, they managed 
to get a passage north on the Altair, belonging to Captain 
Savoie. 14 ‘However he has no passenger accommodation but 
we cannot grumble.’ 

Photo provided by Rob Crapper-whose father is While in Vila he saw many old acquaintances and many 

on the left-via Chris Ballard, ANU people rushed after him with orders for Kerr Bros. Ltd 



Photo 71 Ernie Reid on the right taken c.1945, Vila 
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thinking it was still in the family. While waiting for the boat to leave he and Len ‘took a run out to 
Erakor in Frouin’s car which he lent to us. He is in charge of Gubbay’s here as Dal is away in San¬ 
to’. Altair departed on 7 May, the Kerrs being more fortunate than the other passengers in having 
brought stretchers to sleep on. After one stop at Norsup, Malekula, to load copra they left for Segond 
Channel anchoring off Ballandes on 9 May. They landed and went to the Gubbays to see Dal who 
‘is very kind to us’. 

Sadly Jean My, whom Graham Kerr was very anxious to see, was on his way to Vila at that very 
moment on Gubbay’s craft 


for a meeting of the Syndicate dealing with Labour matters ... In the afternoon Dal 
sent his jeep up to My’s with us, Harold Gubbay driving. Found Mme. Veuve. My very 
well but very worried over labour matters. Nearly all plantations in the New Hebrides 
are getting over-grown with vegetation, including many pests for want of labour. The 
situation is just deplorable. The Tonkinese here are in open rebellion and Native labour 
is hard to get. 


Kerr put it down to ‘our rotten civilization’. It would nowadays be but down to the evils of west¬ 
ern colonialism in a group of Pacific Islands belonging to people of a completely different culture 
which was regarded by the ‘invaders’ as inferior to theirs—instead of just different because of vastly 
different circumstances. And the colonisers had insensitively forced change on them for their own 
‘good’ rather than cooperating with them on a person-to-person basis. I am sure that neither the mis¬ 
sionaries nor the settlers realised that what they accomplished—which was the possible extinction of 
indigenous cultures and customs—would lead to deep resentment. 15 

By 1947 some indigenous people were getting canny and refused to offer their services instead 
beginning to work for themselves which should have been encouraged from the beginning. The evils 
of colonialism, a word not then in common use, were only just coming to be realised, and paradox¬ 
ically, just at the time when Graham Kerr was proposing great developments in plantation manage¬ 
ment to the French Government. 

The Kerrs walked through My’s coffee and cacao notic¬ 
ing the plantations smothered in undergrowth. It was not 
that the plantation owners were cruel and neglectful of the 
needs of their labour and its proper remuneration. It was 
just that times were changing. 

Jeeps were now commonplace in the Segond Channel— 
taken over by the locals now the Americans were leaving. 

Dal Gubbay was overhauling some in his workshop. The 
Kerrs enjoyed riding round in Jean My’s jeep but were very 
sorry they had missed him. Nevertheless, the meeting My 
was attending was of vital importance as outside labour must 
come from somewhere as ‘plantations were just going wild’. 

They were able to help Mme. Veuve My by delivering a load 
of cacao to Ballandes on 13 May and the same evening they 

took the Jeep and went to see Cinema pictures be¬ 
ing shown by the American War ship that is in Port— 
the pictures are being shown ashore. 



They were waiting for Jean My to return. They visited 
Ballandes and Barrau’s while they waited availing themselves 
of My’s jeep and carrying things back and forth for Mme. 


Photo 72 Life at Kermadec, 23 May 1947, Anne 
Cawsey with the gardener, Pete, on her third birth¬ 
day. The watering can and wheelbarrow were so 
Anne could ‘help’ Pete in the garden 16 
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Photo 73 Kermadec 23 May 1947, George Cawsey Photo 74 Kermadec 23 May 1947, Anne and her 

with daughter Anne. Katherine writes: ‘The window cousin Roger Bogg 

behind is the drawing room and the one to the left 
is at the foot of the staircase. 

My. On 17 May Gloria arrived in port with Jean My on board. After Jean had dealt with his Syndi¬ 
cate business Graham Kerr wanted to go with him and Len to inspect Sakau which still belonged to 
the Kerr and My families. They went in Jean’s boat after a broken part of the engine was fixed by Dal. 
16 They left on 23 May but the engine broke down again and they had to return to Segond where 
they found that the Altair with Captain Savoie had arrived, was loading My’s coffee and leaving af¬ 
terwards for Vila. Graham Kerr, after finalising matters regarding Societe Kerr/My with Jean My and 
his mother, decided to go on to Vila leaving Len to look over Sakau with Jean My. 17 

Altair arrived at Vila after a very rough trip on 26 May. ‘Savoie went in with the Altair to Ballandes 
wharf along behind Iririki. I went along to Reid’s from there to find out if I can get a room. They just 
managed to squeeze me in.’ As in Segond everyone seemed to own a jeep and Graham Kerr managed 
to get his luggage to the hotel, as Mr Houdie who was at the wharf in his jeep kindly gave him a lift. 

On 27 May he went to the French Court in Vila and enquired of M. Dubois 


as to the procedure in bringing an action against SFNH in the British Court. If the 
French Court has the jurisdiction to try a case against British subjects in the French 
Court, then the British Court must have jurisdiction to try a case against [the] French. 

Fie prepared an affirmation to put forward in bringing the case to the Court. He was now pre¬ 
pared to act on the advice he had received from his friends in France. He said he was ‘taking things 
fairly easy—relaxing’. He left his draft affirmation with Dubois the next day and in the afternoon 

dressed up in my best went across to Reception by the Blandy’s at the British Res¬ 
idency. Big crowd there for Vila ... well on towards 100. Much eating and drinking. I 
was the first to leave. 


The next day he visited E.G. Seagoe at the British Residency Office to get his officially-attested af¬ 
firmation, which he took to the French court and gave to Dubois. Under the official letter-head of His 
Britannic Majesty’s High Commissioner’s Court for the Western Pacific, he outlined his case stating 
that Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides began its action in 1932 and that it was still under appeal. 
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It is apparent that the French Court 
considered it had jurisdiction and gave 
a verdict against Kerr Bros. Ltd and the 
Kerr family including myself ... On 
my own behalf and on behalf of the 
members of the Kerr family included in 
the action I now bring an action in the 
British court against SFNH for 40,000 
pounds sterling damages. 

He cogently brought out all the facets 
of the case, including the fact that Societe 
Fran$aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides did not take 
action until five years after Compagnie Generate 
Franco-Hebridaise —the company that bought 
the plantations—was absorbed by SFNH in 
1930. 

I maintain that such a verdict is 
against British law and ... I have seen 
for myself in the French code of law, that any such claim would have to be made within 
twelve months of sale... I maintain the whole action of SFNH is a travesty of justice... 

...as justification for amount claimed as damages, I put forward the fact that at the 
time of the sale of the properties in 1927, the franc value was the equivalent of 125 
francs to the pound sterling, so that the value retained by the Kerr family in CGFH 
of about 4,750,000 francs was approximately 40,000 pounds sterling which is now 
claimed as damages. 

He solemnly swore to the truth of his statements before E.G. Seagoe, a Deputy Commissioner 
for the Western Pacific 18 and they both appended their signatures under the date 29 May 1947. 19 

That afternoon Mr Jones, Manager of Burns Philp asked him to a 5 o’clock party and came and 
collected him. ‘Quite a few people there: British and French.’ Mr Jeans took him back to the hotel 
when the party was over. 

He called on Dubois again next day to find that the French Court was putting more difficulties 
in the way. They wanted to see the original sale contract of Turtle Bay and Mate Wulu plantations 
to Compagnie Generate Franco-Hebridaise from back in 1927—twenty years earlier. This meant they 
were, at last, going back to the original sale, not the take-over of Compagnie Generate Franco-Hebrid¬ 
aise by Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides in 1930. 

Kerr was now waiting for Len Kerr to arrive from Santo. 1 June: 

Nasty humid weather—playing Bolot [Belote] (not for money) most of the day. 

Ernie Reid offered me a Jeep to go for a run, so I went over to see the Dupertuis at their 
place on the other side of the Bay. They are running a Dairy Farm or something of the 
kind—found the B.P. Jones there. 

Next day he had an appointment with Gomichon Des Granges, giving him a document he had 
prepared. He saw him again the following day and they had a confidential discussion. ‘He [Des 
Granges] perfectly understood the Aupied/Vibert goings-on.’ 20 

On 3 June he visited Dubois at the French Court to see if there was anything to pay for the 
typing of the affidavit dealt with above. It cost him nothing. He was again passing time. He had just 



Photo 75 Sketch by Katherine Cawsey of a sculpture in the ex-British 
Residency Garden, Iririki Island; drawing dated 6 August 1980 
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received an invitation from Mr and Mrs Blandy to a dance to be held at the Residency on 12 June in 
honour of the King’s Birthday. He was impatiently waiting for Len to arrive but when Altair arrived 
on 5 June Len was not on board. Kerr was told that he would be on the next trip. He then called on 
Mr Jones of Burns Philp and asked him to come for an aperitif—‘he has been very kind to me’. He 
also invited Mr Dubois which filled in an hour or so and repaid debts of hospitality he thought he 
owed. He wrote to Mr Blandy regretting that he would not be able to attend the dance at the British 
Residency. Underneath he bore a grudge that British officialdom in Vila at the highest level were 
doing nothing to help him. 

The Ville de Strasbourg arrived in port on 7 June from France on her way to Noumea and Graham 
Kerr managed to get a passage. Although he was paying first class fare he was ‘just in a Cattle Pen 
with crowds of third class passengers... The heat down below is stifling so I had to go up on deck 
for periods during the night’. Many people from Europe were trying to start new lives in parts of the 
world that had not been destroyed. 

He reached Noumea on 9 June to the news that his sister Agnes Kerr had had a bad accident in 
Sydney in May falling down the Commonwealth Bank steps in Martin Place and breaking her hip. 
She was slowly recovering in hospital. 

On 10 June he made contact with the store and saw Bert Gubbay. He also visited Don Gubbay 
and his brother-in-law Dr Rutherford, now a member of Gubbay/Kerr et Cie. They had arrived by 
plane from Sydney on their way to the New Hebrides to see Dal Gubbay. He also contacted Henri 
Foussard. Next day he visited his lawyers Me. Bourdinat and Me. Lomont to see if there was news of 
Societe Franfaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides case and he went with Muriel to visit the ailing Carl Johnston 
who had just returned from hospital ‘feeling somewhat better’. 

Although he had missed the King’s birthday reception in Vila at the British Residency, he and 
Muriel went to a similar function given by Willie Johnston at the British Consulate. Margaret Kerr 
had gone early to help Mrs Johnston. ‘Quite a few people turned up—saw many friends there.’ It is 
noteworthy that in New Hebrides and New Caledonia he was getting a friendly reception from both 
British and French settlers. Mme. Travain, who used to work for Kerr et Cie. and Mme. Jean My 
and his sister Mile. Russ also visited Chequers. In distant Paris lay the seat of his persecution. There 
were also friendly meetings with Hugh Atkinson and David Boyd from Australia who lived nearby 
in another ‘fixed-up hut’. 

At this time Graham Kerr was trying to get an appointment with Jim Daly. Whether it 
concerned the case the diary does not say. He was getting worried about the non-arrival of Len 
Kerr. A new plane service had been inaugurated with the ‘Australis’ which took off for Vila on 
12 June and when it returned on 21 June Len was on board and Dr Rutherford and Dal Gub¬ 
bay who was going on to Sydney with his brother Don. Don was being married there to Robert 
Kuter’s daughter. Kuter was the French Resident Commissioner in Vila and his sister Mrs Dale, 
married to an Englishman, had dealt with French correspondence for Kerr Bros. Ltd in Sydney 
for many years. 

Graham Kerr decided he too must fly to Sydney and he went to the Passport Office and to the 
Money-Exchange Bureau for some travelling allowance; also to the bank for refund of dollars and 
sterling he had handed in when he returned from Europe and America. With the franc worth prac¬ 
tically nothing on the money market and much of the Kerr funds now in that currency, members of 
the Kerr family living in Sydney were experiencing hardship. Any money he could convert to sterling 
or dollars was absolutely necessary. 

He arrived in Sydney on 25 June and gave us at Kermadec the usual shock. George, our small 
daughter and I were there and Nancy arrived from school soon after. In the evening he, Nancy and 
Joyce visited Agnes Kerr in Sydney Hospital where she was making good progress. 

He had thought up an idea to get sterling funds to Sydney and, on 1 July, called on the New Zea¬ 
land Government Offices ‘re Chocolate Manufacturers’. The idea was to buy cacao in New Hebrides 
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for francs and sell it in New Zealand or Australia for sterling. In that way he hoped to clear funds 
that were held up in Noumea for distribution to his family. The sale of Kermadec, also to provide 
sterling, was again on the cards and he saw his solicitor at Perkins Stevenson and the estate agent 
Abrahams with that in mind. 

He was concerned for Lens future now that Kerr Bros. Ltd in Sydney did not belong to the 
family. He saw his nephew, Walter Kerr, who had never worked for the firm and was now back at 
Burroughs which he had joined in 1936 and where he would finally be managing director, to see 
if he had any ideas. The latter was the son of his eldest brother James Walter Kerr who had died in 
1912. 21 He then returned to Noumea leaving Mascot in the ‘Celestial’ and ‘had splendid crossing to 
Tontouta ... found them all well at home—glad to be back’. 

He continued to help friends from New Hebrides, M. and Mme. Ohlen and Mme. Reid with 
Sydney matters and wrote to George Millar, now Manager of Kerr Bros. Ltd and a good friend, to 
see if he could assist. 

Following up the idea of selling cacao beans for sterling, he wrote on 6 July to his nephew 
Alistair Taylor in Auckland about the idea saying he was ‘very glad to learn of a shipping service to 
commence this month between Auckland and Noumea.’ A car was a necessity and on 8 August he 
saw Harbulot about a Chevrolet he had for sale. ‘Strangely enough it is the car I bought at Newcastle 
during the war and sent down here. He has kept it in wonderful condition but he is asking near 800 
pounds. We had sold at between 400 and 500 pounds to him at that time.’ With such inflated prices 
and having to be careful of money he had no luck but friends with cars were very helpful. 

Back in July a Social Club with roller skating, table tennis and other sports was opened at the 
Baie des Citrons in a building once used by the Americans for the purpose. Len and Margaret and 
their Australian friends Hugh Atkinson and David Boyd made good use of it. 

The problem of how to change francs for sterling loomed large and it was decided Len would pay 
a visit to the New Hebrides to try and buy cacao for francs for future sale in New Zealand. He left 
by plane from Tontouta on 26 August. Graham Kerr at this time got news from Louis Yautier that 
he would soon arrive from France in the Sagittaire. I gather that his plan for a bus service with Henri 
Foussard must have been delayed but he remarked, as a frequent bus user that ‘there is a much better 
bus service starting from 1 September between Noumea and Anse Vata’. 

Another social club with the comical name ‘No. 1 Dancing’ meaning ‘First-Class Dancing’ 
opened up at Anse Vata, not far from Chequers, which Margaret and her young Australian friends 
often visited. Despite its primitive state Muriel Kerr entertained her friends and the Dutch consul 
and his wife, Mr and Mrs Verkyl, at Chequers and also Mrs Barnett the wife of the Australian Con¬ 
sul. On 10 September, Muriel and Margaret went to the Australian Consulate to help her with a 
reception for the arrival of an Australian warship. 

On 11 September Graham Kerr received a radio message from Len just before he arrived back 
in Noumea: 

It seems almost impossible to get cocoa beans—the labour problem is very acute 
and the currency is out of order. 

The problem of the valueless French franc was worse in New Hebrides where it had to compete 
with the sterling currency of France’s British partner and have an appropriate value assigned. The in¬ 
tractable money problem, the continuing Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides case—the expenses 
it involved—compounded with the disruption of life in Europe caused by the war were now really 
getting to Kerr. 

He was also concerned about Sakau and Pilotin Islands, now there was no member of the family 
permanently in New Hebrides. He wrote a letter to Len on 9 September telling him that D.H. Kerr 
had received a letter from W.T. Robertson [Robbie] from Port Olry saying that ‘Pascal Michel was 
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enquiring if we would be willing to lease Pilotin ... to him for use as a weekend home’. Graham 
Kerr thought it would be a safeguard to have someone there and Len was to write to him, offering it 
at a nominal rent of one shilling per quarter year. It was to be done in Len Kerr’s name to simplify 
transactions. ‘Pascal Michel is a very decent fellow’. 

Regarding Sakau, Len, in consultation with joint owner Jean My, was to write to Robbie at 
Port Olry where he worked for Harbulot, asking if he would like a week-end place on the island 
which was situated right opposite Port Olry. ‘You are not far away and know the place so well, 
that it might be very suitable.’ Graham Kerr thought that such a valuable island as Sakau should 
not be left unoccupied. It had no Indigenous inhabitants. He left Jean My and Len to work out a 
legal transaction. 22 

The Sagittaire, with the Vautier family on board, arrived in Noumea on 18 September and the 
family went to meet them. ‘They had a very devastating trip with the crowding on board. Many ref¬ 
ugees for Australia, mostly Jews.’ After the war the whole world seemed to be trying to resettle itself. 
The Vautiers were on their way to Australia and while the ship was in Noumea the family looked 
after them. 

Graham Kerr took advantage of the ship going to Sydney and, on 23 September, picked up 
his passport ‘and authorisation to take a little cash in Australian [currency].’ His family and many 
friends were there to see him off on 25 September and he had a good cabin with its own bath and 
toilet like old times, but he came back to earth when they arrived in Sydney on 28 September. 

We picked up the Pilot at the Heads, then anchored inside for Doctor and many 
Officials. We got to the wharf at West Circular Quay about 1pm but were not able to 
get down on the wharf until between 3 and 4 pm. The big delay is with the Immigrants. 

He was angered at having to pay ten shillings to collect his few packages and—as there were no 
taxis—the sum of twenty-five shillings for a carrier to deliver them home to Kermadec, while he 
himself took a tram. 

He arrived home to find me and my husband, just home from University, there. Joyce and Nancy 
came in later. He immediately went to see his sister Agnes who was in Sydney Hospital recovering 
from a broken hip. He was told that another sister, Mary, was also not well. With the other family 
shareholders—his three sisters and brother, living in Sydney—the money problem loomed large. It 
was essential that they all meet to find a strategy resolve their urgent need for sterling. On 2 October 
he, D.H. Kerr, Mary and his younger sister Kate Johnson, discussed 

the problem of getting transfer of money from Noumea [and] decided to send 
money to France to buy goods there for Australia and New Zealand. 

Presumably this was because of the failure of Len Kerr’s recent attempt to buy cacao with francs 
in New Hebrides and sell it for sterling in New Zealand. Having made contact again with Valettes 
in Marseilles, they could be his agent. 23 With this in mind Graham Kerr wrote to Me. Verges on 2 
October asking him to transfer, as soon as possible, money held in trust by him to the Banque de 
L’Indo-Chine (BIC) in Paris, as he had heard rumours that the Pacific franc was to be brought down 
to the same value as the Metro franc. 

On 7 October Verges told him it was not true: 

It seems certain that the Pacific franc will keep its parity with the dollar even if, as 
one fears, the French franc is devalued. I have had certain information that the SFNH 
in which BIC has big interest, have transferred their credit to Noumea and converted 
Metropolitan francs into Pacific francs. 
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He advised Graham Kerr not to go ahead with the transfer. Very grateful for the advice, Kerr told 
him on 17 October: 

You know the situation well, and I have full confidence in you. I do hope that 
France will pick up—she has the capacity but there is too much political turmoil. 24 

On 3 October Graham Kerr received another set-back in the form of a letter from Me. Mau- 
rice-Hersant who was looking after his case in Paris. Maurice-Hersant said that it would come up for 
a hearing in the Court of Appeal as soon as the delays permitted to the adversary [Societe Frangaise des 
Nouvelles-Hebrides) expire. But a law, passed on 23 July, has done away with the Chamber of Appeal 
so that Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides’s case against Graham Kerr would come up first and 
this involved new costs for which he needed 15000 francs. 25 Kerr must have been wondering where 
would it end. Money going out in all directions and nothing coming in. 

He talked business with Louis Vautier who had found somewhere to live at Manly and on 8 Oc¬ 
tober had a ‘interesting conference’ with him and Oelrich about New Caledonian projects— Arau¬ 
caria, niaouli and tanning—ideas that had been put on hold because of the war. 

This date 8 October was important for another event that received no mention at all in my 
father’s diary. First I need to say that his children knew very little of his affairs, which he never 
discussed with us. Through our young lives he was not often at home. Our mother was the one we 
turned to. We knew that except for his youngest daughter Nancy he was getting increasingly difficult 
to approach and we acted accordingly. 

It was my 30th birthday and we were to have a birthday dinner at Kermadec. University exam¬ 
inations were due for my husband and after a session of hard study he and I were having a fencing 
bout in the back garden to unwind, when my father arrived home. Something must have snapped 
in his brain and he remarked to Joyce and Nancy about those two idiots ‘killing each other outside’. 
In fact, fencing is a delicate game of skill and my doctor had earlier suggested that I join the Swords 
Club as it might help my upset mental and physical coordination. My husband had also joined. This 
was a strange reaction from a very competitive man like Graham Kerr who enjoyed watching and 
taking part in competitive sports. 

I can only think that it was not our fencing that both¬ 
ered him. It was an accumulation of all his worries and frus¬ 
trations. I was never told by my father or my husband what 
happened but they had words which resulted in George be¬ 
ing ordered to leave the house at once. Joyce tried to restore 
order and Nancy who was in her final year at school was 
very distressed as was my three-year-old daughter Anne. We 
left that night and I never saw my father again for the last 
thirteen years of his life. 

Maybe he thought that, by not mentioning it in his dia¬ 
ry, the terrible event would go away. The next day he sent a 
radio to my mother in Noumea asking her to come at once 
as ‘the mob was out of control’—not himself. Until then I 
had been housekeeping for the family, we were paying our 
way and we had all been enjoying our young lives at Ker¬ 
madec. If my mother, Muriel, had only been there, what 
happened would never have taken place. She was gifted with 
a light touch and knew how to step in and avert trouble. 26 pLo 76 This photo has Pete's writing and sa^s: 

Graham Kerr just went about his everyday business as 'Self and Anne June 1947. “To Dear Little Anne with 

if nothing had happened. His aim was to sell Kermadec as my Love and Remembrance, GOD BLESS, From 

your old Cobber, old Pete. OCT 101947.” 27 
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quickly as possible. He again visited the Valuer-General. He was also in touch with the New Zealand 
Food Controller in Wellington about importing coffee beans, with the idea of getting sterling. 

Muriel Kerr accompanied by Margaret arrived by plane from Noumea on 19 October and were 
met by Joyce and Nancy who told her exactly what had taken place. My sister Joyce was in Graham 
Kerr’s black books for defending me and my husband and it would have been embarrassing for him 
to have been there when Muriel arrived—not that he would have admitted it in his diary. 

Len Kerr now left Noumea and arrived on the Polynesien on 27 October, Hugh Atkinson and 
David Boyd accompanying him. To add to the other things plaguing Graham Kerr would be the 
worry of finding employment for Len. Len had no real training for anything, having left school just 
as the war began and his health problem had not helped. With Kerr Bros. Ltd now sold as well as 
Hog Harbour plantation, what career could he follow and where could he live? 

And if Graham Kerr had known what was taking place in Paris, he would have had further rea¬ 
son for worry. On 5 November the Director-General of Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides told 
its Director in Vila that he had just been notified that Kerr Bros. Ltd and G.L.S. Kerr had—on 28 
April 1947—lodged an appeal against the judgement brought down against them on 28 May 1946 
in the Supreme Court of Appeal in Noumea. The Court of Appeal in Noumea wanted to know 
whether it would be useful for them to appoint a lawyer. 

We will do what it necessary was the reply. This Kerr case is one of those about 
which we want you to pay particular attention in future. 

This was followed up on 21 November by another letter from the Paris Director of Societe 
Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides to its Vila director. 

I have told our lawyers, time and time again, to take all measures to conserve our 
rights. I have recent knowledge that M. Des Granges has acquired a small property 
on Efate sold by Mr Kerr [Pango beachfront]. He has also sold his property at Hog 
Harbour to M. and Mme. Graziani for 1.500,000 F I think and M. Rousselot, at that 
time defence lawyer for Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides in Noumea, raised no 
objections. 28 



On 11 November Mr Henderson, who would eventually buy Kermadec, called round to view 

it. He bought the house on the 
double block on which is stood. 
The rest of the three and a half 
acres were not included. At that 
stage Sydney had a Green Belt of 
natural vegetation which it was de¬ 
creed had to remain undeveloped. 
The rest of the property was in this 
area and could not be sold despite 
the many representations Graham 
Kerr had made to government au¬ 
thorities. But he still had to pay 
rates and taxes on it. 

Paranoia was fast taking hold 
Photo 77 Joyce Kerr’s departure from Sydney for London on 8 November 1947 on RMS anc j Q ra j lam K el - r was q U i c L t 0 

Orion. She was going to join Captain Gillespie whom she had met while travelling to , n~ t-l r ■ ji u 

& & 1 r r 5 take offence. Ihe kindiy man he 

Noumea in December 1946. Those with her on board the Orion are from left to right: . . . T T 

, .. n „ , ... . , „ n , . , t ,, once was, no longer existed. He 

Lucy Mashman, Clare Rudolph (nee Hutton) with her daughter Barbara in front, Marga- ° 

ret Kerr, Nancy Kerr, Muriel Kerr, Joyce Kerr, and a friend of Joyce's. decided forthwith to take his wife, 
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Margaret and Nancy to live in 
‘God’s Country’ as he called New 
Zealand, where he had not lived 
since 1894 and wipe his hands of 
Australia, despite the fact he also 
needed sterling to live in New Zea¬ 
land. And with this in mind on 10 
November he called on Matson’s 
Office about a steamer leaving for 
Auckland. 

He left Sydney on 13 No¬ 
vember in the Marine Phoenix, a 
most uncomfortable vessel built as 
a troop carrier during the war, in 
which about 500 passengers were 
herded in bunks round the walls. 

Muriel, Margaret, Nancy and Len 
Kerr saw him off. Joyce was con¬ 
spicuous by her absence. 29 

It would have been a relief for the family that he was out of the way for the time being, as my 
mother could see all her children, not to mention her elder granddaughter, three-year-old Anne, 
whom she loved. George and I no longer existed to my father and when they arrived in New Zealand 
in January 1948, my father cut me out of his will. 

My mother had tried to make a condition of the sale of Kermadec that the agent find a flat for 
us but her husband refused. My sister Muriel’s husband rose to the occasion and sought accommo¬ 
dation for us in Lane Cove over Mr Green’s chemist shop, a big comedown from the lovely garden 
that Anne played in at Kermadec. 30 

In a way, Graham Kerr’s idea of settling in New Zealand was a trip back into the past to escape 
a very worrying present. His eldest sister, Margaret Taylor and most of her family lived in Auckland. 
This included her son Alistair who worked for the Auckland Star newspaper with whom Kerr imme¬ 
diately made contact. He managed to find a room in a private hotel while he hunted out places he 
had stayed in the distance past. 

On 20 November he was looking up land agents to find a house to live for when Muriel, Mar¬ 
garet and Nancy arrived and he went to the Bank of New Zealand and opened an account. He filled 
in time by visiting the Library 


Photo 78 Joyce Kerr’s departure on 8 November 1947 on RMS Orion, on the wharf 
amongst the farewell streamers are her close family from left to right, Len Kerr, Muriel 
Bogg with Lindsay, Margaret Kerr, Nancy Kerr, Katherine Cawsey with Anne, Muriel Kerr— 
thejune Photo Service Piccadilly Arcade, 220 Pitt Street, Sydney. 


to see books on historical characters in the life of New Zealand in the past. [People 
like] Sir George Grey, Sir Robert Stout, [Julius] Vogel, [John] Ballance, [Richard John] 
Sedden, Captain Cook etc. 


He seemed to be trying to establish himself once again as a New Zealander. He found that Satur¬ 
day was a ‘kind of day off in Auckland, many of the shops being closed’ and Sunday not much better. 
‘Perhaps worse than Adelaide—very little movement at all.’ He took himself for a walk to the Domain. 

As chance offered, on 24 November he booked a passage back to Sydney by plane comforting 
himself that the family could stay with his sister Margaret until something appropriate turned up. He 
even seemed to be contemplating buying a block of land and building a house but would wait until 
Muriel arrived. He received a letter from her on 25 November telling him that Nancy was ill with a 
bad cold, a pity as it was exam time he wrote. He seemed incapable of realising what the break-up 
of our family had done to her. 
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He was back in Sydney on 27 November and found Margaret and Nancy at Kermadec and Len 
arrived soon after. Muriel was probably over at her daughter Muriel’s place in Longueville where I 
was staying with Anne until we could move to a place of our own. George had to board elsewhere as 
Muriel’s, with three children of her own, was overcrowded. 

Graham Kerr immediately set about arranging passage by ship for Muriel, Margaret and Nancy 
to return with him to Auckland. Other than seeing his brother D.H. Kerr and sisters Mary and Ag¬ 
nes, still slowly recovering from her accident, and Kate who lived at Dee Why, he seemed to want to 
wash his hands of Australia. His family, like him, were in need of the money they could not withdraw 
from New Caledonia. The situation in France did not seem to be improving. On 4 December he 
received a letter from Marcel Neveu. 

Our position has very little improved since you came and saw us in February last 
and it will certainly take many years before our France, with the assistance of her British 
and American friends will be able to pull ... her weight ... I heard that Caledonia has 
managed to pull through the war without too many difficulties ... I am afraid it will 
take many years before a regular connection is revived between France and her overseas 
territories ... We have thousands of young people now in France endeavouring to es¬ 
tablish themselves abroad. 

He ended with the friendliest of good wishes and hoping that the case with Societe Fran^aise des 
Nouvelles-Hebrides would soon be settled in Kerr’s favour. 31 But from material I found in Paris in 
1983, there seemed very little chance of that happening. Writing about the Societe Frangaise des Nou¬ 
velles-Hebrides case as it was on 24 December 1947, the Vila director of the Societe wrote that they 
had not stopped trying to find out about Kerr property of all kinds, personal and private, and that 
every possible measure of distraint was to be taken on all properties they owned in New Hebrides, 
in Australia, and elsewhere including hidden ones. He had already written to the Societe Frangaise 
lawyer in Noumea, Bourgade, who had replaced Me. Rousselot, on 25 September 1946 and once 
more he received no reply. He wrote: 

It is essential that the Kerrs, when we obtain a final distraint order, cannot escape 
from its execution. 32 

Graham Kerr was notified on 22 December that his family could get a passage to Auckland on 
the Marine Phoenix leaving Sydney on 5 January 1948 and he set about dismantling our home and 
deciding what things would be taken to their new one. 

It was a very hard time for my mother who did not want to leave her home and family, especially 
under the strained circumstances of the departure. She visited the banished ones at Muriel’s, her 
husband not being with her if he ran the risk of meeting us. It was awkward for my mother’s family 
too who disapproved of his highhanded actions but kept the peace for her sake. 

On the last day of 1947 Graham Kerr met Mr Henderson who had bought Kermadec. The final 
documents were signed and the rest of the money handed over and our much-loved home was no 
longer ours. 33 
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Endnotes 

1 In fact SFNH had to win the case it had set up so that it could exonerate stockbroker Charles Aupied and 
his supporters in the French Government against the well-authenticated accusations of malpractice brought 
up by Andre Joyer. SFNH also had to prove that the Kerrs were not to be trusted to resurrect the SFNH 
as an agriculturally viable company with its headquarters in Noumea as Graham Kerr had proposed. Kerr 
Bros, were big shareholders up against wily Frenchmen. Following the bankruptcy of SFNH for financial 
mismanagement, those in control of SFNH in Paris made a decision in November 1934 to sell its real estate 
in New Hebrides at a profit to themselves and their supporters in the French government but at a loss to the 
other shareholders. See also endnote 2 which adds further fuel to the opposition’s case against Graham Kerr. 

2 See Orange Clipped Folder No. 1. Joyer Letter File. This detailed letter dated 27 Jan 1947 ‘Confidential’ to 
Mr. Joyer shows that Kerr, from long experience, knew exactly what was called for to improve the productive 
capacity of the New Hebrides in ideal circumstances, which were certainly not the present ones. 

3 Louis Vautier, who had come to Australia after World War 1, had been employed by Kerr Bros. Ltd in 
Sydney from 1924 to help with their increasing French clientele of customers from New Hebrides and New 
Caledonia and had returned to France in the early 1930s to visit his family. 

4 On his inward-bound trip to England he did not mention bomb damage. On his way back to Noumea when 
he spent a few days walking round London he remarked on it though. Three years later, in 1950, when I went 
with George and Anne to England, that was the first thing that struck us. 

5 Maurice-Hersant acknowledged receipt of the documents on 15 Feb and said he would examine them 
completely. The idea that Graham Kerr might approach the British Foreign Office was a new development. 
Unfortunately, the Western Pacific High Commission had, from the beginning, taken its orders from the 
Colonial Office which had purposely excluded the Foreign Office from New Hebridean affairs. The Consulate 
at New Caledonia now dealt in trade matters and was no longer a diplomatic posting. This is where the Kerrs’ 
case differed from that of their uncle Donald Macleod who, in a similar situation, was saved back in 1886 by 
the intervention of E. L. Layard, a career diplomat with direct access to the Foreign Office. For the English 
version of his letter to Me. Maurice-Hersant see White Envelope No. 3. Papers re G.L.S. Kerr’s case against 
SFNH. 

6 In fact, on 15 Feb Maurice Valette sent Graham Kerr an introduction to a Mr. F.J. Hoffmann in Lombard 
St London telling Hoffmann that Mr. Kerr was having difficulties with SFNH and that this company had 
caused him very grave trouble. Mr. Kerr needed to consult a good lawyer and no doubt, in his position, 
Hoffmann would be able to suggest one. Kerr did not make use of this introduction, perhaps realizing the 
complicated position he was in as a British subject in a Condominium governed by both Britain and France. 
It is likely that his French friends, including the Valettes, did not really understand Kerr’s position either. 
But I concur with the Valettes that Graham Kerr made a big mistake by agreeing back in 1936 to have the 
case tried in Noumea. By 1947 Kerr too was of that opinion. Kerr should have objected so strongly about 
the case being called before the French Court in Vila that the British part of the Condominium Government 
would have been forced to act, if unwillingly. As it was the British probably uttered a sigh of relief when the 
case was removed to Noumea and they could turn a blind eye. The Condominium was barely functioning in 
1936 and England was trying—unsuccessfully—to foist her responsibilities for what she considered a white 
elephant on to Australia and New Zealand. British subjects were of no importance; the delicate balance of 
Britain’s relations with her French partner in New Hebrides at this very difficult pre-war time and after the 
fall of France, were more important. 1936 was the crucial time to force the issue. Was it now too late? 

7 For this document in French from which I have made rough translations see Orange Clipped Folder No.2. 
Jullien Letter File, 17 Feb 1947. ‘Note for Mr. Graham Kerr’. I remember when my sister Muriel Bogg 
translated this document for me, we agreed with Valette and were really angry at what looked to us like our 
father kowtowing to the ‘enemy’. I now believe his actions were guided by his obsession with getting back 
his ‘good name’ which was vital to him and because believed in the potential of French plantations in New 
Hebrides under proper direction. 

8 For these letters given in rough translation see Orange Clipped Folder No. 2, Jullien Letter File. Edouard 
Jullien was now dead and the firm of Th. & Ed. Jullien, which my father knew before the war, was taken over 
by their nephews, Ed. & M. Valette. 

9 They did not meet, but Neveu wrote on 26 March that it would be pleasant to recall memories of our days 
in Noumea and Sydney. He wrote to him at his Noumea address. ‘Perhaps a little way from civilization 
but nowadays this is a great advantage’. While working for Kerr Bros before the war Neveu had, I believe, 
considered the distance a great disadvantage—one of the reasons he returned to France and why he did not 
fit in. 

10 On 16 May 1947 while in Santo, in a typed note about SFNH and the final ‘clear-up’ of Societe Kerr/My, 
Graham Kerr mentioned meeting Mr. Descemet in Paris ‘who seems a decent chap, but I was unable to 
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stir up anything for a just settlement. Now I think it will be best to take the offensive to prevent the thing 
dragging on’. See Clarence File SFNH matters. 

11 For an English version of this letter and Vautier’s translation, see White Envelope No. 3. Papers re G.L.S. 
Kerr’s case with SFNH. It contained the same ideas he had raised in the letter he had sent to the French 
Minister for Colonies in 1933—at that time Pierre Laval. Again, I agree with Valette that he should not 
have been approaching the ‘enemy—the French government—as that is what SFNH was. To them he was 
a foreigner and a British one at that, in a country that by the Anglo-French Agreement of 1906 placed the 
two rival countries in a state of entente which did not exist, except at a local level within New Hebrides itself. 
As a big shareholder in SFNH, Kerr was being used by Joyer and the faction of the French government who 
wanted to expose Aupied and the faction that supported him, in order to reveal their financial malpractice. 
Graham Kerr regarded this as a compliment. His honesty and long experience of plantation management, 
attested to by his agents in Marseilles, the Julliens, were strong points in his favour to the Joyer faction, but the 
ridiculous case by SFNH and Aupied was set up to disprove it. Quite unintentionally my father was involved 
in French politics and, all evidence to the contrary, he must not be proved innocent. In fact the grand ideas 
he had for the SFNH could never be realized while New Hebrides had a Condominium form of government. 
Neither of the two partners was prepared to provide the necessary superstructure in a country that belonged 
exclusively to neither of them—nor, I must add, did it belong to its own Indigenous people. The whole idea 
of colonization was taking on a new meaning. My father’s plans came too late. Also, he had no real idea of his 
uncle’s—Donald Macleod— struggles with the French Company, which he and John Higginson had brought 
into existence in 1882 or perhaps he would have been more wary of getting involved in the first place—but 
he was not wary by nature. To be fair, the French company, CGFH, he sold the plantation to in 1927 was not 
absorbed by SFNH until 1930. I had great difficulty in the 1980s searching out the relevant historical facts 
and, in his day, none were available. Kerr had a few of his uncle’s papers and most of them were destroyed 
in the 1920s by a nephew in New Zealand who did not realize their value. From the report it is obvious that 
he had given up hope of getting support from his own British side of the Condominium. Throughout its 
history the aim of the British side was to maintain a delicate balance with its French partner and do as little 
as possible for British subjects. Admittedly, in the years between the two wars and the years after the war that 
balance was hard to maintain. 

12 Edward Jacomb had been his lawyer in New Hebrides early in the century and had given him advice in 1927 
when he went to London to consult him about the sale of Turtle Bay and Matte Wulu plantations to French 
interests with which he was experiencing difficulties. Jacomb told him that if the French wanted to prosecute 
him they would have to take him before the Joint Court of the Condominium in Vila where he would be 
tried by British law as he was a British subject, and the subject of the case was land in the New Hebrides, 
and they would find that they had no case. After leaving the New Hebrides at the end of the First World War 
Jacomb had given up law for medicine. My father had not seen him since 1928 and was hoping to discuss 
with him his ongoing but stalled case with SFNH. From the beginning he knew the Joint Court was the only 
place he could be tried and was probably seeking reassurance. 

13 In 1947 nylons were one of the Wonders of the World. My four pairs lasted for many months. I think 
Dupont—the manufacturers—soon found out that they were making them too strong, for later nylons, 
bought in Australia, were much more fragile. 

14 Captain Savoie was the son of Charles Savoie who had a plantation at Sarmette on Malekula and was a client 
of Kerr Bros. Ltd in Sydney. 

15 What W.R. Craddock—a kindly man who worked for the Hebblewhites in Havannah Harbour—wrote in 
his letter-diary in 1873, re ‘taking over’ the islands, still fits the bill in 1947. Regarding Rev. W. Macdonald, 
New Hebrides Mission, he wrote that Macdonald was ill ‘more through fretting about not being able to 
accomplish his work and homesick. He finds the ideal so different from the real. It is the way with many 
who come here having false opinions of the islands, and firmly believing the bread and butter stories told of 
Mission life and expecting to find everything cut and dried to their hand and the natives in an ecstatic state 
to be christianised. But much has to be done, far more than they expected, to root out the superstitious fears 
of the natives and their evil practices’. See Craddock, William Rabbit’s Letter-Diary 28 May—3 Aug 1873, 
18 June 1873. ML. MSS 1021. Craddock’s last sentence encapsulated the truth of what they were attempting. 
They were substituting the religious aspects of a foreign culture for the indigenous one, without providing 
for accompanying economic practices which, as they concerned money, were regarded by missionaries as 
necessarily evil. It needed to be all, or nothing. 

16 The photographs are being used as a counterpoint to the New Hebrides story and illustrate family life at 
Kermadec and the close connections we all had with Pete the gardener. This life was abruptly ended for 
the Cawsey family on 8 October 1947 and one of the casualties was our connection with Pete. See later 
in the chapter. Editor’s note. 
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17 On 5 June Jean My and Len Kerr, on behalf of my father, signed a document setting up a company to develop 
Sakau Island, transferred to Jean My from Societe Kerr/My —then in liquidation—on 21 Sept 1946. G.L.S. 
Kerr held 872 shares and Jean My 128. As SFNH was trying to grab Sakau from the Kerrs this was a safeguard 
measure. See White Envelope No. 1. Letter File—My 21 Sept 1946 and 5 June 1947. 

18 When I visited Vanuatu in 1980 at the beginning of my researches into the Macleod/Kerr families, I was 
taken to see Geoffrey Seagoe, son of E.G. Seagoe, now dead, who wanted to know if my father had received 
damages from SFNH. He told me that everybody in the Group knew he was completely innocent of the 
charges laid against him. I told him that he had received no damages or even one centime for the money he 
had ploughed back into CGFH. 

19 For this document dated 29 May 1947 see White Envelope No. 6. Appended at the bottom of another 
document dated 16 May 1947, in my father’s handwriting is ‘Unable to bring action in the British court but 
it should be possible in the Joint Court. This is where it should have been heard in the first place. I have no 
record of it being heard there. 

20 Des Granges had told SFNH before the war that they had no case against the Kerrs. After returning to Vila 
from Saigon where he was banished in 1940 as a supporter of Vichy, he was not permitted to practice his 
profession. When the war ended, he turned his attention to agriculture rather than law and probably washed 
his hands of the whole unsavoury SFNH business. 

21 For biographical article about Walter Lister Kerr, 1907-1990 see SMH, 26 Feb. 1971, p. 27, ‘Burroughs boss 
hasn’t lost the salesman’s art’ 

22 See White Envelope No. 1. Letter File of the My family. (Searching the internet for Pilotin Island in October 
2017,1 noticed that the island is up for sale for $US 2 million, ed.) 

23 Throughout the year my father was in contact with the Valettes, paying them the dividends due from their 
shares in Kerr et Cie. now transferred to Gubbay/Kerr et Cie into an account in BIC in Noumea, and offering 
to do all he could to further their interests in New Hebrides and New Caledonia. He was particularly keen 
for them to become agents for French settlers in New Hebrides rather than Raoul-Duval—the ally of Charles 
Aupied who had done him such harm, back in 1932 at the meeting of SFNH Conseil in Paris when he lost 
his position on the Board. 

24 For last three quotations see White Envelope No. 8. Kerr/Verges Letter File. 

25 See White Envelope No. 3. Papers re G.L.S. Kerr’s case against SFNH. Graham Kerr told him on 14 October 
that he had 8000 francs left over in his account with BIC in Paris and would arrange for the rest to come 
in the form of a draft from Noumea. Ending his letter: “I hope conditions of life in France are not too 
drastic. Are there any particular things I could send you from Noumea... to make up for food lines in short 
supply”. As there was a saisi arret —a seizure writ—in force against him in Noumea, his money was placed 
in accounts in my mother’s and sister Margaret’s names as they were not included in the SFNH case against 
himself, personally, and Kerr Bros. Ltd., the firm that went out of existence in 1928—nine years before it was 
indicted. Apparently the items most needed were rice, coffee and sugar and, before the end of the year, sugar 
and coffee would be on their way but rice was not available. 

26 My paternal grandfather, whom my father regarded as irresponsible, had been a university drop-out in 
Scotland and somehow I think my father put it down to university education, not his father’s temperament. 
George was in the middle of a science degree at Sydney University and excelling. To my father, for whom 
everything was going wrong despite his best endeavours, George was not doing what my father called work 
and, like many young people at that time who could not find or afford a place of their own, we were living 
in my family home which now had to be sold to provide sterling. Perhaps the quarrel was a way of getting 
rid of us? (Editor’s note: I believe she is right. In about 2011 my father, George, told me that he could see 
Graham Kerr was becoming increasingly irritated at his, his wife’s and their daughter’s presence at Kermadec. 
He said he went for a walk with Graham Kerr and offered to try to find another place to live. The offer was 
not accepted but just a few days later, the event described by my mother happened. I was three on 8 October 
and can remember hanging onto my mother’s hand while her father was shouting at her from the top of the 
stairs. I can remember my mother crying. Katherine said she was given the choice of leaving her husband and 
staying at Kermadec with me or all of us going. Quite naturally she chose her husband.) 

27 The editor (Anne) only recently read the words at the back of this photograph and saw that Pete also 
knew the significance and permanence of our departure. It must have affected Pete just as it did everyone 
resident at Kermadec at the time. The photographs of Pete in this book are, in part, to return his ‘Love and 
Remembrance’, though he will not be alive to know. He has always been part of my life particularly when I 
am gardening. 

28 I found these last two documents, given in rough translation, in the Outre-Mer Archives in Paris in 1983. 
They come from 71 APC SFNH. Serie II, No. 116, Affaire Kerr. See Paris Notebook 2, pp. 9—10. They form 
part of a resume of the case from its start. 
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29 In fact, Joyce had already left Sydney (on 8 November 1947) as she had other things on her mind. She was 
now committed to Captain Gillespie whom she had met going to Noumea in 1946. He had returned to 
England and, early in 1948, she would join him there. My father would finally forget his quarrel with her 
and accept her husband probably because he was Scottish and everything Scottish—except Presbyterian 
missionaries—was all right. 

30 Despite no further mention of me in his diaries, I believe my father never got over what he had done. My 
mother told me that she, who kept in touch with me and gave me things through the years, used to tell him 
about us. I had been his favourite daughter until Nancy arrived and I don’t think he was prepared to accept 
that I would rather be with my husband and child than with him. 

31 See Black Envelope 1. Neveu/Kerr Letter File. 

32 Found in Outre-Mer Archives in Paris in 1983, 71 APC SFNH. Serie 2. Affaire Kerr. No. 116, from an 
outline of the case as at 18 June 1948. See Paris Notebook 2, pp. 26-31. 

33 He had earlier met Henderson, an Estate Agent, who wanted to lease the double block where our ‘orchard’ 
and vegetable garden had been. Kermadec had been sold for 2000 pounds on the double block on which it 
stood. This ‘garden’ block was next door and Henderson wanted to keep, Pete, our gardener on. This would 
have to be arranged and in the meantime Len, with Henderson’s permission, would remain at Kermadec. 
Henderson had himself a bargain and our family—including my father—a very sad loss. In the 1990s, on its 
double block, Kermadec would be sold for about a million and a quarter dollars. 
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Graham Kerr seeing things only from his own point-of-view justified the drastic steps he had 
taken at the end of 1947, which not only saw him leave New Caledonia, but also break up our fam¬ 
ily home in Sydney where we had lived since 1920. The opinions of his wife and children were not 
asked. He told himself that Auckland was 

his home town and I am very glad to be back here. Australia is too tangled up with 
her thirteen Parliaments. It is ridiculous for a population of less than seven million 
people. I like New Caledonia very much and it is a grand country but it should be 
under local government as a French colony. It is not practical to administer from the 
other side of the world. I think the New Hebrides Condominium is the worst example 
in the world. 

He may not have been wrong in his judgments, particularly the last one, but he was obsessed by 
his own particular troubles and had lost perspective. He was 75 years old in a world-situation that 
was fast changing. He was using a yardstick that no longer applied to solve his and the world’s prob¬ 
lems. The fact that the stockbroker Charles Aupied and his French Government supporters in Paris 
were trying to sell plantations in the New Hebrides for their own profit rather than developing them 
and selling their produce to the profit of the growers and shareholders was the root of the problem. 
Kerr thought that if the money they received was wiped out of the equation, all would be well. Pro¬ 
duction was all that mattered. But he left out of consideration, greed and the urge for power—the 
kind of power that had money as its handmaiden. 

His outlook was increasingly coloured by his own difficulties with the rising cost of living and 
being affected by various currencies; sterling, the devalued franc and the rapidly increasing value 
of the American dollar. How was he to overcome the problem of New Zealand currency also being 
sterling? 

In a letter to his older sister Agnes—he never discussed such things with the younger generation, 
his own children, some of whom were trying to get on with their own lives as Australians—he gave 
her his ideas on the solution to the problem, which for his generation of the family certainly was 
one. Agnes and their older sister Mary were in poor health and were relying on money held up in 
Noumea in Pacific francs which they badly needed to pay their way in Sydney. Agnes was not con¬ 
vinced by his solutions. She said ‘I do not think that the money system is all the trouble, unless lots 
of other things were fixed too’ which was a very good answer if he could have accepted it. 1 He was 
increasingly prickly and hard to deal with even with them. 

The 1948 diary began with its usual pessimism about the state of the world. He had it in for 
America which was fast taking over from Britain as the World Power to be reckoned with. The last 
day of 1947 had gone by with none of the usual celebrations at Kermadec and now he, Muriel, Len 
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and Nancy were packing up to leave. It had been arranged with Mr Henderson—the buyer of our 
home—that Len would, for the time being, stay there. 

By 3 January all was done and the travellers moved into the Wentworth Hotel in Sydney until 
the ship left. Graham Kerr mentions the family all making visits to say goodbye but never a mention 
that my mother would have to make her farewells separately as I and my family no longer existed for 
him. He saw his old friends separately, including the Hampson and Wigmore families in Mosman 
whom he had known since the 1890s. The Marine Phoenix left on 4 January, the sea 

rather on the tossy side. Mr Deplanque of Barraus from Santo on board too. Nancy 
did not face up to dinner. The vessel is chock-a-block with passengers. Good to be on 
the way. 

Good for him he meant. He was ‘just relaxing but next day, Mother and Margaret were “a little 
off colour” and Nancy stayed in bed nearly all day’. 

They were met at Auckland by his eldest sister, my aunt Maggie, and her son Alistair before going 
to the bed-and-breakfast place he had arranged for them. He had also advertised for something more 
permanent, was looking for a car and found himself a driver’s licence. He was lucky enough to get 
a second-hand Humber with very little mileage on 22 January and in it looked at places to rent and 
caught up with the members of his New Zealand family who lived in Auckland. Margaret and Nancy 
soon became friendly with their young cousins. 

On 28 January he rented a place at St Heliers Bay for five months but they could not move in 
until 20 March. On 16 March Margaret and Nancy both found jobs; Margaret with Alliance In¬ 
surance and Nancy at the Auckland Star office probably through Alistair Taylor who worked there. 
Nancy was a little nervous as nursing was her first choice. 

Graham Kerr now decided to take Muriel to see where he grew up near Whangarei. He had left 
there in 1894 and the intervening fifty-four years had altered things. He could not remember any¬ 
thing of the place he had lived in as a boy. On 6 February he wrote: 

Ran out to Kamo, on through Kauri, Hikurangi and on as far as the Otonga 
School—how thrilling to see the old places again—pointed out to M. where I was 
born, the site of our home in Otonga ... very considerable change in the countryside. 

Not a sign of our old Kahikatea Forest and the big swamp we used to pass through 
going to Hikurangi, is now a pasture land. 

Their first home at Kauri was now no more and he found it hard to pick out exactly where it had 
stood. After meeting up with his nephew Graham Kerr—eldest son of his late brother Willie—and 
his wife and family they returned to Auckland. 

During this time, he had not forgotten about the business of getting sterling from somewhere; 
whether it was selling New Caledonian coffee in New Zealand or selling off Sakau Island in the New 
Hebrides. He wrote to Agnes on 5 April hoping that she was now getting mobile after breaking her 
hip. He told her he hoped to go to Noumea soon to 

get some clearing up. This damned tie-up [of money] is such a nuisance. I had 
hoped to get some produce [e.g. coffee] and sell here or in Australia but things are not 
easy. If restrictions were lifted it would be great. 

He then had a bright idea saying: Why don’t you and Mary spend the winter in Noumea ... You 
would be spending francs instead of Australian’: this to two frail women of 78 and 76 who did not 
speak French—both with homes in Sydney at Cammeray and Pennant Hills and their own circle of 
Australian friends. 2 
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I wonder if Graham Kerr pondered again on the mistake he had made back in 1928 buying 
Hog Harbour for 17,000 pounds precious sterling to get back at Aupied, who was slyly, through 
his agent Audoin, trying to undercut the price Kerr had already negotiated. At the time all the Kerr 
Bros shareholders had been persuaded to agree and Kerr had not realised that he was dealing with 
an astute set of swindlers. But he bought Hog Harbour when the Kerr family’s intention was to get 
clear of plantation ownership in the New Hebrides—which offered no help to British subjects—to 
concentrate on running the Island Merchant firm of Kerr Bros. Ltd in Sydney for its island clients. 

There was talk among his sisters and brother in Sydney of solving their money problem by 
sub-dividing their houses and renting out part of them. It was almost impossible to find anywhere to 
rent without ‘key-money’ at this period. But building materials were in very short supply following 
the war and the builders would have to be paid in Australian currency. 

Could the problem be solved by obtaining cacao from New Hebrides for sale in Australia where 
chocolate makers were seeking to increase their prices for chocolate, as they presently had to pay 300 
pounds per ton for cacao? But with the tie-up of franc currency in the Condominium that was not 
possible. Though purchase of cacao for dollars or Australian currency was quite easy. Where to turn? 

The destructive power of the atomic bombs dropped on Japan in 1945 had forced on everyone 
the realisation that a dangerous era was beginning. An article that appeared in the Daily Telegraph on 
30 April gave Agnes Kerr an idea. It was about a Canadian who had just arrived in Sydney 

who plans to start a South Sea island colony to get away from the atomic bomb. 3 

Why not use Sakau? Graham Kerr responded immediately. He arranged for advertisements to 
appear in London and Edinburgh. English sterling or Canadian dollars would do us he told his sister: 

They are both rubbish anyway, but mighty powerful at the present time, particu¬ 
larly the dollars. 

As spokesperson for the family—a lonely responsible job—and with all these unsolvable prob¬ 
lems, the upset money values being only one part of changing times, he was losing touch with reality. 
In any case buying land in the Condominium was not to be undertaken lightly, unless you were 
a Frenchman and he was not selling for francs. On 14 April he arranged through the advertising 
manager of the Auckland Star for an article on Sakau to be published in a London and Edinburgh 
newspaper. 

It appeared in the Scotsman on 31 May and on 19 June Kerr received a cable from Noel Monks 
of the Daily Mail saying that he had many replies to the article he had inserted and needed further 
particulars such as price. This was 
the article he had arranged via the 
Auckland Star. A 

He was now pondering a 
way to get to Noumea either via 
Norfolk Island or Fiji but, in the 
meantime, it being King’s Birth¬ 
day holiday he took Muriel, Mar¬ 
garet and Nancy to see Rotorua. 

When they were back in Auckland 
his waiting time was filled by go¬ 
ing to the Public Library to find 
out all he could about the migra¬ 
tion of the Nova Scotians from St 
Ann’s, Cape Breton Island back in 



Photo 79 Muriel Kerr, New Zealand c. 1948, winter; maybe one of Graham Kerr’s car trips 
out of Auckland 
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the 1850s, his mother being one of them, and about which he seemed to know very little. The hun¬ 
dredth anniversary of their arrival in New Zealand would take place in 1952. 

In 16 June he heard that the Golden Hind was to leave for Noumea about the end of the month 
so he applied for a passage. It would cost only 12 pounds 10 shillings as against 66 pounds by other 
ships. If accepted he would have to get permission from the French Representative in Auckland to 
enter New Caledonia. He collected his passport on 29 June. He was also trying to find another place 
to live in Auckland as the 5-month lease on the first one was close to expiring. He signed the neces¬ 
sary documents just before leaving for Noumea on 8 July. On board were 

Capt Cole, mate Bell, two engineers one of them being an offspring of the Cham¬ 
pion family in Noumea in the old days and there is aTongan crew. As passengers, there 
are myself, and 3 scientists ... going to Chesterfield Reef to pick up some valuable 
material there and—in the ship’s company—I forgot to mention a nice young chap 
attending to radio matters. 

They reached Noumea on 14 July—France’s National Day—and were not allowed to land that 
day and, as he had boarded in New Zealand where poliomyelitis was raging, he had to go into quar¬ 
antine at lie Freycinet. Here he stayed until 26 July when the government launch picked him up and 
took him to Noumea. 

One of the reasons he had come to Noumea was to arrange for property which had been stored at 
Phan’s when the family left for Sydney to go to Auckland, on the return voyage of the Golden Hind. 
On 28 July he received bad news 

that all our things had been burnt about 8 months ago. What a set-back. Muriel 
had many valuable things packed for sending to NZ and I had important Books and 
Papers in a Deed box and some suit cases. The only thing ... that seems to have been 
saved is a suitcase with some old correspondence ... practically of no importance. Very 
worried. 

But he was greeted in a friendly fashion by family friends and by 31 July was trying to get on the 
track of things’. He called to see Bert Gubbay to find out about progress with the firm Gubbay/Kerr 
et Cie of which he was no longer a director. On 1 August, feeling lonely, he took himself to see their 
old place, Chequers, at Anse Vata 

but it was very sad to see everything neglected and just falling to pieces—I could 
not get away quick enough. 

By 3 August he was trying to buy a Renault with a right-hand drive to take to New Zealand but 
found it was not possible. In that way he would have been able to get the car he found indispensable 
for francs, whereas he could not afford to buy one in New Zealand for sterling. From his diary he 
sounded very depressed at this time although he was meeting up with many of the family friends and 
enjoying their hospitality. 

On 11 August he wrote to Me. Verges to see if he could approach the right people ‘to allow 
certain funds for Mary, Agnes, and Kate’ in Sydney and in desperate need of money. He also saw 
Commandant Artigue, on 18 August on the same matter. On 23 August, in the company of Jean 
My, he visited Me. Verges to find out what the Secretary General to the Government had said 
about the transfer of funds to Sydney via New Hebrides. Both Verges and My were ‘enthusiastic 
about the matter’. He collected the Gubbay/Kerr bonus shares and dividend for the period to 23 
February. 
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Our total shares now amount to 24,709, that is the Kerr family and Julliens (209), 
and the dividend collected for the years was 90,896 francs. 

Now began ‘much rushing round’ to get a passage to Sydney. He wanted to go by a Nickel boat 
and found that one had just left without any notice in the newspaper. 

The trouble about Pan-Air passage is the dollar devise (currency) and Qantas had 
nothing offering until mid September. 



He received the good news 
that the Nickel Co’s vessel Illiaquer 
had not left and he found a passage 
on her. They left on 2 September. 

This was due to the kindness of 
Mr Rabineau, in charge of ship¬ 
ping operations for the Nickel 
Company, whom Graham Kerr 
knew in 1918 as second captain 
on Pacifique, and later, Captain 
of the Port of Noumea. 5 He was 
given the deluxe cabin amidships, 
which must have helped his badly 
battered self-esteem. 

They arrived at Port Kembla 
on 9 September and, as the train 
service was disrupted, he and other passengers took a taxi to Sydney, sending on heavy luggage by 
rail. He tried unsuccessfully to book himself into the Wentworth Hotel, ending up at the Metropole 
sharing with another man—‘however better than nothing’. 


Photo 80 Lindsay Bogg and Anne Cawsey August to September 1948 on a family holiday 
at Blackheath, Blue Mountains, NSW 



Photo 81 Len Kerr at Glenbrook where he was vis¬ 
iting with Judy Green in 1948: they were to live at 
Glenbrook in the foothills of the Blue Mountains 
Sydney after they married in 1950 



Photo 82 Len Kerr and Judy Green, his wife-to-be, at 
Glenbrook, 1948 
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He saw Len who looked very well and after several unannounced unsuccessful visits—Graham 
Kerr seemed to have an aversion for using the telephone—met up with Agnes Kerr who seemed to 
be recovering well from her accident. He arranged a meeting to discuss family business with her and 
his other sisters Mary and Kate and his brother D.H. Kerr for the following Sunday He also turned 
up at my sister Muriel’s home in Longueville. She did not even know he was in Sydney. 

On 14 September he talked to D.H. Kerr about Pilotin Island about which George Millar had 
had some enquiries. He had been trying to find a way back to Auckland and found he could get a 
booking on the Skymaster leaving Sydney on 20 September. Before he left, he gave George Millar 
a tentative price for Pilotin’s sale and wrote notes about Sakau and Gubbay/Kerr for his sisters and 
brother. He also visited a solicitor at Crows Nest about the sale of the garden block next to Kermadec 
which he now sold to Mr Henderson. 

He saw Len several times and, on 20 September, had a horrible shock to find he could not get 
on the plane leaving that night. ‘It seems two flying boats leaving for Auckland had to be taken off 
and naturally those passengers have to get first consideration. My Skymaster and another flying boat 
leaving tomorrow, are being filled with them’. He waited round till 10pm hoping there might be a 
cancellation but was not lucky so he returned to the hotel. 

He hung around the Tasman Office the next two days and eventually found a passage in the 
Skymaster leaving on 23 September from Rose Bay. After a comfortable trip, they put down at Me¬ 
chanics Bay near the landing jetty where he found Muriel there to meet him. It was ‘just splendid to 
be home’ he wrote. And he then made the rounds of his New Zealand family after his usual fashion. 
On 2 October he visited his nephews, Walter and Len Taylor, and they discussed the world situation. 
He noted that both ‘Len and Walter are fairly well advanced in their outlook’, but I am sure they 
would have had their reservations as had Agnes. 

On 3 October he found that that the government steamer Matai was going to Noumea and ‘thought 
of getting some requisites from Noumea for which we could pay in francs’. The next day he went by bus 
to Wellington to follow up with the New Zealand Government, enquiries he had made for the supply 
of iron-ore from New Caledonia. He found that that the Commissioner in control of the Iron and 
Steel Industries was away at Levin so he left samples of the ore in question. He had intended visiting 
Levin but decided to return to Auckland and write to the Commissioner from there. This was fairly 
typical of Graham Kerr. He would never make arrangements in advance and never stayed to see things 
through. He must always be on the move. Before leaving he met his nephew Bill Taylor and family and 
was entertained by them. He arrived back in Auckland at 10.30pm on 8 October and found the family 
in bed. They had not expected him until the next day. He soon settled into his usual hectic lifestyle. 

On 19 October, accompanied by Nancy, Muriel and his cousin Madge Campbell, he went to 
see the Head Matron of all the big hospitals in Auckland. Nancy had decided to study nursing as a 
profession, her job at the Star not being her own choice. 

There were many family outings in the Humber he had bought earlier in the year until, on 29 No¬ 
vember, he decided to sell it, as he ‘did not want to transfer more money from Sydney at the new NZ rate 
of exchange on which I would only get about 15 shillings NZ currency for 1 pound Australian’. On 1 
November he called on an estate agent in Queen Street about a possible sale of Sakau. ‘They seemed very 
interested.’ He also called at the Customs to see what dues he would have to pay on a used car coming 
from Noumea. He felt lost without a car. On 10 December he hired a car to take Muriel, Margaret and 
Nancy to Dargaville for the weekend but they ended up in Whangarei instead—his old home town. 

Nancy finished up working at the Star on Christmas Eve. She was to start her nursing career at 
Green Gate Hospital in January. She was now settled and Margaret had a good job but the benefits 
from moving the family, first from New Caledonia, and then from Sydney, had yet to be proved. 

The battle with Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides was no nearer to solution. On 13 Novem¬ 
ber the Vila director of Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides wrote to headquarters in Paris that 
the sale of Hog Harbour to Charles Graziani seems to have been made in secret but within the rules. 
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However I have visited Me. Rolland, our lawyer, who also acted in the sale in ques¬ 
tion. Rolland had not been aware that a distraint order had been handed to Mr Kerr by 
Me. Rousselot. This G. Kerr is, however, always answerable for the moneys paid to him 
in this claim which he should subsequently make good. 6 

Practical ways of carrying out this distraint order can only be effective when the 
French court in Vila totals up its costs, or do we have to await the decision of the Court 
of Appeal? 

Failing telegraphed advice to the contrary on your part, I have stipulated that Bour- 
gade [Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides’s lawyer] urges an immediate totalling of 
Kerr’s debts and a distraint order be immediately officially served on his properties in 
New Caledonia and New Hebrides. 

Re properties in Australia, it will be necessary to have an order of exequatur in the 
National Courts and could be demanded after an inventory of such properties. The is¬ 
sue of such orders is always hazardous—mere chance. However the lawyers in Noumea 
are on the alert and a business man in Australia will be contacted to all useful ends by 
Bourgade who has told me he is watching this case closely and carries out discreetly 
from time to time a sounding of the bank account of Mr Kerr. 7 

On 13 November also Me. Bourgade sent off a resume of the case to headquarters in Paris. 

A distraint order was served in 1939 on Mr Graham Kerr, liquidator of Societe 
Kerr/My that he could not pay his brother and sisters who had interest in this company. 

This order has been followed up by a demand of proof, still pending before the court 
in Noumea. This order was capable of being used in view of the first judgement give 
in default by the Joint Court in Vila. The Kerrs have appealed against this judgement 
and the money owed by them has not been totalled, since the case is pending before 
the French court in Vila. It is impossible to carry out the terms of the distraint order. 

It is extremely delicate and is not clear since it has not been determined by the courts. 

It is impossible to take out distraint orders on landed property unless an order can 
be served on the purchaser before he pays over the money. The cancellation of the sale 
of Hog Harbour to Graziani or others is only possible, if it is established that there is 
collusion between the seller and the buyer—very difficult to prove. Re these deeds of 
sale made by Mr Kerr in 1943,1 have no more knowledge than Me. Rousselot who has 
gone to Noumea to follow up the matter. If I found that Kerr had gained a consider¬ 
able amount of money I would not hesitate to serve an order on him. But it is rare that 
one has knowledge of this. After final judgement and totalling up we could get down 
to its execution, be it in Noumea, New Hebrides or in Australia where the Kerrs have 
big interests and obtain an order of exequatur for the Australian courts. It is a matter 
of drawing up costs at the demand of the Court in Vila, or awaiting the decision of the 
Court of Appeal in Paris settling the matter definitively. Bourgade said he would abide 
by instructions, the interim being used to gain time for SFNH. 8 

The above high-handed and insulting documents show exactly what Graham Kerr was up against 
and accounts for his increasing and understandable persecution mania. The case was on Appeal and 
not yet decided and yet they were taking out distraint orders as if it were. Maybe this also accounts 
for the difficulty he experienced getting money to his sisters and brother in Sydney. 

This case, directed from Paris completely ignored the fact that New Hebrides was not a French 
colony and Graham Kerr not a French citizen, shows that headquarters in Paris fed its lawyers in 
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Noumea lies. The first judgement given in default against the Kerrs in 1939 was not given in the 
Joint Court but in the French Court. 

Des Granges— Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides lawyer in Vila at that time—knew they 
had no case and that if it had been heard in the Joint Court it would have been immediately dis¬ 
missed. This is why they wanted to use the French Court, to which Graham Kerr as a British subject 
could not be called and hence did not appear. 

In French law not to appear in Court is to be guilty. In English law one is innocent until proved 
guilty. So eager was Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides in Paris to prove guilt, that vital evidence 
was concealed from their lawyers in Noumea, this same evidence was brought forward time and 
again by Graham Kerr and his lawyers to prove the opposite. 

Me. Rousselot—their own lawyer—had told Paris that if Professor Flamel had seen the final doc¬ 
ument of Conveyance of the two plantations signed in the British Residence on 11 October 1928, 
he would have told them they had no case. I am sure the lawyers really agreed, but with orders from 
what amounted to the French Government in Paris, plus large amount of money to be made in fees, 
the case continued its interminable way. 

And if the Australian courts had been asked to adjudicate on Kerr Brothers’ properties there, 
questions would have been asked. It was a pity they were not, as he was not able to get help there on 
his own asking. 9 

While Graham Kerr was in France in 1947 consulting with Me. Maurice-Hersant—whose ser¬ 
vices his Noumea lawyers had obtained to plead his case before the Supreme Court of Appeal in 
Paris—a law was passed which meant that the original case against Kerr, given in default, would have 
to be decided first. I cannot but feel that this was done with the 40,000 pounds sterling damages 
Kerr was claiming in mind. On 19 March his Paris lawyer had pointed out to him that his case was 
tres complique et tres delicat but that he would do his best, which seems to bear out this conclusion. 10 

And the question that always arises is why did the British authorities in the New Flebrides not 
act to right such an obvious transgression against Condominium law?" Everybody in the New Heb- 
rides knew Graham Kerr and Kerr Bros, were completely innocent of the charges. 

The answer as I have suggested before is that it would have been embarrassing for British author¬ 
ities to intervene. Over and over again the Western Pacific Eligh Commission had been warned what 
would happen if British subjects in the New Hebrides and their very reasonable demands vis-a-vis 
the French, were not met—and what would happen if they were not. 

Here in front was the outcome—an extreme case—which would mean supporting a British sub¬ 
ject against the French government—the Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides —which they were 
loath to do. This is another example of the failure of the Anglo-French Agreement of 1906 to govern 
New Hebrides jointly so that their nationals would have equal rights. As far as the Colonial Office 
and Western Pacific High Commission were concerned that was never on the cards. 

A letter to Graham Kerr from Marcel Neveu dated 30 November 1948 draws an illuminating 
picture of the France he was dealing with. 

Our poor France has been for the past three years turned into a sort of lunatic asy¬ 
lum. Our rulers last February tried to get the French more confident in the future of 
the franc. The best way they had of doing it was calling in 5000 franc notes. The result. 

Now anyone in the street is prepared to pay 5,700 French paper francs for a 20F gold 
coin. In the same way we import wheat from USA and pay for it in dollars and mean¬ 
while our farmers feed their pigs on home-grown cereals. 

He and his wife were very depressed about things. 

And this was the government from which Graham Kerr was demanding 40 thousand pounds 
sterling damages. Without the backing of his own British Condominium Authorities, however 
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strong his case, his chances were slim. The reply he sent Neveu on 14 December gave voice to his 
usual diatribe about America and the dollar. He thought it was 

sad France is having such a rough time. Nobody pulls together. Beware of America. 

They think to dominate the world ... The road to real civilization is not easy but it will 
not come through dollar power. 

He still seemed to think civilization was possible. He remarked to Neveu that he had not heard 
from the Valettes for a long time. 12 He wrote to the Messrs Valette on 30 November telling them he 
had collected dividends and bonus shares due to them as shareholders in Gubbay/Kerr et Cie up to 28 
February 1948 and wanted to know whether they wanted their dividend transferred to Marseilles. 

So the year ended with nothing solved, the Societe Fran$aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides case still 
pending, the sale price asked for Sakau in sterling or dollars too high for prospective bidders and the 
problem of getting the urgently required money to Sydney to support Kerr’s sisters and brother still 
in abeyance. 
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Endnotes 

1 See White Envelope No. 6. Letter File. G.L.S. Kerr/A.G. Kerr. 15 June 1948. In another letter dated 16 Dec 
he told his sister ‘capital and labour will never solve the problem. Wiping out money and money power is 
the only solution. But he had not pondered the ‘money power’ part of his solution I’m sure. Like all idealists 
he was seeking Utopia. His sister was wiser. Worried about his increasing obsession I think, she wrote on 12 
Dec, ‘I think that if all actual money was blown up tomorrow there would be no difference. U.S. would still 
have the power left. It is that power (which they make the money represent) that is the trouble. The powerful 
concerns are all built up on the labour of people who do not get their rightful share of what is produced and 
even when they get more money, the cost of everything goes up to match’. Although her words are clear, she 
apologized that she could not explain very well but she would try and get some books on the matter. With 
his fixed opinions would my father read any books? I doubt it. 

2 In a letter to Agnes Kerr 9 May he said he understood that his sister Mary could not pack up and go to Noumea, 
but perhaps their younger sister Kate Johnson—also affected by the money tie-up—could accompany her. 
He had written to Kate on the matter but, busy looking after the children of her daughter Joan who had left 
her husband in South Africa; and with both feet firmly on the ground, she had not answered his letter. 

3 Daily Telegraph 30 April, 1948. ‘15 Seek Safety from Bomb.’ Cutting included in a letter A.G. Kerr to G.L.S. 
Kerr 30 April 1948. See Letter file in White Envelope 6. 

4 Although my father got many replies ‘it all seemed to fizzle out when he mentioned the price. It did not 
seem to get to the right people’. 17000 pounds was the asking price. See G.L.S. Kerr to A.G. Kerr 16 Nov 
1948, in White Envelope No. 6. Of course people looking for Utopia are not usually heavily endowed with 
money, only idealism. And 17,000 pounds sounds a large sum especially when the purchase of Hog Harbour 
plantation which included Sakau from the Thomases in 1928 was for that amount. Graham Kerr, desperate 
to solve the money problem, had great hopes for Sakau. He now turned to the agent in Sydney to whom he 
had sold Kermadec to try and offer it at 5 pounds per acre. 

5 Kerr Brothers Book 2 indicates in Chapter 1(1919) that Rabineau, First Officer on the Pacifique died of 
Spanish ’Flu in 1919. Perhaps he didn’t die after all (ed.) 

6 I believe the money was paid into Jean My’s account for safety’s sake, not that the sale was in anyway illegal, 
and would have been completed through the Land Registration section of the Joint Court as required by 
Condominium rules. SFNH Headquarters in Paris seemed to regard the New Hebrides as a French colony 
which it was not. 

7 This is a rough translation taken from documents in the Outre-Mer Archives, Paris, 71 APC SFNH Serie 2. 
No 116-117. Affaire Kerr. See Paris notebook No. 2. pp. 37-39. 

8 See endnote 6 above. 

9 While in New Zealand my father warned his relations that they might be questioned about hypothetical 
property he owned there. 

10 Letter Maurice-Hersant to G.L.S. Kerr 29 March 1948. See White Envelope No. 3. Documents SFNH 
versus Kerr in chronological order. 

11 Did Graham Kerr had ever directly asked the British Authorities to act on his behalf (ed)? 

12 See Black Envelope 1. Neveu/Kerr Letter File. 
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Family Returns to Noumea to Live on Pacific 
Francs not Sterling 



‘Well here we are launched off into another year but it 
does not look bright and promising.’ These first words of 
Graham Kerr’s 1949 diary would be borne out throughout 
the year. His particular situation led him to believe that the 
main problem with the world was ‘money, and the power it 
carries’. The world was in a mess following the devastation 
of the Second World War and America was emerging as the 
top dog, her currency calling the tune. 

Graham Kerr’s misfortune was that following the 
strange turn of fortune for the Kerr family resulting from 
the Turtle Bay Plantation sale back in 1927 to French in¬ 
terests, the currency he was forced to deal with was that of 
France. France having been defeated and occupied by the 
Germans during the war was having great difficulty re-estab¬ 
lishing its currency on the world market. In Kerr’s case there 
were three currencies to deal with. The Metropolitan franc, 
the Pacific franc, which was more valuable than the Metro 
one, and the New Hebridean franc which had been aligned 
with British Condominium currency with strict conditions 
applying. 

He noted on 5 January that it was ‘a year ago today since 
we left Sydney in the Marine Phoenix. Was he pondering the 
advisability of such a move in the first place and the spend¬ 
ing of precious sterling currency that had been involved? His 
diary does not say. 

Nancy Kerr, his favourite daughter, started her training 
as a nurse at Middlemore Hospital on 9 January. Margaret 
Kerr, his fourth daughter, was established in her job and had 
made several good friends amongst her New Zealand rela¬ 
tions so they looked to be well settled in Auckland. We will miss Nancy very much but she will be 
home for week-ends’, he wrote. She finally did her training at Green Lane Hospital. He spent a lot of 
his time taking Muriel to see places he remembered from his youth before leaving for New Hebrides 
in 1894 and introducing her to his numerous relations. 

The sale of Sakau was still on his mind but so far no progress and another visit to Noumea via 
Sydney was in the air. On 18 February his lawyers in Noumea wrote to tell him that they would 
like to see him as soon as possible about an affair that concerned him, which could only the Societe 


Photo 83 Family life in Sydney January 1949: 
Anne Cawsey and her doll Emil in the backyard of 
108 Longueville Rd Lane Cove. This was behind 
Dudley Bogg’s Dental Surgery where the Cawseys 
had been living upstairs since 1948. The doll was 
one of the gifts from Katherine Cawsey’s German 
penfriend Ingeborg Kunkel (from Rinteln) in ex¬ 
change for the food parcels Katherine had sent her 
when they resumed writing after the war. Inge and 
her family were malnourished following the war. 
The doll was made by the famous doll maker Kathe 
Kruse. 
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Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides 
case 1 . He wrote to his brother 
D.H. Kerr in Sydney on 21 Feb¬ 
ruary asking him to book him into 
a hotel—and a room was found 
at the Grand Central. He left on 
board Monowai on 25 February 
arriving in Sydney on 1 March 
and next day visited the Pelletiers 
to enquire about a boat going to 
Noumea. They expected the Cap 
Tarifa to be leaving from Sydney 
the following week. 

Meantime he finalised the sale 
of the block next to our family 
home, Kermadec, to Mr Hender¬ 
son and arranged a meeting with his sisters and brother to discuss their money affairs. He also saw 
Dal Gubbay—his business partner—who was recovering from a serious illness and expected to be 
going to Noumea shortly. 

He saw Len, now working at the Permanent Trustee Co. and friendly with Judy Green whom 
he would marry in 1950, and his daughter Muriel and her family but, as for me and my family, we 
no longer existed for him. Cap Tarifa left wharf No 5, Circular Quay on 9 March for an anchorage 
near Rose Bay, where she was to pick up a cargo of explosives and they were on their way by 1 pm. 

The weather is dull, but sea fairly calm. Two ladies have the mid-deck cabin and we 
are three men aft—quite comfortable and glad to be on the way. 

When they reached Noumea on 15 March he found a room at the Hotel Pacifique. 

There is no mention in his diary of a meeting with his lawyers regarding Societe Frangaise des 
Nouvelles-Hebrides at this stage. Rather he was focussed on trying to change francs for Australian 
currency with Auguste Houchard, friend and business colleague from Santo, who was at present in 
Noumea and who said he might take a small amount. 

On 23 March Michel Verges also told him that a man called Dufour was selling a vessel in New 
Hebrides payable in Australian currency, who could perhaps help him. An exchange rate for the New 
Hebridean franc as against the British New Hebridean currency had been worked out by the Condo¬ 
minium authorities but the New Caledonian franc was not included. Noumea was in the midst of a 
heat-wave and Graham Kerr managed to get a room with Louis Fricotte at Baie de Orphelinat which 
would be cooler than Hotel Pacifique. And when an anticipated cyclone arrived, he had 

a great sight from [his] window watching the water bashing up against the [sea] 
wall there. 

On 20 March he saw Harry Foussard about ‘a car to get about it, something I could sell easily 
afterwards’. He saw a jeep offered through Verges which he would probably take and then Foussard 
drove him to see Houssard who ‘made an exchange of 200 pounds Australian for francs, not a busi¬ 
ness deal, but I insisted on paying 165.OOF to the pound’. My father had many good French friends 
both in New Hebrides and New Caledonia; the vendetta against him was carried out by enemies in 
Paris. 

He took possession of the jeep on 31 March and Henri Foussard fixed him up with fuel until 
he could get coupons from government authorities. The rain was now torrential so he arranged to 
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house the jeep at Anna Kollen’s. He was happy that the dreadful heat had gone, though it was still 
very humid. On 5 April he also managed to get a room at Anna Kollen’s which pleased him. Anna 
was the daughter of his old friend Julius Petersen and also a good friend of Muriel Kerr’s so he would 
have felt less lonely there. 

On 8 April he called on Aubert Ratard, son of his old friend Paulin Ratard of Santo who had 
bought Petersen’s house after his death. Kerr thought that Ratard might be interested in exchanging 
Australian currency for francs or buying shares in Gubbay/Kerr but was not successful. He also saw 
Mr Rapadzi of the Nickel Co. about Gubbay/Kerr shares but he did not seem to be getting anywhere 
with his money problem. He saw Me. Bourdinat and Me. Lomont on 20 April. 

Went into the SFNH matter. They promise to push all they can to right things. 

SFNH seem to be in a bit of a hole, as they applied to the court for extension of time 
... for them to get some more documents—the documents are absolutely of no impor¬ 
tance. Bourdinat has the copies—think it is just a trick to hold things back in the case. 

It was a trick, but the Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides —the French Government—made 
all the decisions. On 9 March, the day he left Sydney for Noumea, the French Consul-General in 
Sydney had sent a notice to Mr G.L.S. Kerr at Assembly Hall 1 Jamieson St. Sydney asking him to 
present himself at their Chancellery about a matter that concerned him, which he did not receive. It 
was marked as being the second notice. Was the notice sent to his lawyers in Noumea in 18 February 
the first notice? A third notice would be sent to the same Sydney address on 23 May. This was read¬ 
dressed to Noumea by Kerr Bros (no longer run by the Kerr family). It was received by Graham Kerr 
in Noumea on 15 June. He could never work out what was going on and this played havoc with his 
physical and mental health—as was the intention. 

At this time he was seeing Dr Caillard about a painful shoulder resulting from a fall he had had 
on Cap Tarifa and was given an injection and a prescription for medicine and told that if there was 
no improvement an X-ray would be taken. On the same day, 26 April, he received the unwelcome 
news that a deal in New Hebrides he had with a Mr Atnive was off. He wrote in his diary on 13 
April—‘That is bad news. [I do not know what this deal was about]. I seem to be just wasting time’. 

He lacked news of the Valettes in Marseilles and had written to them twice about dividends he 
had collected for their shares in Gubbay/Kerr et Cie —now called Aux Galleries Centrales. He won¬ 
dered how the case with Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides regarding the shares Valette had 
taken over from him was going. On 12 April he wrote to Marcel Neveu asking could he get in touch 
with them. 

On 19 April he received a letter from Agnes Kerr to whom he had managed to send a little mon¬ 
ey for which she was very grateful. She was having trouble with her injured hip and the pin was to 
be taken out. She wished him luck. 

It must be very tiresome for you putting in the time and hoping for some business 
to turn up. 2 

Tiresome was hardly the word but Agnes was never one to get dramatic. But Graham Kerr was 
being driven crazy. On 26 April a letter from Edouard Valette arrived via Neveu. About the lawsuit 
Maurice Valette had with Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-F/ebrides regarding Kerr Bros shares—and 
bought to prevent their confiscation—he wrote: 

Nothing new about the SFNH case. An investigation has been ordered, as to 
Valette’s ownership, by the Court of Appeal in Paris. Investigation carried out over a 
year ago and the report lodged. Since then nothing. Our lawyers have had all that time 
to prepare their appeal, so we will stand firm when called. 
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Interestingly and much to the 
point he warned Graham Kerr that 

political or other 
intervention is al¬ 
ways to be feared in 
this court. Howev¬ 
er be of good cheer. 

We beg you to be¬ 
lieve, dear Mr Kerr, 
the feelings of con¬ 
fidence and strong 
friendship which we 
have always felt for 
you. 3 


As far as Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides and its backers were concerned, keeping Graham 
Kerr on tenterhooks with legal appeal following legal appeal and causing him financial ruin as he 
waited for the outcome was the effect they intended to achieve. On 3 May Neveu too, gave encour¬ 
agement. 


I personally dear Mr Kerr would be glad if you could get out of that nasty SFNH 
mix up without too much damage. In fact, your case cannot be in better hands than 
those of Messrs Valette and you can take it for granted that they will act for you as they 
would for themselves. 

He added more that showed the chaotic state of French affairs: 

Business is slowing down in France at present ... We hear quite a lot... about the 
recovery of the franc. Some two million tourists are due in Paris during the next six 

months. This is all very nice but the French 
State keeps on spending more money than it 
can expect to make, with the result that it runs 
out of cash every half year. No doubt the joke 
will be over in 1952 when the USA stops sup¬ 
porting us with charities and the French have 
to get acquainted with the austerity now estab¬ 
lished in England. 4 

Graham Kerr approached Houchard again on 3 May 
about transfer of sterling for francs. The problem of how to 
get money to his sisters and brother in Sydney was acute as 
Agnes was not recovering properly from her broken hip. 

He then approached the South Pacific Commission to 
see if they would interest themselves in currency and other 
matters. He wrote to Agnes Kerr on 5 May: 

I am rather at a dead end ... but some¬ 
thing may turn up. I hope that South Pacific 
Commission may do something for practical 
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cooperation in these parts. Unfortunately they seem to be much under American dom¬ 
ination, although America should not control the South Pacific, but they do. 

On 11 May he called on Me. Verges ‘as Valettes want to sell their shares in Gubbay/Kerr (Aux 
Galleries Centrales ), now that I am not in control. 5 

A celebration was held at the Monument on 15 May to commemorate the capitulation of Ger¬ 
many in 1945: ‘Young Marcel Kollen received a decoration on behalf of his father killed in North 
Africa in 1940’. Graham Kerr attended as Anna Kollen was a close family friend and he was boarding 
at her house. 

On 28 May he saw Me. Verges about getting a licence to transfer some francs to the Bank in Vila 
to pay Customs dues there. A letter was written for him in French to that effect. He took this to the 
Economic Bureau where the Director said that he would write to the New Hebrides Bureau about 
the licence. The letter was to go by airmail next day—‘No wonder these parts are littered up with all 
kinds of difficulties for advance—Kerr noted. By now he had also given up the idea that the South 
Pacific Commission would ‘be able to do much with all the strangleholds existing’. 

While waiting for an answer from Vila, on 18 June he took Dal and Bert Gubbay, just arrived 
from Sydney, to La Foa for the weekend where they stayed at Banuelos’ Hotel. 

The annual meeting of shareholders of Aux Galleries Centrales was due and Graham Kerr wrote 
to Marcel Neveu on 12 June saying that he would soon have a better idea how things were going 
regarding Valette’ shares: 

The firm is changing its Director-General. For better, for worse I do not know yet. 

The dividend for last financial year is said to be going through at 6%. Ballandes are said 
to be making theirs 5%. Anyway it looks as if business firms will have to provide against 
less boom times in the near future. 

Here, they have had a very distorted view of things during the boom dollar period 
of the war. A lot depends on how France, herself picks up. We have a South Pacific 
Commission installed at Anse Vata ... but whether they will be able to work out prac¬ 
tical cooperation in these parts remains to be seen. 

It is certain that if there were not so many barriers to trade between the different 
members of the South Pacific group, it would help economically all round. However 
I am afraid they are under the American ‘big stick’ ... These parts can supply many 
important raw materials to Europe and it is from there they should get their main man¬ 
ufactured goods—not from America. 6 

On 8 August, while passing through Sydney on his way to Auckland, Graham Kerr answered 
Edouard Valette’s letter of 11 February and 25 April. He said that Me. Verges was dealing with the 
sale of Valette’s shares. The annual general meeting of Aux Galleries Centrales was likely to take place 
in August. 


It is said the dividend will be 6%. There will be a change of management as from 
the end of July and it is badly needed .. .Things are rather unsettled in Noumea at pres¬ 
ent with terribly inflated prices for goods. Far too many restrictions, which have built 
up a big Black Market business. 7 

He enclosed a cheque covering their 1948 dividend. 

Things were not going well for Agnes. His brother had told him that she was having heart 
trouble. And she was the sister he relied on. On 12 June he wrote wishing her well and that he was 
worried that she lived alone. He told her his own heart ‘sort of jerks now and again and I have to 
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take things easy’. Neither of them was getting any younger as Agnes was now 77 and he was 75. 
Both lived under stresses completely unknown to people in Australia with simply sterling currency 
to worry about. Their position was not really understood by his children either, but he had never 
taken us into his confidence. 

On 22 June he called at the New Hebrides Government Office and found that the transfer of 
funds to Vila had been turned down. He called on Me. Verges 

to see if he can do anything ... actually the funds I want to transfer to N.H. were 
payments for property in N.H. ... Michel Verges will see the head of the Economic 
Bureau. 

But Verges too, was unsuccessful. He told Graham Kerr on 24 June that ‘the head of the Banque 
de L’Indo-Chine [BIC] has gone to Paris by air to try and get some kind of sensible plan for ordinary 
business transactions’. 

Kerr now closed his daughter Margaret’s account with Banque de L’Indo-Chine and added the 
money to the account held in Muriel Kerr’s name. 8 The money exchange business was upsetting him 
and on 30 June he ‘had a bad night worrying about this hold up’. 

He was trying to find ‘something secure to put our money in, in case it is held up for a further 
period—money itself is very insecure now-a-days’, and he went with an agent, M. Allegre, to Anse 
Vata to see a new house property they may have for sale. 

With his sister Agnes in mind especially, on 30 June he called on Verges again about mon¬ 
ey-transfer to Sydney. On 8 July Verges told him that he had seen the Governor about money trans¬ 
fers. ‘Things are now being discussed in France for free movement of funds in the Pacific, but any 
decision is likely to take about three months.’ Graham Kerr’s brother and sisters in Sydney were owed 
their share of the sale for Pacific francs of Hog Harbour Plantation to Charles Graziani but there was 
no exchange rate available with sterling. 

Graham Kerr was in discussion with Dal and Bert Gubbay and M. Lucheron who was on the 
Board of Directors of Aux Galleries Centrales in connection with the new board expected to be ap¬ 
pointed. He and Dal Gubbay discussed the board with M. Le Goupils; the new board was to include 
Goupils, Dal and Bert Gubbay, and Lucheron. As a shareholder who might not be there for the 
Annual General Meeting of the firm Graham Kerr, on 18 July, saw Albert Gubbay fils to give him 
Power-of-Attorney to represent him. Dal, who would normally have represented him, had left for 
Sydney the previous day. 

Graham Kerr was also in touch with the Johnston family when Norman Johnston died after a 
long illness on 9 July—a family connection that went back to Captain Macleod’s time. He was hav¬ 
ing ongoing injections for a painful back injury as well as arthritic knees. But this did not stop him 
from trying to find other means of exchanging francs for sterling. He now had a scheme afoot for 
selling bamboo to New Zealand. 

On 20 July he tried to see Mr Bonneaud of Ballandes and Mr Hunt of the South Pacific Com¬ 
mission but both were unavailable. 9 He visited the Nickel Co. to see if any of their steamers would 
be leaving for Sydney soon but 

they are held up by strikes in Australia and it does not seem as if they will be able 
to get any coal from Australia until about October. 

Sagittaire left with him aboard on 24 July with a sample of the bamboo he hoped to be able to 
sell in New Zealand. He had sold the jeep to Albert Gubbay, paid Anna Kollen what he owed for 
boarding with her, and received a refund from the Economic Bureau of the Australian and New 
Zealand money he had left with them when he arrived earlier in the year. Friday 29 July: 
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We made Watson’s Bay somewhere round 2am ... got my things all ready early. The 
doctor came on board soon after 7am. I was the first one through ... We had a long 
wait as so many immigrants from Europe. The Police and Customs officers came on 
board, just as we started up the Harbour, so we had to go to anchorage again. I was the 
first through again. Terrible long examinations and formalities with the people from 
Europe. 

He was ashore at 2pm and found a room at the Wentworth on bed-and-breakfast tariff to save 
precious sterling. Next day he visited Agnes who was much thinner than when he last saw her. He 
then went to visit Hugh Kerr at Hornsby by bus. 

There are no trains running today on account of the Strike and shortage of elec¬ 
tricity. 

He arranged a meeting at Agnes’s place to discuss Islands matters, called at Permanent Trustee 
where Len Kerr was now working, and paid a visit to Longueville to see his daughter Muriel and her 
family. 

On 4 August he received a welcome letter from ‘home’—this time Auckland—where Muriel 
and Margaret had just moved into a new house. On the same day, accompanied by Len, he went to 
Crows Nest to see the solicitor Mr Henry 

re the land at back of Kermadec. There is some confusion over parts being declared 
Open Spaces by the council controlling the Sydney area. Mr Henry is attending to our 
rights and will keep in touch with [my brother] on the matter. 10 

On 6 August he moved from the Wentworth to the Metropole as its rates were cheaper. At this 
time Len Kerr was staying with the parents of his future wife Judy Green in Mosman and Graham 
Kerr was invited to make their acquaintance on 11 August. 

He managed on 16 August to book a passage to Auckland on Monawai which had just berthed, 
in the meantime, catching up with all the family; me and my family excepted. 

On 18 August he saw his sister Agnes for what he did not realise then, would be the last time, 
and left the next day for Auckland where he arrived on 23 August. He had trouble getting certain of 
his possessions from Noumea through Customs, including the bamboo poles. In the end, he left the 
disputed goods with them and they were cleared the next day. On 5 September he visited his doctor 
for a check-up—’Have no [high] blood pressure and the heart is functioning all right but I must not 
overstrain it: just go quietly. Worry is the greatest problem’—He was given prescriptions to be made 
up. He injured his thumb later in the month and had to have a penicillin injection and ray treatment. 

Significantly there is no mention of successful business ventures in his diary and there were none. 
On his 76th birthday, 21 September, he was arranging to rent a garage that would be ‘very suitable 
to store things in while away’. He had called at Central Wharf on 19 September to see the captain 
of Monique just in from Noumea. Did that mean that the family sojourn in Auckland was no longer 
feasible and they were returning to Noumea? The diary does not say so but Graham Kerr never liked 
admitting to mistakes. 

On 27 September he called at Union Steam Ship Company about a passage to Sydney on either 
Aorangi or Monawai. He arranged for a trunk of things to go by the Monique direct to Noumea to 
save trouble in Sydney and any furniture brought from Sydney was sold or given to relatives. Nancy 
was to continue her training at Green Lane Hospital where she was due to complete her first year 
on 2 November but Margaret Kerr would accompany them to Noumea via Sydney. As often when 
things did not turn out as he wished, Graham Kerr became sick and very ‘down’ and Muriel asked 
the doctor for some ‘pickup prescriptions’. 
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A letter from his brother in Sydney did not help—Agnes is in a bad way. She is in hospital at 
Hornsby’. He wrote to her on 18 October very upset to hear she was ill. 

I feel sure your present trouble is the reaction from that fall ... We will be leaving 
here on the Monowai on 18 November. I must get down to Noumea again to try to 
get some clear-up for you and the rest of us. I am not very well and Muriel is coming 
with me. Actually the delay in clearing might... work to advantage with the recent 
devaluation of the Australian pound. The exchange rate should be somewhere between 
130 and 140 francs to the pound Australian ... but no one knows from day to day in 
this uncertain period. 

He clearly did not know how ill Agnes was. Agnes died on 6 November, before his letter arrived. 
Agnes had never complained about her lot, nor had she blamed him that she herself was unfairly 
charged in the Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides case. 

1949 seems to have been just one blow after another for the Kerr family. Before they left New 
Zealand Graham Kerr arranged to take his family for a short trip to Tauranga. This was an area of 
interest to Muriel because her grandfather Robert Hutton had served in that area during the Maori 
Wars. They then returned to the Waverley in Auckland where they were spending their last days in 
Auckland. 

On 17 November there was a large family farewell gathering at his cousin Madge Campbell’s 
place and on 18 November they were on their way. Nancy did not see them off—‘That would be 
rather a strain on us all.’ 

On reaching Sydney they found all hotels booked out and eventually got a room at the Tulip in 
Margaret St., Margaret Kerr stayed with her sister Muriel at Longueville. Having sold Kermadec, my 
parents were strangers in their own home town. Soon they moved to the Euston Hotel which was 
more convenient. 

Graham Kerr had remitted money from New Zealand before they left and, on 23 November, 
he opened an account at the Bank of New Zealand in Muriel Kerr’s name. He continued to own 
property in Sydney which he was unable to sell as it was in the Green Belt despite having to pay rates 
and taxes. 

With Agnes dead, her holdings in New Caledonia from the sale of Hog Harbour and also in Sakau 
Island had to be determined for probate—or confiscated if Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides 
had any say in the matter. The family solicitor Perkins Stevenson and Linton had the matter in hand 
and would communicate with the Land Registration part of the Joint court in Vila. 11 D.H. Kerr was 
to administer her estate and Graham Kerr would do what he could in Noumea. 

Muriel and Margaret spent every minute they could with the family living in Sydney including 
Muriel’s mother, Lucy Hutton. It must have remained a strain arranging separately to see me and my 
family while my father acted as if we did not exist. Graham, Muriel and Margaret Kerr left Sydney 
for Noumea via Newcastle on board Ville d’Amiens on 4 December reaching Noumea on 12 Decem¬ 
ber where they booked into the Hotel Pacifique. He wasted no time trying to find a house to rent. 

He also saw Mr Hunt, Director-General of the South Pacific Commission, about a job for 
Margaret. After an interview she was given a temporary job with good prospects for it to be made 
permanent. She started work on 19 December. 

Never happy without some sort of vehicle to get about in, he tried out a Renault due to be re¬ 
leased the following year. He found that market shares Aux Galleries Centrales were not booming and 
blamed the management of Reichenbach. He needed to find out their value on behalf of his sister 
Agnes Kerr’s deceased estate, for Valettes in Marseilles who wanted to sell theirs and for himself. On 
3 December he learned from Marcel Neveu that Edouard Valette was very ill—heart failure and 
something wrong with his left lung. He had worked too hard all his life; a straightforward reliable 
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friend always ready to assist a friend in difficulty. The sort of man ‘you cannot replace when they go’. 
And it was through Valette that Neveu had met Graham Kerr for whom he had great respect. As for 
the situation in France: 

With our wonderful French socialism, and our Punch and Judy Ministries, things 
here are going from bad to worse. More than ever, unless you are one of those blessed 
‘civil servants’, you will be hard up all the year around and if you by chance saved some 
devalued francs, the Lord knows how and where you can invest them. The result is an 
all-round depression and the time is near when the State will manage to gulp 100% of 
the worker’s profits ... We now hear a lot about America taking in charge the ‘protec¬ 
tion’ of western Europe for the next two years. 

In the meantime this Western Europe is supposed to build up a wonderful system 
of political and military defence against ‘any possible invader’ so that in the long run, a 
possibility of a war will gradually disappear. We don’t believe a word of all this. If and 
when it suits Uncle Sam or Uncle Joe to come to [blows] there will be nothing to stop 
them doing so and the man in the street will once again have to put up with bombs and 
rockets whether he likes it not. 12 

Thoroughly disillusioned after living in France through the German Occupation, Neveu paints a 
depressing picture of the France where Graham Kerr was seeking justice and now the Cold War was 
adding further uncertainty. 

Despite the best endeavours of both my parents, they were still at the hotel when the year ended 
but, owing to the kindness of an acquaintance, Mr Abeshouse, who lent them a van they managed 
go out a little. 

On Christmas Eve the three of them attended a cocktail party at the British Consul Willie John¬ 
ston’s and Mr Forsyth of the South Pacific Commission invited them to a party on Christmas Day 
so they were not short of entertainment. Muriel and Margaret Kerr also attended a party at Mrs Carl 
Johnston’s on 27 December and on 31 December there was another party at the South Pacific Com¬ 
mission that Graham Kerr did not attend. He felt ‘too tired’ and thinking back on the year about to 
end he probably did not feel there was much to celebrate. 

Looking at Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hehrides documents found in the Outre-Mer Archives 
in Paris, I see he had little to celebrate. 

On 19 July 1949 the Director of Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides in Paris warned its Vila 
director once again that its lawyers must take all possible measures to find Kerr property and secure 
the amount owed to the Societe as given in the French court on 9 May 1949. This included not only 
the property of Graham Kerr but of all the other members of Kerr Bros. Ltd. He wanted to know 
the current state of play immediately. On 5 August the Paris Director noted that the Kerr case was 
to come before the French court in Vila on 11 August 1949 and he hoped it would be heard on this 
date: 


Concerning the measures to take re the Kerr property, a point on which we have 
not ceased to insist since the beginning of the case, we can only leave it to your discre¬ 
tion. You—the Vila Director—who are in the position to do what is necessary and if 
need be to personally take yourself to Australia, if Maitre Bourgade cannot go. 

The latter does not fail to astonish us. He held out a promise to find a business man 
in Sydney with a view to finding all the belongings of the Kerrs. We repeat that it is 
essential that all be risked to avoid the Kerrs protesting against the execution of final 
judgement which we count on getting against them. 
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Paris did not realise that it was not as easy as that as New Hebrides was not a French colony and 
Graham Kerr not a French citizen. His case, which concerned land in the New Hebrides, could be 
heard only in the Joint Court, not a French court. Bourgade had realised from evidence given him 
that the French had no case but as his boss was really the French Government, he told them he would 
do what he could—which was nothing. Graham Kerr’s lawyers had entered a protest and there the 
matter stood. 

The British part of the Condominium Government of New Hebrides, by raising no protest from 
the very beginning at what was being done to a British subject under its jurisdiction—contrary to 
the written constitution of the Condominium—led the French Government to think it could do as 
it liked. England never wanted the burden of the New Hebrides. British policy from the start was 
based on political expediency and just before the war Britain had unsuccessfully tried to off-load her 
responsibility onto Australia and New Zealand. Now the war was over both Britain and France were 
having to come to terms with restoring their battered economies and relationships, not warring with 
each other about providing justice to a private citizen. 

On 11 October Me. Bourgade wrote to the Paris directors: 

Having been alerted by M. Lutgen that Mr Graham Kerr was seeking to sell an 
island in the New Hebrides and to surrender his shares in Galleries Centrales, Noumea, 

I at once got in touch with M. Bonneaud—Director of Ballandes—to whom the offer 
had been made. The latter confirmed that Mr Kerr offered Ballandes for the sum of 
25,000 pounds a certain number of shares in Galleries Centrales and an island near 
Santo [Sakau], 

Bonneaud had transmitted the offer to his headquarters in Bordeaux. Bourgade told Bonneaud 
that if the offer was accepted, he was not to proceed with payment without first telling him, so 
Bourgade could set in place a distraint order for the money due to be paid to the Kerrs. If Bonneaud 
refused to handle the affair, perhaps the Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides itself could purchase 
and place the distraint order. There was a drawback. Perhaps Mr Kerr, being suspicious, would not 
deal with Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides and would sell elsewhere and get the cash before 
they could act. Bourgade wanted to know which of the two solutions to the problem Paris wanted 
him to follow: sale to Ballandes or to Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides —and all this before the 
case was settled. 

Then on 4 November the Kerr case once more came up before the French court in Noumea 
when Graham Kerr’s lawyers, Bourdinat and Lomont, presented his Appeal which, after eight pages 
of strong evidence, all of which had been presented in earlier appeals, concluded that the Societe 
Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides lawyers had not furnished the information on which the whole case 
rested, namely the number of trees on the plantations during the period under review 1927-1936. 13 

Then on 24 November the eminent lawyer conducting their case in the French court of Appeal 
in Paris, Me. Maurice-Hersant, sent Kerr a copy of a letter he had also sent to his Noumea lawyers, 
regretting to have to tell them that, despite his efforts, the Chambre Civile of the Supreme Court of 
Appeal, in its sitting of 13 November, rejected the appeal made by Kerr Bros. Ltd. and Mr G.L.S. 
Kerr, against the decision of the Noumea Court of Appeal on 28 May 1946. 

Me. Maurice-Hersant had, on 19 March 1948, warned Kerr that his case was very complicated 
and very sensitive, which fitted well with what Edouard Valette had said earlier in the year, that this 
particular court was prone to political or other intervention. The Kerr family had to be found guilty 
and that was that. Except that they had not taken into consideration Graham Kerr’s utter determi¬ 
nation to clear his name. 

The first judgment given against the Kerr family in 1937 had awarded Societe Frangaise des Nou¬ 
velles-Hebrides 3,400,000F in costs and damages. Kerr appealed against this judgment which, owing 
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to the outbreak of war and the fall of France, was not heard until 13 May 1943. A judgment was 
again given against the Kerrs and the damages owed now mounted to 9,773,461F 79 centimes. 

For the third time at ruinous expense he had appealed and again he had lost. The unfortunate 
fact that Kerr had agreed in 1937 to his case being taken out of the hands of the French court in Vila 
and removed to a court in Noumea meant it could be conducted from Paris as if it were a French 
colonial matter and not a Condominium one. It also meant that the British authority in Vila had a 
ready-made excuse to turn a blind eye. 

As pointed out by Graham Kerr’s lawyers in their appeal of 4 November, Societe Frangaise des 
Nouvelles-Hebrides lawyers in Noumea were sent only some of the vital documents that had been 
requested. They also brought up, without mentioning names, financial malpractice on the part of 
bankers in Paris supported by various French Ministers for Colonies and the protests made by Gra¬ 
ham Kerr in 1932, supported by that of Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides accountant, H. Rohr, 
who was dismissed from his post in 1929. 14 

Another appeal was immediately forthcoming. Graham Kerr owed not one centime of the dam¬ 
ages he was charged with. Where would he have got the money to pay them? And more to the point 
he was demanding damages of 40,000 pounds. It was stalemate. 

On 27 December 1949, M. Athayne, Government Commissioner wrote to the Minister for Col¬ 
onies, Directorate of Political Affairs, giving him a run-down of the case from Societe Frangaise des 
Nouvelles-Hebrides s point of view and allowing of no doubts as to its veracity. 15 The Kerrs, he wrote 
have always backed away from their obligation to count the trees they sold. 

In fact, by a special clause in the document of sale signed 9 February 1927, an option of 3 
months was given to the buyers to find out for themselves exactly what they were buying before 
accepting it, the figures in the sale document being only approximate in the case of Turtle Bay and 
not guaranteed for Mate Wulu. A special clause stipulated that if they accepted the offer, they took 
all the properties at present ceded in the state they are found on entering into possession.’ 

Athayne wrote: 

After several decisions of justice, notably judgment of the French court in Vila, dat¬ 
ed 13 May 1943; decree of the Noumea court 28 May 1946; the Fligh Court of Appeal 
in France, 23 November 1949, the right of the Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides 
to a fine, to be determined by the Courts, has been confirmed. 

One problem was, as I have indicated before, they could provide no proper documentation for 
this purpose—this is not mentioned here. 

Athayne continued 

The bad faith of the Kerrs appears evident and it can certainly be believed that they 
have done, and will continue to do, all in their power to avoid and overturn this indem¬ 
nity to the SFNF1. The information related to this allows no doubt of their intentions. 

The Kerrs are trying to liquidate all their properties situated in the territories depend¬ 
ing on French Authority. It is thus that they have actually tried to negotiate the shares 
they have held in the Society Galleries Centrales in Noumea as well as the two islands they 
still own in New Flebrides. They hope that by acting in advance, that the SFNF1 will not 
be able to establish definitely the sum total of the indemnity set by the Supreme Court. 

Athayne then hinted at what they intended doing should the Kerrs try to sell Sakau and Pilotin 
through the Land Registry of the Joint Court in Vila. This was the stratagem of getting the Kerrs to 
sell the islands to Ballandes or Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides so the Kerrs’ money or prop¬ 
erty could be seized. This was what they were now trying to put into operation. 
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It is hardly probable that they can get any more from the Kerrs but, from the 
French national point of view, if the plan works, it would have the benefit of allowing 
to pass into French hands, properties owned by foreigners. 

But by a Convention entered into by SFNF1 with the State [to pay for being helped 
out of a state of bankruptcy] on 4 May 1934 the SFNFI can only sell, or lease properties 
in the New Flebrides. [This] seems to exclude all possibility of [SFNFI] acquiring more. 

And so the year ended. I begin to appreciate why Graham Kerr’s heart ‘sort of jerks every now 
and then’, as he had told his sister earlier in the year. 


Endnotes 

1 See White Envelope No. 3. Papers Kerr versus SFNH 

2 See White Envelope No. 6. A.G. Kerr Letter File. 

3 See Black Envelope No. 3. Correspondence. Maurice Valette 1935-1953. My father’s friends and supporters 
in France were always more aware than he was of the wide-spread corruption in the French government. 

4 See Black Envelope No. 1. Neveu letter file. 

5 See Black Envelope No. 3. Valette Letter File. This letter written by Edouard Valette and sent to my father cl o 
Kerr Bros, in Sydney was not received by him until 22 July but he received another written on 26 April and 
forwarded by Neveu on 14 May. George Millar at Kerr Bros, probably told him what was in the first letter. 

6 See Black Envelope No. 1. Neveu Letter File. 

7 See Black Envelope No. 3. Valette Letter File 

8 By a writ of seizure issued from Paris through SFNH my father could not deposit money in a French bank 
under his own name hence the use of his wife and daughter Margaret. 

9 The reason for his visit to Bonneaud will be found at the end of this chapter in the part dealing with the 
SFNH case. 

10 The matter of the Green Belt would add to the frustrations of 1949. My father was hoping to be able to 
sell the remaining land behind the double blocks he had sold to Mr. Henderson but the new regulations 
prevented it. Nevertheless he would still have to pay rates and taxes on this land. 

11 See White Envelope No. 6. A.G. Kerr Estate Matters File. Re Sakau. The Survey Department of the Joint 
Court on 28 Dec 1949 valued Sakau at 697 pounds 11 shillings, only an approximate value made in 1943. 

12 See Black Envelope No. 1 Marcel Neveu Letter File. 

13 See White Envelope No.3 for this document in French in a separate file of documents re the SFNH case. 

14 All the relevant documents re financial malpractice including others by Andre Joyer, co-director of CGFH 
with Charles Aupied up to 1930, are in a yellow envelope in White Envelope No. 3. See also the chapters 
covering 1927-1936. 

15 All a rough translation of Athayne’s report given here was found by me in the Outre Mer Archives in Paris in 
1983. It forms part of 71 APC SFNH Seriell. Affaire Kerr, for handwritten copy. See Paris Note Book No. 2, 
pp. 20-23, roughly translated in Orange Ledger pp. 19-21. 
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Chapter 11 1950: Continuing Efforts by the 
Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides to 
Ruin the Kerr Family. 

T he new year began with the family still living in Hotel Pacifique and Graham Kerr impatient 
for a place of their own. Carl Johnston would later be going to Sydney with his wife and daugh¬ 
ter, Betty, for medical treatment and in their absence the family would occupy their house at Anse 
Vata. In the meantime, there was nothing to be found. Margaret at least was lucky for on 8 January 
she moved from the hotel to quarters in the Pentagon—the South Pacific Commission—where she 
now worked on a permanent basis. Through Mr Abeshouse, a very kind acquaintance who often 
lent them his van, they eventually found a temporary place on the other side of Baie de Moselle at 
Trianon and they moved in on 16 January. 

Graham Kerr’s diary for 1950—if read without looking at other documents—seems mostly 
an account of social and other activities with friends the family made during their earlier sojourn 
in Noumea and with new friends made by Margaret at the South Pacific Commission. Friends of 
Muriel Kerr’s were Mrs Carl Johnston and her sister-in-law Mrs Willie Johnston, wife of the British 
Consul; Anna Kollen, daughter of Kerr’s late business partner, Julius Petersen; and the Russ family, 
one of whom was married to Jean My. 

Brigadier Hunt, at that time head of South Pacific Commission and his wife were soon on visiting 
terms. There were also French friends—some of them the mothers of Nancy’s school mates during her 
years in Noumea. Margaret Kerr too soon brought home friends she had made in her new job. 

But throughout all this Graham Kerr was preoccupied with the Societe Frangaise des Nou¬ 
velles-Hebrides case and his diary mentions many visits to his lawyers without going into detail but 
they concerned the new appeal that had been mounted. His opponents had not given up the fight 
either—as I found from various other sources—and Graham Kerr was certainly aware of their in¬ 
tentions, as can be seen from a confidential letter he wrote on 21 January to Me. Michel Verges who 
looked after his private affairs: 

On account of the dispute we have with SFNH I would ask you to hold any cash 
on hand in your own name, and perhaps you could have shares in Aux Galleries Cen¬ 
trales, except Julliens, in the name of one your trusted employees. These shares are au 
porteur [in the name of the bearer]. There is nothing in this except to cover the right 
interests of those concerned. 

Any money or shares belonging to himself and his brother and sisters as members of Kerr Bros 
1927, including Agnes Kerr’s deceased estate, were liable to seizure by Societe Fran^aise des Nou¬ 
velles-Hebrides under the judgement against them, but the Julliens could not be touched. 

He went on to give Verges, who he trusted implicitly, a run-down of the charges brought against 
him mentioning the doings of both Charles Aupied and his colleague Leon Vibert. He again brought 
up the fact that, in 1927, thinking that all was straight forward, he, 
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on behalf of the Kerr family and as representative of Kerr Bros. Ltd. put very con¬ 
siderable value in the formation of Compagnie Generate Franco-Hebridais [CGFH], The 
sale value agreed upon [for Turtle Bay and Mate Wulu] was 15,000,000 F. [At that time 
the franc exchange rate against the pound sterling was 125.00F.] The amount to be paid 
over was reduced to about 11,258,000F, with the issue of Parts de Fondateur to cover 
the difference. In addition the Kerr family subscribed 1,250,000 F cash for shares. 

Let me observe that from that date the Kerr family have not received one centime 
return on their supposed value of nearly 5,000,000F in the concern. 


Lie then mentioned his visit to Paris in 1932 where, as a Member of the Board of Societe Frangaise 
des Nouvelles-Hebrides —into which Compagnie Generate Franco-Hebridaise and two other New Lleb- 
rides agricultural companies had been merged in 1930—he had queried the high expenditure in Paris 
revealed in the accounts. This did not suit Aupied, Director Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides, 
and he and Raoul Duval another Board Member who was in cahoots with Aupied, set Graham Kerr 
up and arranged for him to be removed from the Board. 

Aupied in 1936 brought the claim of tree shortage on the two plantations sold in 1927 to Com¬ 
pagnie Generate Franco-Hebridaise —five years earlier and hence over the time period allowed for protest 
according to the Statute of Limitations, valid in both British and French law. ‘This device of Aupied s 
has gone on ever since and the Kerr family has been put to very considerable expense. Some of the fam¬ 
ily are now dead. Kerr Bros. Ltd wound up in 1928.’ This meant that the Kerr Bros they indicted were 
no longer in existence when charged. Another company of the same name but with different interests 
in New Llebrides was set up in November 1928 when the first one was legally disbanded. 

‘Surely the French authorities cannot allow such dirty business to go on indefinitely? ... There 
should be an official enquiry set up on the corrupt business of this man Aupied.’ Lie considered that 
Aupied’s doings had killed off the possibility of Societe Fran$aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides becoming 
‘one of the big affairs of the Pacific comparable to Burns Philp and Co’. 1 

On the same date he also wrote to Verges asking him to forward to Messrs Perkins, Stevenson 
and Linton in Sydney ‘for the credit of Amokura Succession [his late sister Agnes’s estate] the per¬ 
missible amount transferable monthly until the assets in this Estate are cleared’. 2 This was some of 

the money the Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides was 
trying to lay its hands on. 

In 16 January Graham and Muriel Kerr received a cable 
to say that their eldest daughter, Joyce, and Captain Gillespie 
had been married in London and there was another wedding 
in the family in Sydney on 10 February when my brother, 
Len, married Judy Green. Both weddings were a source of 
happiness to my parents. 3 

On 16 February Graham Kerr obtained a bank draft to 
send off the dividend due to Valettes in Marseille for their 
shares in Aux Galleries Centrales (AGC), so he continued to 
keep up with certain responsibilities. Lie also sent off a confi¬ 
dential resume to Ed. and M. Valette of his case with Aupied 
and Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides. It had now gone 
on for so long—16 years since he was first indicted in 1936— 
that memories needed to be refreshed. Time had passed—in 
1936, his Marseilles agents were Th. and Ed. Jullien whose 

firm was now taken over by their nephews the Valettes. 

Photo 87 Len and ludy Kerr’s wedding reception: left » j . ~ ■ jj 

1 ’ a r And lt was not on jy in p rance that memories needed 

to right Muriel Bogg, Anne and Katherine Cawsey, 10 r , . wr1 _ r i . . _ , T _ , 

refreshing. When f hrst began researching Graham Kerrs 
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story, I came across his resume of the facts of his lawsuit with Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides 
so many times, that I felt he must have been going out of his mind. 4 Indeed he was by now a tor¬ 
mented and suspicious man ready to take on anybody, but the lead-up to the case had taken place so 
long ago in the New Hebrides—not New Caledonia—that the facts seemed to have been forgotten. 
Indeed, as will be seen later, it was not a matter of forgetting. 

The headquarters of Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides in Paris were being called upon to 
brief their lawyers in Noumea with all the evidence which Graham Kerr kept bringing up. This it 
was loath to do. It suited headquarters for Kerr to be seen by its Noumea lawyers as a dishonest man 
who refused to pay his just dues and not as a British national fighting a case that had nothing to do 
with New Caledonia and all to do with New Hebrides. As I have often said, New Hebrides was not 
a French colony but a Condominium of two powers, England and France which had a legal system 
of its own that Paris headquarters chose to ignore completely. 

Graham Kerr asked the Valettes if they had had any news of Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Flebrides 
or was the Societe just eaten up with corruption. 

In the early 1900s and up to 1930 they had everything in hand to be one of the 
biggest forces in the Pacific: practically all the best land in New Hebrides and very valu¬ 
able and productive plantations ... Under proper control SFNH could have been on a 
level, or beyond, the big business interests of such firms as Lever Brothers, Burns Philp, 

Morris Hedstrom and others. 5 

There was another Kerr family house-move on 26 February, this time to Carl Johnston’s place as 
Mrs Carl and her daughter Betty were going to Sydney where Carl was in hospital. After the mos¬ 
quito-ridden place at Trianon, Muriel and Graham Kerr were delighted. 

On 27 February Bert Gubbay came to see Graham Kerr: 

He has many details of the mess Reichenbach has made of things in the firm [Aux 
Galleries Centrales]. It looks much worse than ‘messing about’. It looks very crooked. 

Mr Prinet is bringing up in detail many matters that do not smell good and Duplat is 
protesting against the mal-administration in money matters. Duplat is the company 
Auditor. Reichenbach has gone away to Sydney on his way to France (he says), but it 
may be to get out of the way somewhere. It looks as if he should have been held here to 
account for what he had done. 6 

Gubbay/Kerr et Cie had finally become Aux Galleries Centrales and when Reichenbach, against 
Graham Kerr’s wishes, was appointed to the Board, Kerr resigned as Director in protest. Following 
his entanglement with Charles Aupied in Paris, Kerr seemed to meet corruption wherever he turned. 

On 20 February Me. Bourgade, Societe Fran$aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides lawyer in Noumea, reported 
the state of play to the Paris headquarters. He had been to Vila on 16 January to confer with M. Lut- 
gen—New Hebrides Societe Fran$aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides local director—about measures to be taken 
in the Kerr case. In connection with the ownership of Sakau, Lutgen had told him that it was difficult to 
find out about property-registration at the Joint Court as this was done according to Condominium law. 

He brought up the idea of getting Ballandes to buy Sakau and the Kerr shares in Aux Galleries 
Centrales and, before the purchase money could be handed over, to slap a writ of seizure on it. He 
would see the director of Ballandes in Noumea with a view to gaining time and leaving the Kerrs in 
suspense. He noted that it would only need the Kerrs to get impatient and sell to a third party before 
we could prevent the money handover and so we have to act fast. 7 

In the meantime, the Kerr family in Noumea was enjoying a good social life, entertaining people 
from the South Pacific Commission and on 16 April being entertained there for afternoon tea in 
return. They ‘later went for a run to Plum taking Margaret and Mr Oliver, recently arrived from New 
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Zealand to take Miss Leeson’s place as Librarian at the Commission’. Me. Verges and Mile. Collard 
also visited and Muriel Kerr became friendly with the Dutch Consul’s wife, Mme. Verkyl. 

Then on 12 April Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides’s lawyer notified headquarters in Paris 
that he had received a cable from M. Lutgen in Vila that the French court there had on 6 April 
condemned the Kerrs to pay 7,334,700 francs in costs and damages to Societe Frangaise des Nou¬ 
velles-Hebrides . 8 This finding was despite the strong appeal Bourdinat had mounted against the ear¬ 
lier judgment of November 1949, in which he had advanced all the strong evidence that had been 
completely disregarded by Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides. Such evidence showed up the bad 
administration of Leon Vibert, who had been sent by Charles Aupied to direct company affairs in 
the New Hebrides, despite his complete lack of qualifications for such a post. The evidence included 
W.T. Robertson’s letters 9 , Fernand Largeau’s report 10 and that of Corbin de Mangoux 11 . 

Bourdinat stressed that it was not until after Compagnie Generate Franco-Hebridaise was fused 
with Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides in 1930 that things started to happen. The final convey¬ 
ance of the plantations had taken place on 11 October 1928 at the British Residence in Vila under 
British law and only then was the final payment made to the Kerrs. There was no mention of discrep¬ 
ancy in tree count in that document or the one it replaced, signed on 28 August 1928, which Societe 
Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides had repudiated, saying that Graham Kerr’s Power of Attorney had 
expired—and which F.E. Wallace, the Kerr’s lawyer in Vila said should be immediately destroyed, 
which it was not. Instead it was held over for possible future use. 

It was only on 26 February 1936 that Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides had showed an in¬ 
terest in the now non-existent Compagnie Generate Franco-Hebridaise, when it put before the French 
court in Vila a demand for 3 million francs damages from the Kerrs for lack of coconut and cacao 
trees on Turtle Bay and Mate Wulu plantations—9 years earlier. This was a ploy to explain why no 
production figures for either Turtle Bay and Mate Wulu plantations were available since Vibert took 
over in 1927 and why the plantations were in disarray. 

And, as Bourdinat said in conclusion, it was as if the millions granted to the Societe Frangaise 
des Nouvelles-Hebrides by the French State—to bail them out of their financial difficulties—was not 
enough; it now wanted millions from the Kerr family too. But Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides 
was really not in position to fix costs until they had definitely won the case. 12 

On 19 April 1950 the Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides headquarters received further news 
from Vila that, although they had now calculated that costs and damages payable by the Kerr family 
were 7,334,700F, they were having difficulty finding out the current value of Sakau and Pilotin. 
The Kerrs, it appeared, were offering these two islands plus their shares in Aux Galleries Centrales for 
25,000 pounds sterling. 

The Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides Vila Director said he was absolutely incapable of 
getting further amplifying information without unmasking himself. The Ballande firm at Bordeaux 
had received a detailed account of the Kerr properties he thought, but if headquarters considered it 
necessary he could go to Noumea and make discrete inquiries. 13 

And in a confidential despatch from the Director of Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides in 
Paris dated 28 April, permission was granted by the French Minister for Colonies to Ballandes in 
Noumea to seize the properties if offered by the Kerrs. 14 

While this was taking place Graham Kerr booked a passage to Santo by Air France, calling at the 
Government Office on 24 April for permission to take currency for the trip. He wanted to inspect 
Sakau to find out its current condition and hence value. 

The Skymaster took off from Tontouta on 26 April just after 7am. After a short stop a Tagabe 
Aerodrome, Vila, it flew to Santo and arrived before midday. No doubt thinking back on other trips, 
one of which had taken two months to travel between Noumea and Santo, he wrote: ‘It is wonderful 
to get from Noumea to Santo and calling at Vila in less than 5 hours.’ 

He met Mr Denis, Manager of Comptoirs Frangais des Nouvelles Hebrides for Ballandes whom 
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he knew from earlier times and 
with whom he arranged to stay at 
the Circle Hotel. Denis took him 
there in his car. Next he arranged 
to see Charles Graziani to whom 
he had sold Hog Harbour Plan¬ 
tation and, meeting his old friend 
Raymond Coulon while out, was 
offered a lift. He also arranged to 
attend a meeting of the syndicate 
of French planters with Jean My at 
the Circle on 28 April after which 
he went with Jean to stay on the 
My plantation. He remarked in his 
diary that Mme. (Veuve) My and 
Jean were very kind to him. They 
were waiting for Jean’s boat to re¬ 
turn from Pentecost so that he could make the trip to Sakau Island on it. 

He departed in bad weather on 2 May and made the trip to Port Olry in good time, spending 
the night on board as he did not know anyone there. His friend and colleague of former days, Au¬ 
guste Harbulot, had died there in 1946. The weather was so bad it took two trips out from Port Olry 
before the inspection could begin and then Sakau was so wet and overgrown that he and two of the 
crew had to abandon the idea. He had arranged with the Captain of the boat 


Photo 88 Comptoirs Frangais des Nouvelles Hebrides in Vila taken about 1960 by 
Victor Borlandelli. This is in the Roland Klinger collection 'The New Hebrides: Postal His¬ 
tory &. Stamps’ at https://www.ro-klinger.de/NH/l-cpl960.htm 


to take soundings of the Bay for anchorage pur¬ 
poses. There is very good anchorage for large and small 
vessels at all winds except N. and N.W. and quite a 
good passage to the landing beach. The passage could 
very well be improved too by some blowing out of 
coral growth. 

Graham Kerr had gained a fairly good estimate of the 
extent of the island and they returned to the Mys’. He had 
earlier had high hopes for future development of Sakau 
which after this visit must surely have been lessened. 

On 8 May he accompanied Jean My to the Canal in a 
Weapon Carrier, probably left over from the American oc¬ 
cupation during the war. At Compagnie Frangaise des Nou¬ 
velles-Hebrides he booked his passage back to Noumea by 
Air France on 10 May. Jean took him to the plane and they 
stopped on the way at Burns Philp where Kerr exchanged 
his New Hebrides currency for a bank draft on Australia 
with the odd amount in Australian cash—a precious com¬ 
modity. He was back in Noumea the same day: ‘Glad to be 
home. It is a great relief.’ Jean My was expected by Qantas 
the following day. 

On 13 May news arrived that Carl Johnston had died 
in Sydney and his wife and daughter Betty were expected 
back shortly. Now began a hunt for another place for to live. 



Photo 89 May 1950 Anne with her paternal grand¬ 
mother Edith Cawsey in Kings Domain Melbourne 
on a visit from Sydney. Edith Cawsey (later M.B.E.) 
was founder and, at this time, superintendent of 
Moorakyne, a hostel for ‘mentally-retarded’ girls. 
Edith was esteemed for her pioneering work on 
mental disability in women and the importance 
of enabling these women to find employment 
amongst people their own age out in the commu¬ 
nity. Photographer Dawn Studios. 
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Eventually they arranged to rent Mme. Petit’s place, just vacated by the Governor’s married daugh¬ 
ter who was returning to France but finding that Mrs Johnston and Betty would not be back until 
9 June, their rental was deferred until later. They moved in on 1 June. 

On 16 May Graham Kerr received a letter from his lawyers telling him that they had received the 
notice of judgement brought down on 6 April by the court at Port Vila in favour of Societe Frangaise 
des Nouvelles-Hebrides. They wanted to see him as soon as possible to decide on his next move. On 
19 June he and Muriel Kerr went to Me. Bourdinat’s home. 

Here the three of us, Me. Bourdinat, Me. Lomont and I, had a meeting about the 
last SFNH case. I find the last rotten judgement was from the Court in Vila and we 
will now appeal to the Noumea court. I am very relieved as there will be some standing 
here under three Judges. Vila is a very rotten and corrupt set-up under one Judge and 
no doubt corruption is easy. 15 

M. Futgen, Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides director in Vila had told his Paris 
headquarters on 23 May that their lawyer Me. Bourgade and made a visit to Vila on 10 
May, returning the same day. He had put Bourgade in the picture re Sakau. He told him 
that Sakau was in fact ceded by the Kerrs to East Santo Plantations Ftd and that it would 
be well to know if a writ of seizure could be validly made on this island. Me. Bourgade is 
going to find out and try and identify this company—E.S.P. [East Santo Plantations], I 
told him it would be well to gain time and to keep in liaison with Ballandes. 

There is an element of doubt here, hike everyone else in the New Hebrides the Joint Court Fand 
Registry would have known what Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides was illegally trying to do to 
the Kerrs and this would in no way have made their task easier. 16 

On 24 May Graham Kerr wrote to Marcel Neveu asking about the health of Edouard Valette 
saying that he had sent their dividend from shares in Aux Galleries Centrales for the year ending 28 
February 1949, 31,093 Metro francs, but received no reply. He also wanted to know if there was 
anything that could be done from France to show up the corrupt doings of Societe Frangaise des Nou¬ 
velles-Hebrides. He wanted to know which way the wind was blowing. 17 

The reply dated 10 June came back on 19 June. Neveu was pleased to liaise between Valettes and 
Graham Kerr. Edouard Valette’s health was much improved, but: 

Regarding your claim against CGFH [taken up in 1930 by Societe Frangaise des 
Nouvelles-Hebrides ], Messrs Valette deeply regret to have to say that there is no longer 
now the slightest hope of reopening the discussion about the case. A sentence has been 
passed by the law court a very, very, long time ago [ 1937], now much too late to try and 
have a single word changed in its contents. French law provides that a certain period of 
time is allowed after judgement rendered to the parties, to accept or refuse the decision. 

As far as you are concerned, this time is now well over and nothing more can be done. 18 

He told Graham Kerr that Edouard Valette himself would be writing to him about ‘matters now 
in suspense’ meaning of course the shares in Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides he had bought 
from the Kerrs. He and his wife send their sincere good wishes. 

In fact Edouard Valette’s letter dated 6 June, arrived on 16 June telling him that his health was 
slowly improving. He asked for the last balance sheet so he could get some indication of the value of 
the capital. He wanted Valette’s shares sold as soon as possible. He then continued: 

Regarding the company with which you are having difficulties [Societe Frangaise des 
Nouvelles-Hebrides] it appears to me now to be sensibly directed and giving dividends. 
Unfortunately we see no chance of returning with success to the difficulties you had 
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with them about the dreadful faults of administration. Those responsible are now dead. 

On the other hand we are hopeful of ending the matter that we, on our side, have had 
with them. [SFNH’s refusal to hand over the erstwhile Kerr shares to Valettes under 
whose name they were registered.] 

He then warned Graham Kerr to be extremely careful not to mention his name (Valette) in con¬ 
nection with these shares under any circumstance. He said this is very important in view of facilitat¬ 
ing certain arrangements. These, as will be revealed later, are connected with Yalette’s shares in Aux 
Galleries Centrales with which Valette hoped to accomplish an exchange against the Societe Fran$aise 
des Nouvelles-Hebrides shares that he expected to be handed over to him. 

This was the first time Graham Kerr had heard that Charles Aupied was dead and, having been 
cut off from all communication with Julliens since the fall of France in June 1940, he also had no 
idea of what had happened to the shares in Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Flebrides they had bought 
from him. Hence on 5 July he wrote to Neveu for enlightenment. 

We sold some shares to Julliens ... I do not wish to make difficulties [for] them but 
I want to maintain our rights and holdings in SFNH, whether it is direct or through 
Valettes ... our affair is still going on, but in Noumea this time, and I want to show up 
the dirty business of that man Aupied. Joyer was not a Stavisky man but he failed to 
take a strong stand against the corruption. If you can see the Valettes, I would be glad 
to have early information from you about the matter. These people must be shown up 
even if it becomes and international scandal. They will eventually have to go before the 
British Court and I will show up the whole dirty business ... During my 50 odd years 
in New Hebrides I was always pro-French until this ... came up. 

Edouard Valette himself wrote to Graham Kerr on 29 July telling him that Marcel Neveu had 
been in contact. 19 

We have good news for you but it is necessary for both you and ourselves to show 
great prudence. We are rather surprised that you told Marcel that you did not know the 
object of our dispute with those you call the ‘Stavisky crowd’. We have carefully kept 
you up to date since the war ended. It is true that it began before the war started which 
is why we tried to recall to you what it is all about. 

It is a fact that the people you complain about—with reason—have obtained judg¬ 
ment against you, as a result of which you are fined legally several million francs. I 
underline legally because I know that morally you owe them nothing, but that un¬ 
fortunately does not alter the turn of events. You certainly remember that, some years 
before the war, the SFNH was taken in hand by the State which had decided that all 
‘bearer bonds’ had to be made ‘nominative’ in order for the holder to be present at a 
shareholder’s meeting. You chose us to represent you, so we presented them in your 
name. Unfortunately SFNH made difficulties that you were not a French subject, so 
we then declared ourselves as the owners of the shares. This was not accepted and the 
shares were frozen and we sued SFNH to have them released. 

The situation has always hinged on the following. If the Court ruled that the shares 
belonged to you, they could seize them as a down-payment on the sum they said you owed 
them. If, on the contrary, the Court ruled that they belonged to us, they would be saved. 

The court found in our favour but SFNH appealed, demanding to see our proofs. The case 
was put on hold from 1940-1945 but another enquiry has come before the court which 
once again ruled in our favour but this depends on no new facts coming to light. 
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It is thus necessary that we get rid of the shares and adjust our mutual accounts as 
soon as possible and that we—neither of us—remain in communication. 

Re the first, you should sell our shares in Aux Galleries Centrales at the best price 
possible and hold the money against the value of the SFNH shares we hold. In the 
meantime you continue to hold the letter of guarantee we signed some years ago which 
safeguards your interests and when our negotiations are complete you return the letter. 

Concerning Parts de Fondateur —Founder’s shares granted to Kerr Bros as big 
shareholders in 1927—SFNH, having gained a judgement against you, have cancelled 
them. 20 [ All underlining in the original.] 

He once again stressed that it was absolutely necessary that Graham Kerr be very circumspect in 
his utterances for some time after we have cleared ‘our mutual accounts’. 

It is no longer of use to fight against those formerly responsible. The main one 
whom you often name—Aupied—has been dead for a long time, which is good from 
a certain point of view—one less crook in business affairs. In fact, SFNH now seems 
wisely administered. It has declared dividends these last two years; shares valued at 
about 900F and Parts about 350F. 

He ended his letter deploring the fact that Kerr was no longer pro-French as a result of the dirty 
business they both knew about. He said that it was a pity to judge the whole race from the doings of 
one villain. He brought up the fact that he had encountered British crooks in his long commercial life 
but happily there were also many British people of Graham Kerr’s stamp. He ended wishing Graham 
Kerr and his family good health. He himself had been gravely ill from over-work, both physical and 
mental. He waited with pleasure further news which would now have to come via Marcel Neveu only. 

From this letter the difference in French and British attitudes stands out clearly. I believe Graham 
Kerr’s French friends, after the many financial scandals that had rocked their country between the 
wars had come, somehow, to accept such things—the Stavisky case which brought down the gov¬ 
ernment in 1934 being only one of the scandals. Graham Kerr, though he had certainly met with 
malpractice in business, had never before met corruption on such a scale. 

He had been used—in no underhand fashion—by the faction headed by Andre Joyer and 
supported by the Julliens to try and defeat one more financial scandal that was besmirching their 
country and, at the same time to help the shareholders of the bankrupt Societe Fran^aise des Nou- 
velles-Hebrides. Kerr’s long plantation experience and more especially his reputation for honesty were 
strong points in their case. In this way, he had unwittingly become caught up in French politics. 

It was a cunning way out of the difficulty on the part of French Justice to say that the judgement given 
against the Kerrs was given so long ago that it could not be altered. Graham Kerr’s good French friends as 
well as the French Government acted as if this were a purely French legal case which it was not. 

From the beginning Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides —the French State—knew that, by 
Condominium law, the case could only be heard in the Joint Court in Vila, which had been set up to 
try cases involving real estate in the New Hebrides between nationals belonging to the two partners 
to the Agreement governing the group. Des Granges, their lawyer on the spot, had told them they 
had no case and that it would be thrown out of the Joint Court if they brought it there hence, in 
February 1936, it was introduced instead in the French Court in Vila. As a British subject Graham 
Kerr knew he could not be summoned to that court and so did not appear and the matter went on 
and on from there. His French friends—knowing French law and with no knowledge of the special 
situation in the Condominium of the New Hebrides—were amazed that he had acted in what they 
considered to be such a casual fashion. Kerr’s behaviour was not casual but he had no idea of the 
strength and unscrupulousness of the enemies that were ranged against him. 
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Also, against him and of equal importance relative to outcome was the attitude adopted by his 
own British Condominium Authorities who, in order not to get into further strife with their French 
colleagues, unforgivably decided to turn a blind eye leaving Graham Kerr defenceless. It had continued 
from there and even now, 16 years and several judgements against him later—knowing that the French 
Supreme Court of Appeal in Paris had dismissed his plea as being too late—77-year-old Graham Kerr 
was determined against all odds and at ruinous expense to continue until his name was cleared. 

On 16 June Me. Jean Lomont told him that they had arranged for his Appeal to go before the 
Court in Noumea on a date to be fixed. Enclosed was a bill for 15,000F. 21 Kerr was now really pre¬ 
pared to fight. Fie told his lawyers why he had not turned up in the French court in 1937 which 
resulted in judgement in default being given against him. Fie had regarded the charge as so fantastic 
that he took no notice of it. This was a fatal mistake. If he had turned up and made a big fuss, British 
authorities would have been forced to act or lose face. All this had been forgotten in the passing of 
the years and he—regarded merely as a dishonest man who was refusing to pay his just debts—was 
determined to go back to the very beginning. 

Fie turned again to W.T. Robertson (Robbie) who had been employed on Turtle Bay when Au- 
doin took it and Mate Wulu over for the French. Robbie had accompanied Audoin while a thorough 
inspection of coconuts and cacao, horses and cattle, gates and fences were made on both plantations. 
In a statement dated 4 July 1950 Robertson concluded: 

Sometime after these properties were handed over to M. Yibert on behalf of CGFF1 
I personally saw fields of cacao entirely neglected and allowed to go back to bush. Farge 
areas of young coconuts were destroyed by cattle after fences were taken down by orders 
of Yibert. 22 

Graham Kerr gave Bourdinat and Fomont a detailed account of the case from the very begin¬ 
ning and on 7 July stressed the final clause of the Act of Sale he had placed before the French buyers 
9 February 1927 which stipulated that: 

elle prendre tons les biens presentement cedes dans I’etat ou ils se trouvainet le jour de 
I’entree en jouissance [they take all the properties at present ceded in the state they are 
found on entering into possession.] [And further] it is agreed that this Indenture shall 
be read and construed according to English law. 

Fie pointed out that 

inspection of the properties was made by Commandant Audoin on behalf of Aupied 
and Joyer before they accepted and took up the Option. Can we contact Commandant 
Audoin? It seems to me there has been a very serious miscarriage of justice and verdicts 
that have been given, run counter to all elements of justice in any country. 

It surely cannot be in French law that actual facts can be changed round at the will 
of the aggressors? If we were not represented in the first place does that justify distortion 
to build up a case? ... Are we responsible in any way for how the SFNF1 ran the prop¬ 
erties after taking over? Can we bring relative evidence before the court in the present 
hearing? We must maintain our rights and interests in SFNF1 which was a considerable 
part of the basis of sale. 23 

Whatever the Supreme Court of Appeal in Paris had said about the case being now concluded 
and that the original judgement still stood, Graham Kerr had other ideas. Over his dead body would 
they get away with this. Fie asked Anna Kollen, daughter of his now dead partner in the original deal 
Julius Petersen, to help him put into French the points he wanted particularly stressed for his lawyers. 
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On 11 July his brother D.H. Kerr, in Sydney following on Robertson’s statement on the same 
subject, presented the following: 

During May 1927 and following months up to early October 1927, I ... showed 
M. Vibert all over both properties and took complete stock in Stores, live-stock and all 
plant, ships, boats etc. in connection with working of these plantations. Owing to M. 

Vibert refusing to take any advice whatever in regard to running plantations, I left in 
October for Australia. I was informed on good authority that M. Vibert had neglected 
to keep several paddocks of young cocoa at Turtle Bay cleared of undergrowth, and al¬ 
lowed it to go back to bush. He also ordered fences to be taken down which protected 
young coconuts from cattle, with the result that a large area was destroyed. The same 
thing happened at Mate Wulu under his management. 

No stone would be left unturned to bring what had really taken place to light. On 20 July, Gra¬ 
ham Kerr in Noumea received the third notice from the French Consulate in Sydney that he was to 
present himself there ‘about a matter which concerns you’. It had been sent to Kerr Bros. Ltd office 
in Sydney which no longer belonged to the family. 

On 20 June the Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides director in Vila was in contact with Paris. 
He sounded frustrated in his efforts to track down ownership and value of Pilotin and Sakau islands 
and the real value of Aux Galleries Centrales shares. 

Public opinion is unanimous in attributing [Sakau] to the Kerrs... It is not impos¬ 
sible that the Kerrs, following the last judgement given in Vila are, discretely attempt¬ 
ing to liquidate their property in New Caledonia, and New Hebrides. 

As for their shares [in Aux Galleries Centrales ], bearer-bonds, no control is possible. 

As for the islands, a private agreement, not registered, puts them equally beyond our 
control .. .The case has been too long drawn out. It is time I believe, to finish with it, if 
we do not wish to have the shock of finding ourselves with nothing. 

Another piece of bad news for Graham Kerr’s opponents was that Ballandes in Noumea had not yet 
received authorisation from its headquarters in Bordeaux to ready itself for a seizure writ for the money 
to be placed in its hands after purchasing Sakau and its Aux Galleries Centrales shares from the Kerrs. 24 

That this correspondence must have crossed is revealed in the reply that came back from Paris 
on 4 July. 25 They noted that Sakau—the only one of the two islands of any value—belonged to East 
Santo Plantations. The Kerrs had bought Hog Harbour Plantation which included Sakau from the 
Thomas brothers for 17,000 pounds back in 1927 which, with Emile My as partner, became East Santo 
Plantations in October 1928. The Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides director in Vila had found the 
deed of sale in the Registry of the Joint Court. Paris wanted to know if the Kerrs still hold these shares. 
Could information be found in Australia about the Kerrs’ links with East Santo Plantations? 

Paris headquarters did not seem to know that East Santo Plantations had become Societe Kerr/My 
in 1935, with a small shareholding from the My family. For various reasons it was wound up in 1938. 
Some shares from the sale of Kerr Bros. Ltd in Sydney were invested in Kerr et Cie in Noumea in 1940 
to which was added money from the sale of Hog Harbour Plantation—with the exception of Sakau 
and Pilotin—in 1943 to Charles Graziani for 1,500,000F. The same year Kerr et Cie became amalgam¬ 
ated with Gubbay interests as Gubbay/Kerr et Cie which then became Aux Galleries Centrales. Hence 
much sleuthing would be necessary and Graham Kerr’s French friends were not prepared to help. 

The Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides’s Vila director was told in no uncertain terms that 
their lawyer, Me. Bourgade, in Noumea needed to know the situation and what could be made of 
it to their advantage. Ballandes headquarters in Bordeaux had been asked to ‘give all useful instruc- 
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tions to their company in Noumea’. The final question from Paris headquarters was, have the Kerrs 
appealed against the judgement given against them in Vila on 6 April? They had. 

Graham Kerr was now working closely with Me. Verges ‘as a friend’. On 2 August he had a ‘very 
important discussion’ with him about the Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides case and Mile. Col- 
lard ‘knowing English very well, translated for me’. He left with Verges the original sale document 
with its special clause and also a copy of the report on the plantations Fernand Largeau had provided 
to the prospective buyers back in 1927. 26 

On 10 August he met George Millar now manager of Kerr Bros. Ltd on his way by Qantas to 
New Hebrides and would have a proper meeting when Millar reached Noumea on the return flight. 
They agreed a visit to Maurice Dumbreville might prove useful. Dumbreville had been employed by 
Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides at Turtle Bay and Mate Wulu 1935-37 and had told Graham 
Kerr that no actual tree count was made by the ‘experts’ appointed by the French court in Vila in 
1936. In a letter dated 25 February 1944, Kerr to Me. Coursin: 

Some years ago I was informed by M. Maurice Dumbreville that he was acquainted 
with the fact of a tree by tree count at Turtle Bay making approximately the same as 
our own indication. He was manager of Surunda at the time of this count being made. 

This was not a count being made by those appointed by the Court, but by the SFNH 
people themselves and was kept quiet. 27 

On 14 August accompanied by Alfred Petersen—son of the late Julius Petersen—to interpret 
for him, they left Noumea to visit Dumbreville who now lived a little distance from Bourail in the 
direction of Houailou: 

Had a very favourable meeting and arranged to see Mr Dumbreville when he will 
be in Noumea soon for doctor’s treatment. He is not in good health but is quite alert 
and explained the silly business that took place while he was in charge of the Petersen’s 
plantation at Mate Wulu. 

This time, accompanied by Albert Petersen’s sister, Anna Kollen, Kerr visited Dumbreville on 
23 August in hospital in Noumea but did not like to trouble him much though he was not seriously ill. 

The Petersen family were involved in the case because of the sale of Mate Wulu and also had 
grievance against Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides. On 12 September, Graham Kerr called on 
Alfred Petersen to ask him to go through the Corbin de Mangoux report for anything he regarded 
as useful to forward their case. 28 He and Alfred had a long interview with Me. Bourdinat on 15 Sep¬ 
tember. Not speaking fluent French, Kerr was at a great disadvantage in stating his case and relied 
on friends to help him. 

On 26 September and Dumbreville now out of hospital, Kerr took him to see Me. Bourdinat to 
whom he gave ‘valuable information ... re the Vibert regime at Turtle Bay and Mate Wulu’. Mean¬ 
time his opponents had been busy too. On 29 August the Director General of Societe Frangaise des 
Nouvelles-Hebrides in Paris contacted its Vila Director telling him that their Noumea lawyer, Me. 
Bourgade had been ordered to take all possible steps to find Kerr possessions. He said that the Kerrs 
have again appealed and the hearing was fixed to be heard in Noumea on 10 October. 

What Paris headquarters had been told earlier in the year on 20 June and 4 July about Societe 
Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides being finally left with nothing, seemed to have been understood. 
Having had the occasion to talk with M. Des Granges about the Kerr case Paris has said that it will 
perhaps be possible to arrive at a settlement with the Kerrs. 29 

The costs occasioned by the case were already high and getting heavier and heavier, 
and, given the fact also that the Kerrs have succeeded in camouflaging the property they 
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might possess in Australia, we ask you to consider the idea of asking M. Des Grange’s 
opinion. We know that you will act with the necessary discretion to avoid offending 
our lawyer in Noumea, M. Bourgade and, on the other hand, not give the Kerrs the 
impression that we are prepared to abandon the case. 30 

And indeed they were not. The French Consulate in Sydney had been busy ferreting out any 
property the Kerrs had ever owned in Australia, going back to the agency they set up in Sydney in 
1902 when Macleod and Co. became Kerr Bros, and Co. They mentioned the formation of the orig¬ 
inal Kerr Bros. Ltd set up in 1909: 

At the time of the transfer to the new company, assets included lands at New Heb¬ 
rides, about three and half acres of land at Willoughby, business assets, goodwill and 
three vessels were taken over. Office premises were occupied at 132 Clarence St. Sydney, 
but a number of years later moved to York and Margaret Sts where it has since operated. 

For many years the Directorate consisted of Graham L.S. Kerr, Muriel Kerr, Ag¬ 
nes Kerr, Donald Hugh Kerr and Basil W. Perkins, but early in 1948 the shares in the 
company were acquired by Eastern Developments Pty Ltd, the directors then being W. 

Purvis, Alan D. Hudson and George D. Millar. 

In March 1949 a controlling interest in Eastern Developments Pty Ltd, was ac¬ 
quired by Palgrave Corporation Ltd... And since then Kerr Bros. Ltd has been contin¬ 
ued as a subsidiary of the latter undertaking ... George Millar who also acts as manager 
has declined to discuss the affairs of the company in any way. 

[It] is reported to maintain an extensive turnover in the exporting of merchandise 
to the New Hebrides, New Caledonia etc and imports island produce and in this way 
is stated to usually carry stocks valued at several thousands of pounds. 

Its affairs are capably administered and while its paid-up capital is not large, it is 
the [accepted] opinion that the capital available has all along proved adequate for its 
requirements. 

With the exception of G.D. Millar the directors of this company constitute the 
Board of Palgrave Corp Ltd... which has interests in several other concerns... 

G.D. Millar has been associated with the company under review for a lengthy pe¬ 
riod and prior to becoming Director had been Manager. All the directors are of good 
personal repute and business ability [underlined in the original]. 31 

What is said here demonstrates how occupied Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides had been 
in attempting to ruin the Kerrs and also provides a good potted history of Kerr Bros. The property 
referred to in Willoughby was the first Kerr family home for the members who had left New Zealand 
to follow Captain Macleod’s business interests in the New Hebrides and was sold circa 1913. 

George Millar was a ‘natural’ for the position of Director of the 1949 company. At the age of 15 
in 1926 he had applied for a job in Kerr Bros. Ltd firm and was accepted proving himself to be a very 
capable and trustworthy employee. I mentioned earlier in the chapter a visit he made to Noumea 
in August 1950 on his way to New Hebrides. There he would have been attending to clients in the 
same way as Graham Kerr had when the company belonged to the Kerrs. The name Kerr Brothers 
had been kept because of its good reputation with both British and French clients. 

Millar would have told Kerr of the ferreting visits he had been subjected to and his refusal to talk. 
Graham Kerr’s New Zealand relations were also subjected to the same spying to find out if he had 
property there. There is no mention in the diary of the Appeal to be heard in Noumea on 10 October 
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and in fact it did not take place. Graham Kerr had provided his lawyers, Bourdinat and Lomont, 
with all relevant documents including Corbin de Mangoux’s report of March 1930. All he could do 
was to await the outcome. 

On 11 October he went to see August Houchard again. He had been hoping to transfer New 
Caledonian francs through him (probably for New Hebridean francs) ‘but everything is so uncertain 
in the world at present, he is hanging back’. It would be many years before the French franc problem 
eased. 

Then on 14 December Me. Bourdinat notified him that Me. Arnold Daly, who had succeeded 
Me Bourgade in defence of the interests of Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides, had ‘written to 
us to talk of “transactions”. This is unexpected and we need to discuss matters. Could you come and 
see us on 16 December.’ Graham Kerr wrote in his diary on 15 December that he has had a letter 
from ‘Maitre Daly representing SFNH in the court case asking us to discuss matters. I think they are 
getting scared we will show up the dirty business, however we will go slow so as not rush into their 
arms’. In a confidential letter he wrote to Bourdinat on 18 December he did appear to entertain 
hopes that something might come out of the above-mentioned transactions: 

There should be a good prospect for French colonisation in the New Hebrides. 

With the present conditions of uncertainty in Europe there must be many people in 
France who would be glad to join in developing resources in the Pacific. Raw materials 
are badly needed all over the world. 

He then brought up the idea once again—which was utterly repugnant to Societe Frangaise des 
Nouvelles-Hebrides headquarters in Paris and a large part of their fight with him—that its head office 
should be in Noumea: 

A proper plan for colonisation should be worked out and it is possible native labour 
could be attracted under certain conditions ... The malaria problem was not as bad as 
it used to be. 

He told Bourdinat what he had already told the French Minister for Colonies back in 1936 that 
if headquarters were set up in Noumea ‘his knowledge of New Hebrides might be useful and I would 
be willing to join as a member of the Conseil.' He then mentioned that 

a considerable part of the lands held by SFNH came through Capt Donald Ma- 
cleod back in the last century and valuable land came through us in 1927. We were 
always pro-French but I am sorry to say that has had a rude shock with the corruption 
carried out by certain individuals over the past 20 years. However that only applies to 
... certain individuals, who may have no say in matters now. 

He concluded by asking Bourdinat would he ‘put forward a French colonising scheme with 
properly laid-out and controlled plans for practical developments of the good resources available? I 
commend it’. 32 

An article which appeared in the Bulletin du Commerce that very day must have inspired 
him. In it M. Bichon who represented New Caledonia in the French Parliament and was in 
the Pacific to evaluate the French colonies there, including New Hebrides, gave his views. By 
putting forward his proposal Graham Kerr was not helping his case—on the contrary. He was 
up against the French State and did not seem to realise it. His uncle Captain Macleod was not 
always pro-French. Macleod had had problems with Societe Fran$aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides 
and its predecessor Compagnie Caledonienne des Nouvelles-Hebrides, quite unknown to Graham 
Kerr who had never had work experience with his uncle. Macleod’s papers, which could have 
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enlightened him, had been burned in the 1920s by a young relation in New Zealand who did 
not recognise their value. 

Another matter he did not consider was, with the ending of the Second World War, a new era 
had commenced which did not encourage colonisation. England, France and Holland were singled 
out for criticism as colonialists. Moreover, new products were coming on the market that would 
make the production of copra—one of the most important trade products—obsolete. Seventy-sev¬ 
en-year-old Graham Kerr had become out of tune with the world at large. 

What would Me. Daly, a complete newcomer to the case, make of the Kerr matter he had taken 
over after the death of Me. Bourgade? At this time Graham Kerr, who was accustomed to being kept 
waiting, felt that this time he had the upper hand. But could he keep his cool? He was not without 
good friends in Noumea and France. Marcel Neveu kept in touch with him and his letters reveal the 
very uncertain state of France and the rest of the world at that time. 

What Neveu called the ‘man with the big stick’ that is the United States of America and ‘Uncle 
Joe’ Stalin were now in control. 14 December: 

Far too many speeches, far too little real action, seem to be the permanent policy of 
the ‘West’. In the meantime, Uncle Joe knows jolly well where he wants to go, and so 
far he runs his chess board as a real expert. Of course he never lends money to anyone, 
he does not squander the life of his nationals, yet he makes headway while the others 
remain just puzzled and keep asking him where on earth do you want to get? Perhaps 
God will tell him someday ... We recently heard about Australia making pots of money 
from wool... We French could take an example [from Australia] instead of wasting our 
time and our poor worthless currency on stupidities and then borrowing money from 
others. 



Photo 90 George, Anne and Katherine Cawsey are 
in the Adelaide Botanical Gardens, Saturday 28 Oc¬ 
tober 1950 on their way to England where George 
Cawsey was to work and study for a PhD. They trav¬ 
elled on the RMS Orion. In November 1947, Joyce 
Kerr had travelled from Sydney to England in the 
same ship. 


Neveu, while not mentioning any uncertainties about 
Uncle Joe’s intentions regarding the European countries that 
bordered the Soviet Union and what he did with recalci¬ 
trant Soviet citizens—as the news of his gulags was not yet 
common knowledge—did reveal the fact of France’s ‘poor 
worthless currency’ which was all too evident to Graham 
Kerr and the Kerr family whose fortunes had so drastically 
been caught up in it. 33 

The last day of 1950 found Graham Kerr on his way to 
Sydney on board ‘the dirty Neo-Hebridais. He noted that 
the family is somewhat ‘scattered this year’s end. M. and 
Margaret in Noumea; Nancy in Auckland; Muriel [Gem], 
and Graham [Fen Kerr] in Sydney; and Joyce in Fondon, 
while this “bird is on the water”.’ 34 The family member he 
did not mention because she no longer existed for him— 
Katherine Cawsey—was also in England with her husband 
and daughter, spending Christmas with Joyce Gillespie. 
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Endnotes 

1 See White Envelope No. 8. Michel Verges Letter File. The letter of the same date to the Kerr family lawyers 
in Sydney—Perkins, Stevenson and Linton re his sister Agnes Kerr’s estate—the Amokura Succession is also 
to be found here. 

2 The shares in Aux Galleries Centrales belonging to Graham Kerr, his brother D.H. Kerr and his sister Catherine 
Johnson plus dividends came to approximately 611,154,1 OF (sic). On 23 Dec 1950 Graham Kerr would 
authorize Michel Verges ‘to represent in his own name, the owners of2470 shares in Aux Galleries Centrales ’ at 
the next general assembly of that company. Verges was able on 4 April to send Perkins, Stevenson and Linton 
in Sydney 245 pounds Australian from Agnes Kerr’s deceased estate. 

3 Joyce, with her Scottish husband approved by my father, was now restored as one of the family. I attended 
Len’s wedding with my sister Muriel and my daughter Anne was flower girl but this could not be mentioned 
as I and my family, no longer existed. I have never fathomed my father’s reasoning. My husband was as an 
ex-serviceman doing exceptionally well in science at Sydney University and I can only think that my father 
did not consider that to be proper work. When angered—which was now all the time—he was an implacable 
enemy and, as I had chosen to stay with my husband, I too was wiped off, though I am sure that my father 
was well aware that my mother was in touch with me all the time. He was no longer the kind trusting man 
he was in my childhood. 

4 My father never discussed the case with his own children in Australia and the more paranoid he became, the 
more we wondered what he had done to be in such a predicament and it was not until after he died that I 
ferreted out the whole dreadful story. 

5 The real sticking point—unknown to Graham Kerr—was there from the very beginning: Aupied, director 
with Andre Joyer of CGFH, and director of SFNH and also of Compagnie Frangaise Immobilize des Nouvelles- 
Hebrides (CFINH) was an astute stockbroker whose sole interest lay in buying and selling real estate with 
big kick-backs to himself and to his parliamentary support. Graham Kerr on the other hand, expected the 
plantations he had sold and retained shares in, to be developed agriculturally; production being the way 
shareholders obtained their dividends. Leon Vibert, Aupied’s man on the spot, as local director in New 
Hebrides of CGFH, had allowed the properties to fall into ruin, as pointed out by Fernand Largeau in his 
1932 report. This was also reported by Corbin de Mangoux in 1930 (e.g. see Appendix 3 Kerr Brothers in New 
Hebrides Book 2). As a result of Joyer’s report and that of H. Rohr, the CGFH accountant who showed up 
Vibert’s wrong doings, and Graham Kerr’s accusations, Aupied in 1934, was removed as Director of SFNH, 
but only pushed sideways. Protected by the Minister for Colonies (Pierre Laval) he still maintained power. 
Joyer and his parliamentary support—many of them being shareholders—were, with the aid of the Julliens 
and the Mayor of Marseilles, fighting the French state decree of 1934, when the State bailed SFNH once 
again out of bankruptcy. The condition being that SFNH properties must be sold or leased and not developed 
agriculturally. Part of the Joyer party strategy was to use my father’s good reputation and experience to say he 
could reverse the situation and make the properties pay if the SFNH headquarters were in Noumea. Hence 
Aupied, to win his case, had to prove whatever it took that Graham Kerr was a dishonest man, not to be 
trusted, thus the case against him. See White Envelope No. 3 for both Joyer’s and Rohr’s reports. 

6 See G.L.S. Kerr 1950 Diary entry Monday 27 Feb. Any quotations quoted without source in this chapter are 
from this diary. 

7 See Paris Notebook No. 2, pp. 7-8. Notes made by me at the Outre-Mer Archives, Paris, from 71 APCSFNH 
Seriell. 12 April 1950. Affaire Kerr. Rough translation. 

8 See Outre-Mer Archives. APC SFNH Serie II, Affaire Kerr. Paris Notebook No. 2, p. 7. 

9 See Green Folder No. 1. Letters WT. Robertson to Kerr Bros. 1927-1928 plus parts of PMB MSS Series 
No. 50. W.T. Robertson. Papers 1927-1960. These matters and those that follow are described very fully in 
Kerr Brothers Book 2. 

10 See Folder No. 10 arranged in chronological order. Photocopies plus translations of material found by me 
in the Outre-Mer Archives Paris in 1983, 71 APC , SFNH Serie II No. 29, Kerr, Administrateur. Compagnie 
Generale Franco- Hebridaise en formation. Rapport du Commissaire aux Apports. F. Largeau. Paris 15 March 
1927. 

11 See White Envelope No. 4. Etude sur les Societes aux Nouvelles-Hebrides by Corbin de Mangoux (and Appendix 
3 Kerr Brothers in New Hebrides Book 2). Charge de Mission. Paris March 1930. He had been sent out to 
review the situation in 1929 by the Banque de L’Indo-Chine which had lent SFNH 7 million francs. 

12 I took a copy of this long document in the Outre-Mer Archives in 1983, APC SFNH Serie II. Affaire Kerr. 
Tribunal Superieur dAppel de Noumea, Memoire Ampliatif dAppel. Pour les consorts Kerr. Appellants. Mes. 
Bourdinat et Lomont. Contre la SFNH. Me. Bourgade. See Paris Notebook No. 2, pp. 82-96 and Paris 
Notebook No. 3 pp. 97-101. 

13 Same source as endnote 12. See Paris Notebook No. 2, pp.35-35 for handwritten copy of this document. The 
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Ballande firm occupied a permanent seat on the Board of SFNH in Paris. 

14 Same source as endnote 10. See Paris Notebook No. 2, p. 6 for handwritten copy of French document. 

15 In seeking to appeal to the court in Noumea my father repeated the mistake he made after the judgment of 
1937 when he agreed to the case being transferred to Noumea. Unlike New Hebrides, New Caledonia was 
purely French and took orders from the French State, which is what SFNH in fact was, leaving my British- 
born father even more unprotected. The French Court in Vila was able to get away with its corruption only 
because British Authority for reasons of political expedience, chose not to intervene. Perhaps if the case had 
remained in Vila they would have been forced to act. It was common knowledge in the Group that my father 
was being unfairly persecuted. 

16 Same source as endnote 10. See Paris Notebook No. 2, p. 4. 

17 For this and the next letter see Black Envelope No 1. Neveu Letter File. 

18 Maurice Valette was the brother who dealt with the Kerrs but he was away on business in North Africa, where 
most of their clients were, so Edouard Valette wrote back. 

19 See Black Envelope No. 3 Valette Letter File. 

20 In the original deed of sale, 1927, Turtle bay and Mate Wulu, plus valuable property in Vila had been ofFered 
at 15.000.000 F, price later reduced to 11,260,000F with issue of Parts de Fondateur to cover the difference. 
In addition the Kerr family paid 1,250,000F cash for shares in CGFH. Thus they were big shareholders. 

21 See White Envelope No. 3. G.L.S. Kerr versus SFNH documents. 

22 See endnote 18. 

23 See endnote 18. 

24 M Bonneaud—Ballande’s Noumea Director—was a friend of my father’s and would never have stooped to 
such a trick. His headquarters in Bordeaux had also shown its disapproval of Aupied and his depredations in 
the 1930’s. In fact Ballande’s refused to have anything to do with the dirty trick. 

25 See Paris Notebook No. 2, p. 4, Document copied from Outre-Mer Archives. 71 APC SFNH. Serie II. No. 
116. Affaire Kerr. 

26 For a copy of this report which is favourable to the Kerrs see Folder No. 10. Outre-Mer Archives. 71 APC 
SFNH. Serie II. No. 29. Kerr — Administrateur. 

27 See White Envelope No. 3. Kerr versus SFNH file. 

28 For the author’s notes on Corbin de Mangoux’s study see Book 2 Appendix 3 pp. 341-50. 

29 Gomichon Des Granges, SFNH’s Vila lawyer at that time, had been sent to Saigon in 1940 as a Vichy 
supporter. He returned the following year but was not permitted to practice law. At this stage he was running 
his plantation at Bellevue near Vila and no longer practicing law. He played a double game in the Kerr affair. 
He told my father SFNH had no case against him and at the same time told SFNH that he would help them 
in any way he could. 

30 See Outre-Mer Archives, 71 APC SFNH Serie II. Affaire Kerr. Confidential. For handwritten documents see 
Paris Notebook No. 2. pp. 3—4. 

31 I found this document written in English because errors might creep in if translated. It was provided to HQ 
SFNH in Paris by the Commercial Counsellor of the French Embassy in Sydney. It forms part of a long 
resume of the case provided to HQ by M. Lutgen, SFNH director in Vila 9 July 1952. See 71 APC SFNH, 
Serie II, Affaire Kerr. For handwritten copy see Paris Notebook No. 2 pp. 51-55. (Ironically Kerr Brothers 
Exports continues to exist in 2019 because of the good reputation of the original company and the Kerrs. It 
is now a subsidiary of Grove International Group. Attempting to trace the changes of ownership since 1950 
on the internet has proved difficult including finding details of how and when Burns Philp (a rival to Kerr 
Brothers throughout Katherine Cawsey’s books) acquired Kerr Brothers Exports and then how Kerr Brothers 
was then acquired by Grove International ed.) 

32 See White Envelope No. 8. Bourdinat/Lomont Letter File. 

33 See Black Envelope No. 3. Marcel Neveu Letter file. He wrote to my father in English. 

34 Completely left out of his reckoning was his daughter Katherine who, with her husband and 6-year-old 
daughter Anne, had just arrived in London to be met by Joyce and her husband. George had completed his 
Science degree [physics, first class honours ed.] and had been sent overseas for further experience with the 
possibility of doing a doctorate while he was there. My father’s diaries this year mention many sewing sessions 
to which he delivered my mother to Mrs Carl Johnston’s or Anna Kollen’s houses. Muriel Kerr sewed outfits 
for her granddaughters and evening clothes for her very impecunious daughter—me. My father must have 
known what she was doing but was implacable in his likes and dislikes. I had defied his authority and that 
was that. 
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rah am Kerr arrived in Sydney on Thursday, 4 January 1951. 

Well down between Newcastle and Sydney by morning with good weather. Made 
the Heads before 11 am and anchored at Watson’s Bay. The Dr came on board and 
passed the ship—We went on up the Harbour and I thought we would be going to 
some handy berth, but found we went up past Berry’s Bay and round to the next Bay 
down from Wollstonecraft. We berthed at a jetty there and took on coal. No chance of 
taking my things ashore from there, so I just had to wait. About 6.30pm we went on to 
Darling Harbour and went through Pyrmont Bridge to No. 58—a dirty place and as I 
have no place booked ashore, I am staying on board to-night. 

After dinner he went ashore to see if he could get a booking at either the Metropole or the Grand 
Central. No luck so he walked back to the ship—At least we are not rocking.’ The next day after 
being refused at both these hotels he was able at last to get a booking for one night at the Metropole. 
He had left his luggage at the Grand Central and, after great difficulty, managed to transport it to 
the Metropole in a taxi—‘It was really good to have room to get into.’ 

He lost no time going to Hornsby to see Hugh Kerr who had tried in vain the previous day to 
find out the movements of the Neo-Hebridais. A meeting was arranged for the following Monday 
between Graham Kerr, Hugh and their sisters Mary and Kate—all of them indicted in the Societe 
Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides case. 

Len and Judy Kerr were now living with a relation of hers in Glenbrook in the lower Blue Moun¬ 
tains and on 7 January Graham Kerr was taken there to visit them by Mr and Mrs Green, Judy’s 
parents, who delivered him back to Sydney at the end of the visit. 

The ‘business meeting’ with his family came off as arranged at which they probably discussed 
the latest moves in the case in which Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides defence was now in the 
hands of Me. Arnold Daly. Graham Kerr then went to see Huddart Parker Ltd about booking a 
passage to Auckland by the next ship leaving—‘They have a tremendous list but they have my name 
down and they promise to do all possible.’ 

Graham Kerr—uncomfortable with telephones—had the strange habit of never ringing to make 
appointments and hence finding the people he wanted to see were not home. This was the case on 
9 January when he went all the way to Hornsby to see D.H. Kerr. He left a note stuck in the keyhole 
of the front door and set off to visit his daughter Muriel who was at home. He had some parcels for 
her from her mother in Noumea. 

He was ‘trying to clear things up a bit’, meaning trying to sell the remaining land at the back of 
Kermadec for precious Australian currency, but he seemed to have no luck. On 18 January he took 
Len and Judy Kerr and Muriel and Dudley Bogg to dinner at the Normandie Restaurant, situated 
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not far from the Metropole where he was still staying. Huddart Parker had on 16 January told him it 
would find a place for him on the Wanganella to leave for New Zealand on 25 January 

He called in to Burns Philp’s office on 22 January to see Jimmy Burns and Joseph Mitchell who 
he knew from earlier times and then went on to Kerr Bros to see Louis Fricotte. There was a mix-up 
but Fricotte later came to his hotel—‘It was a kind action on his part as he came to give me some 
valuable information re the SFNH matter.’ 

I found out what this information was from a letter Graham Kerr wrote to Bourdinat and Lo- 
mont on 25 January. He wrote: 


I have just been told from a very reliable French source that... SFNH had no legal 
right to bring action against the Kerr family ... the legal time having elapsed before 
they brought the action. 

He referred to the Deed-of-Sale with its special condition which stipulated that the buyers take 
all properties at present ceded in the state they are found on entering into possession. He wondered 
how a French Court of Justice could pass over such a provision. 

There must be a supervisory body to deal with such blatant injustice .. .We had an 
approximate holding of 5 million francs (at that time the franc value was 125 to the 
pound sterling) and that has been frozen up for over 20 years with no return of any 
kind. The man Aupied who was in charge of SFNH brought the action for his own 
ends—that is to tie up our holdings and give us no say in the matter. If any French 
Court backs that up, then where is French justice? 1 



Graham Kerr had several more visits with Len and Judy Kerr, including dinner at her parent’s 
home in Mosman. After receiving a letter from his wife in Noumea he made several purchases on 
her behalf. She and Margaret were preparing to leave Noumea once again for Auckland for their sec¬ 
ond sojourn there. He left from Darling Harbour on 25 January, being seen off by Muriel, Dudley 

and their three children David, Roger and Lindsay—‘tre¬ 
mendous crowd with steamers flying everywhere.’ The boat 
reached Auckland on 29 January where, to his surprise, he 
was met by his youngest daughter Nancy who had leave 
from the hospital where she was training. 

First he needed to find somewhere to stay and then a 
permanent place for when Muriel and Margaret would ar¬ 
rive. Once again there was a family up-rooting, this time 
from Noumea. Muriel was to follow with Margaret, despite 
Margaret’s attractive position at the South Pacific Commis¬ 
sion and because of Margaret’s attachment to her mother— 
the family linchpin. Graham Kerr approached his cousin 
Madge Campbell who had a government job to see if he 
could get a Housing Commission house. For the time-being 
he could board at a place in Alfred St—‘The place seems nice 
and the board reasonable.’ 

As was his custom on arrival at places, he was here, there, 
and everywhere; visiting his relations, looking for a place for 
Photo 91 Nancy Kerr writes This is a photo of his family and> in between times, hunting down a person 

Shirley Dunlop my girl friend on the right, with Bev n j u r ■ i r' c r > 

’ r ’ b & called J no [sicj Grey re Sakau. 

Hosking who was my charge nurse when I was in „ , , . . . < ^r- tth 

. .. , , ... . On 14 February he went to the Auckland lown Hall to 

22A Auckland, and the silly looking individual on 1 

the left is me’ c 1951 attend a lecture given by Professor Rhodes about 
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a trip he made to Rus¬ 
sia with his wife last June 
and July and told what he 
actually saw himself. Rus¬ 
sia is making a wonderful 
recovery after the terrible 
destruction in the war, and 
cities and conditions are be¬ 
ing built up by vast effort all 
round. The tales put around 
by our countries about the 
horrible conditions of the 
people and their subjection 
to ruling powers is just pro¬ 
paganda. There is no war 
hysteria there as in America and more or less in our country and the living conditions 
are nearly equal to NZ which is rated as about the best in the world. 2 There are no 
strikes, and the people are contented and their advance all round is wonderful. The 
lecture was most interesting and the Town Hall nearly full. 

This was the beginning of the Cold War period—capitalism represented by the United States versus 
communism under Stalin. If ever a healthy scepticism about the merits and demerits of both systems 
was needed it was now. But extreme world conditions resulted in extreme views issuing from both sides 
and following years of personal persecution and a wish for a simple solution to the world’s problems, 
and his own, Graham Kerr was in no fit mental state to judge. His sisters Agnes, Mary and Kate had 
gone to Moscow in 1930 at the beginning of Stalin’s ‘reign’ and they came back in no way convinced 
that he had the answer. But Agnes was now dead and her restraining influence on her brother gone. His 
wife’s influence was simply to be there for him not to question his ideas—or his actions. 

Try as he might, he found no suitable place and the day of Muriel’s and Margaret’s arrival was ap¬ 
proaching. He was also trying to buy a French car, a Citroen, 
if their New Zealand agents could take payment in France. 

In that way he could diminish his intractable franc supply 
and conserve precious sterling. The Monawai was expected 
in from Sydney on 9 March and he had booked the fami¬ 
ly into a private hotel in Grafton Street a few days earlier. 

On their arrival Muriel and Margaret continued the search. 

Things became more pressing as the lease of the garage he 
had taken to hold things they did not take to Noumea at the 
end of their first stay in Auckland, would shortly expire. The 
family moved temporally into the Wentworth on 16 March. 

He wrote in his diary 14 March that he was ‘attending 
to Noumea matters’. This is when he wrote to his lawyers 
Bourdinat and Lomont about sulphur on Vanua Lava in the 
Banks Group which he thought was on Societe Frangaise des 
Nouvelles-Hehrides property: 

A serious shortage of sulphur supplies for fertilis¬ 
er requirements seems to be felt all over the world... 

Perhaps you, Mes. Bourdinat and Lomont, might put 



Photo 93 Easter 1951, c. 25 March, Katherine Cawsey 
in the not very salubrious kitchen at Prospect Road, 
Cove, Farnborough, England 
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the project in a friendly way before the SFNH administration, or before the French 
government direct. 

Getting no reply he wrote again on the matter on 30 June. This time he received an answer dated 
11 July. Tactfully his lawyers told him that the sulphur project interested them a great deal but hav¬ 
ing been told that your case against Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides is on the point of being 
settled (we think a decision will be given in August) we consider an approach to Societe Frangaise des 
Nouvelles-Hebrides on the subject would not be advisable. 

After what Graham Kerr had said when he heard that Me. Daly had requested an interview with 
his lawyers at the end of 1950, it looked very much as if the first advance was being made by Kerr not 
the Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides. This was a very bad move as Graham Kerr was completely 
obsessed by the idea that he, a foreigner and a British one at that, could still advance the fortunes of the 
Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides, thereby getting back the money his family had invested. 

By so doing he ignored his own advice which was to let Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides 
stew in its own juice. Also, as ownership of the land on Vanua Lava in the Banks Islands Group was 
being hotly contested by British subjects in the Condominium, a proposal for the Societe to mine 
sulphur there would be unlikely to raise Kerr’s stakes with his own British authorities if they heard 
about it. Graham Kerr was in a position that required much restraint but restraint was not his strong 
point. 

It was going to be a fight to the finish. On 6 April Daly wrote to M. Lutgen, Director Societe 
Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides, in Vila 

our opponent has just deposed his resume of the case. It is a torrent of words and I 
think he seeks to drown me under a flood of details which in my opinion have nothing 
to do with this case. From the lecture delivered by this copious resume it seems to me 
that the roles are reversed and it was Kerr who caused the lawsuit against the SFNH and 
more particularly against Vibert. Kerr feels malice towards him. 

I think it necessary to demolish this unfavourable opinion of SFNH which tends 
to be recreated by our adversary. 

Daly had compared the resume with the dossier of information provided to him by Lutgen: 

I think all the information could be given me by your headquarters in Paris which, 
thanks to its archives should be able to furnish me with the wherewithal to make an 
effective counter-attack. 

To this end he sent Lutgen a copy of the resume Graham Kerr had deposited with Bourdinat, 
asking him to send it to his headquarters in Paris. 

On 20 April Lutgen told Paris that the Kerrs have refused our compromise plan. He said ‘the 
door remains open, at least on our part and nothing prevents amicable discussion on the basis ar¬ 
ranged by us. These proposals have been made on the seal of confidentiality, that is to say neither Me. 
Bourdinat nor myself are authorised by the rules of our profession to state these proposals before the 
Court. I have kept you up to date on how the case is going and hope that in a month or two it will 
be decided in our favour by the Noumea court.’ 

He then wrote that Daly had sent him the resume of the Appeal put in by the Kerrs: 

I regret [the death] of Me. Bourgade, who was, alas, well up with the case in which 
Me. Daly seems somewhat overwhelmed. It is necessary to realise that the resume in 
question accusing M. Vibert and the SFNH is strange enough in itself; without doubt 
Me. Daly’s voluminous SFNH dossier is as complete as ours. I do not then see what 
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our defending lawyer intended when he wrote ‘I think all the information could be 
given me by your Societe’ s headquarters which, thanks to its archives, should be able to 
furnish me with the necessary means of attack’. 

The sole object in Lutgen’s opinion consisted in 

sweeping away matters irrelevant to the case and leading back to the facts and only 
discussing the costs. In fact only the question of costs is under appeal. It is easy to point 
out firmly that it is not a case about Yibert or SFNH but about the Kerrs [underlined 
in the original]. On receipt of your ideas on the subject I will contact Me. Daly. 

Meaning that what brought up the whole case in the first place, was irrelevant. On 10 May head¬ 
quarters Paris got back to Me. Daly. 

The Kerr’s lawyers appear to contend that the relevant statement of accounts de¬ 
manded by the judgment of 13 May 1943 and the decree of 28 May 1946, have not 
been submitted to the French court in Vila and that, in consequence, the decision of 
5 April 1950 is fundamentally flawed and is not justified. We asked you to send a tele¬ 
gram to M. Lutgen to find out if this is correct. 

We ourselves think there is nothing in it and it is just a matter of fixing the damages 
and costs due to SFNH. 

Headquarters was concerned that the case was now only being directed against G.L.S. Kerr and 
wanted it also directed at the beneficiaries of Kerr Bros. Ltd. 3 They drew Daly’s attention, as they had 
earlier with Des Granges, Rousselot and Bourgade, about the necessity of ‘taking out wherever they 
could be found all possible distraint measures’ [underlined in the original]. 

Things were being well and truly directed from Paris and it seemed that what they said had to be 
followed through, despite the fact that Des Granges and Rousselot had earlier pointed out that the 
Societe had no case. 

While these moves were going on in the background, life for the family in Auckland continued. 
On 27 March they 

had tickets for the first Television sessions to be shown in Auckland ... It was very 
interesting to see a man on the screen before us explaining everything, and introducing 
others to give talks on television, or playing violin or piano right before us. The whole 
thing was there right before us—the motions of the fingers on the violin or piano were 
as clear as you like and of course the sounds were all there too. Of course there must be 
a lot more to perfect in television but it seems to be wonderful advance. 

Next day he was able to let off steam in his diary about a talk he attended given by Dean Chan¬ 
dler about his visit to Europe as representative of New Zealand at the Peace Council which met in 
Berlin. 


He gave a very interesting talk without any ridiculous bias on the Peace movement 
all over the world to try and counter the warmongering going on by the Money Powers. 

Large audience and much cheering. [Wording as in the diary.] 

It was quite impossible for him to admit that he too had a bias. 

Then, on 4 May they moved into a place at One Tree Hill in Epsom even if they could only have 
it for three months. 
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Graham Kerr was not yet free of the Gus Petersen land dispute in Vila. On 23 May he was asked 
by Alfred Noel, then in Sydney—who had before the war bought the beachfront property inherited 
by Gus Petersen’s only child Joyce—to try to find her address in Auckland, as he was having prob¬ 
lems registering the property with the Joint Court in Vila. This Kerr finally managed on 27 July, 
finding her under her married name of Mrs O’Kane. He had never met her before. He arranged for 
her to see a Mr Noel Gaze about granting Power-of-Attorney to Mr Alfred Noel on 27 July. 

On 21 June he showed a Mr Sayers ‘a chart showing east coast of Santo and Sakau and another 
chart of Vanua Lava and the Banks Group. Vanua Lava has sulphur deposits, but not worked’. So 
he was trying to get others besides the French government interested, in an effort to sell Sakau to 
whoever would buy. 

On the same date M. Lutgen in Vila wrote to Paris Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides head¬ 
quarters that he had been in touch with Me. Daly who had brought him up to date on the case. This 
was at present being considered by the Court of Appeal in Noumea which they hoped would agree 
with the judgment earlier brought down by the French court in Vila with its heavy pecuniary sen¬ 
tence against the Kerrs. How to carry out the sentence was the problem. It was difficult to know how 
to validate the saisie-arret —writ of seizure—handed to Graham Kerr in 1939 involving the taking 
over of present and future property of the Kerrs in New Caledonia and New Hebrides. Following 
validation it would be necessary to seek recovery, presumably from Kerr Bros. Ltd Sydney in the 
Australian Courts. Me. Daly was also trying to find out the connection between the Kerrs and East 
Santo Plantations—a difficult task. 4 

On 30 June Graham Kerr heard from his lawyers Bour- 
dinat and Lomont that they did not consider it a good idea 
to broach the subject of sulphur with Societe Frangaise des 
Nouvelles-Hebrides as they were expecting the result of their 
appeal on his account shortly. 

He was now nearly 78 and feeling his age with stiff 
painful shoulders and an infected thumb requiring constant 
medical treatment. He was trying to find another place to 
put the family’s surplus belongings which might serve as an 
office for himself. The three-month occupation of their pres¬ 
ent residence was up and another place had to be found. 
Muriel and Margaret moved into Hawley Lodge near Khy- 
ber Pass, Auckland, while Graham had a room nearby in 
Castle Bar. As in Australia, after the war, there was an acute 
housing shortage that took years to put right. Graham Kerr 
must have often thought of the lovely home in Sydney he 
had sold so impetuously in early 1948 and wondered if he 
had done the right thing. But he was not one for soul-search¬ 
ing and the diary does not reveal anything. 

It was at this time that George Millar, whom he had taken 
on from school and trained to the job at Kerr Bros, in 1924 
came in for mention in the Pacific Islands Monthly (PI.M.) 5 

By now a familiar figure in the New Hebrides, Mr George Millar of Kerr Bros. 
Sydney arrived in Vila in August on one of his regular visits to the Group on behalf of 
his company’s interests and will spend his time between Vila and Santo. While in the 
capital, Mr Millar was the guest of the Condominium Treasurer, Mr George Hill and 
Mrs Hill. 



Photo 94 Muriel Kerr writes ‘taken at 16 Crescent 
Road Epsom Auckland New Zealand early in Au¬ 
gust 1951’ 
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Yet here was Graham Kerr wandering homeless between Noumea and Auckland as a persecuted 
fugitive and nobody seemed to know why. But George Millar did, and loyally supported the Kerr 
family, and so did the Hills. 6 Why the British Resident Commissioner and British Judge did not act 
to right a wrong that was known to everybody is a question to which I can find no answer. 7 Perhaps 
responsibility lay with the British Colonial Office and needed a head-to-head confrontation between 
the British and French Foreign Offices which the Colonial Office would be loath to arrange. 

This would be much in keeping with the Western Pacific High Commission policy for the treat¬ 
ment of British subjects, set in place from the very beginning of the Condominium Government 
of New Hebrides in 1906 in a ‘seeming’ spirit of Entente Cordiale between two countries. These 
countries had been at war with each other for centuries and Entente Cordiale was really not there. 
For Britain, her whole connection with a group of islands she did not want was a matter of political 
expediency and her nationals there suffered the consequences. 

Graham Kerr was becoming more and more obsessed with the financial ruination of his family. 
He thought that money and capitalism was at the back of it and that communism had the answer— 
and he thought this as the Cold War was creating a sharp severance between the two ideologies. 

Then, on 5 September, he heard the result of his Appeal, due in August but not handed down 
until 4 September. His lawyers Bourdinat and Lomont had pleasure in writing to him that the Tri¬ 
bunal Superior d’Appel in Noumea had handed down its judgment ‘which accords you great satis¬ 
faction’. They continued that it would be unreasonable to have expected that your opponent would 
have been adjudged entirely at fault 

for it is certain that there was an appreciable difference between the number of trees 
in the different statements. But they had feared that the judgement of the Tribunal in 
Vila against you would have been confirmed. 

...we have made every effort to fight for your interests and have pleasure in an¬ 
nouncing that the Tribunal has after close study of the question fixed in the end on the 
sum of 300,000 francs amounting to the damages and interest which you have to pay. 

By now the total sum being demanded by the Societe Fran$aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides equalled 
more than 14 million francs: 

We have made an effort to fight this monumental demand in your best interests 
and we have the pleasure of telling you that the Tribunal has, after close study of the 
questions raised, fixed finally on the amount of damages accruing to you (in addition 
to interest). Further you have been sentenced to pay costs. 

As you can see you have done well, in the first place by appealing against the judge¬ 
ment of the French Court in Vila ... There only remains to complete the procedure and 
decide the cost of fees. Would you oblige us by giving us as provisional supplement, a 
sum of 100,000 francs. 8 

Despite the ‘pleasure’ his lawyers Bourdinat and Lomont took in writing to Graham Kerr of the 
Noumea judgement—and as might be expected even from a rational person—Graham Kerr was in 
no way pleased. In fact he was very angry. 

I am astonished that any Court in the world could pass any damages whatever, in 
the circumstances of this case. It is purely and simply another Dreyfus case. 

And to think that he himself had agreed to his case being transferred to Noumea instead of Vila 
where it should have been heard by the Joint Court. He refused to let pass that the Court of Appeal 
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had once again brought up the tree count. He again brought up the special provision of the Acte de 
Vente which made the buyers responsible for what they signed for on entering into possession. They 
had three months option to check the irremovables on the properties which included trees. That was 
their business. The only concern of the sellers—to meet and dispose of the moveable goods—was 
done later with no complaint from his opponents. 

‘The whole thing is just built up by ... Aupied, and yet French Courts pass these criminal actions 
as justice’. He then went into the fact that the sale price had been lowered from 15 million francs to 
a little over 11 million 

to retain interest by Parts de Fondateur in what we thought was a straight forward 
matter of business and development in New Hebrides. We also put in 1.25 million in 
cash for shares. Notwithstanding this help in building up the Societe ... we have not 
had one franc return on our considerable value. Surely there must be some rights re¬ 
maining to individuals against such brazen trickery? 

He then asked his lawyers how they could ‘just accept such blatant injustice’. 

That straight forward deal of ours took place over 24 years ago and many of those 
concerned are now dead... Here is a Societe that could have been of very great impor¬ 
tance in the Pacific, now gone back to nothing by corruption, pure and simple ... I will 
await your reply before taking steps to show up this injustice ... Perhaps we could bring 
it up at the International Court of Justice at the Hague. 9 

His lawyers’ reply on 16 October expressed regret that Graham Kerr was not satisfied with the 
verdict. 


We have however learned that the Judges made a distinction between the property 
of Kerr and that of Petersen [Mate Wulu]. No guarantee [of tree numbers] could be 
given for this property and it is a very important point. 10 As for the first property—Tur¬ 
tle Bay—we pleaded that no definite figures were given only ‘about’ and that the Kerrs 
had not only sold trees but a complete plantation with all its inclusions— universalite 
[entirety] and the word was not knocked back by the Court. 

Not mentioned but part of the deal was very valuable property in the centre of Vila, the old 
Kerr Brothers store and the house behind it. His lawyers then explained that by not appearing in 
the French Court in Vila in 1936 to answer charges it had looked as if he was trying to avoid the 
consequence of his actions. 

We do not say that you did wrong in taking this position but we think your 
attitude has resulted in the belief that you fear a judgment by law. Likewise the 
letter you wrote to the French Resident protesting about the case on 28 Novem¬ 
ber 1932 has certainly prejudiced your cause before the French judges ... Further 
the observation which you made at the reunion of the Conseil [Societe Frangaise des 
Nouvelles-Hebrides ] ‘ vous etes forclos has been interpreted as a cry of triumph and a 
challenge to begin a lawsuit. 

We have denied this but the awkward position which was produced has not dis¬ 
appeared. About the special condition in the Acte de Vente the Judges thought that the 
Kerrs should have been present at a special tree counting inventory which they did not 
attend. 11 
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But in spite of everything, we think that you have come out of this lawsuit with a 
minimum of injury and we would never have dared to hope that the damages should 
be fixed at such a low rate ... When you learn of the judgment which you will be told, 
you should let us know what you think ... As to an appeal to the Court of Justice at the 
Hague we do not think that an appeal would be admitted as it is a question of private 
interests. 12 

When Graham Kerr read this he must have despaired at being caught in what seems to be an 
endless loop. Despite all documented evidence from many sources to the contrary he, who was noted 
for his honesty in business, had been branded as a trickster—something that fitted his opponents to 
a tee. I feel too that there is a racial bias here—a foreigner interfering in French affairs. 

To deal first with his threat to take his case to the International Court at The Hague: was this a 
private case or was it one between Britain and France as members of the unsuccessful Condominium 
Government of New Hebrides? Was Graham Kerr just the meat in the sandwich in an unspoken 
conflict between the two countries which could not be brought out in the open? 

Bourdinat and Lomont in their Appeal had gone in detail into every aspect of the long-drawn- 
out case, showing that from the very beginning there was an atmosphere of violent hostility between 
Mr Kerr and Mr Vibert. Corbin de Mangoux’s report showed that Yibert’s attack on Mr Kerr was 
unfounded and the reason the affairs of Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides had not prospered 
was the fault of Vibert, appointed local Director by Charles Aupied in Paris, incompetent, autocratic 
and deaf to the advice of experienced people like D.H. Kerr and W.T. Robertson. The tree count 
‘ploy’ brought up 9 years after the sale of the properties was only a pretext by Vibert to revenge him¬ 
self on Mr Kerr. Vibert was removed from the directorship in 1937. 

Documents revealing the abuses of Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides Conseil in Paris were 
brought up and others showing the support of Andre Joyer and the Julliens in Marseilles who both 
regarded Mr Kerr as a clear thinking, honest Administrator. The accusation against Vibert raised by 
the Societe s local accountant, H. Rohr, and the pronouncement of M. Ernest Lafont—a Parliamen¬ 
tary Deputy—who on 5 and 7 July 1935 said we must once for all stop high level civil servants who 
appear to serve the State but betray it, were both brought up in documents provided by Graham 
Kerr. And he provided another one dated 28 August 1936 which M. Jullien had written to Mr Kerr, 
hopeful that these documents should sound the death knell of Charles Aupied. Which it did not as 
Aupied was protected by Pierre Laval, the Minister for Colonies at that time. Aupied lost the job of 
director Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides but continued in power under cover. 13 

It is obvious that the Societe in Paris had been all too successful in painting an unfavourable im¬ 
age of my British father to some French nationals in its colony of New Caledonia. Perhaps the very 
vehemence of his denials of wrong doing were seen as evidence of guilt not innocence. Conseil in 
Paris had been very astute in the careful selection of documents sent to its lawyers. In a case which in 
no way concerned New Caledonia but the New Hebrides, ruled by a joint Condominium of Great 
Britain and France, local New Caledonian ignorance was an asset. 

I need to repeat certain points here, all of which have been dealt with in detail in earlier chapters. 

Graham Kerr’s failure to appear in the French Court in Vila was not because he was afraid of 
French justice, but because he was a British subject and, as the point in dispute was real estate in the 
New Hebrides, by Condominium law that suit could only be heard in the Joint Court. At that time 
he was charged in default and condemned to pay 3 million francs in damages. 

The question was lack of trees on plantations for which the first payment was made in March 
1927, the final legal Conveyance being made without mention of tree count and signed by the 
Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides lawyer, Marcel Coursin 14 , in the British Residence under 
British law, on 11 October 1928, the Kerrs being represented by F.E. Wallace, their lawyer. 15 In 
1930 the plantations bought in 1927 and two others were amalgamated with Societe Frangaise des 
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Nouvelles-Hebrides of which the stockbroker Charles Aupied was Director. The plantations had failed 
in the meantime because of bad management by Leon Vibert who had no knowledge or interest in 
production, was never there and spent up big on other things, 

Graham Kerr, a member of the Board, representing the large shareholding of the Kerr family, 
attended the annual meeting of shareholders in Paris on November 18 1932 and seeing large sums 
paid out to Aupied on the balance sheet queried them at the meeting. He had previously consulted 
with Raoul-Duval, also a Board member, who ran an agency at Le Havre importing French produce. 

Having a Scottish grandmother, Raoul-Duval spoke fluent English and could help Graham Kerr 
who could understand spoken French but could not speak it. He gave Raoul-Duval a copy in English 
of what he wanted to say about the non-production of the plantations, supposedly because of lack of 
trees at Turtle Bay plantation. The copy included the special clause of the Acte de Vente which stipu¬ 
lated that the buyers accepted what they received when they entered into possession. 

At this time Kerr did not know that Raoul-Duval was a member of Aupied’s group. Raoul-Duval 
was given the right to all products coming from the plantations for sale in France—whereas the Kerrs 
used the firm of Jullien in Marseilles as their agent. To Graham Kerr’s amazement, Raoul-Duval told 
the gathering of shareholders that Graham Kerr had tricked them and that he was crowing that they 
could do nothing, saying T7 est trop tard, vous etes forclos —‘It is too late you are foreclosed.’ If it 
was not so terribly wrong—it would be funny. What the angry Graham Kerr said—and it is in the 
written record—is ‘It’s not true’—in English—which is exactly what he would have said, having no 
French. 16 Being in no way given to such wily stratagems in his own business dealings and in a foreign 
environment, he was completely outclassed. If ever he needed the bilingual Edward Jacomb defend 
him it was at that moment. 

Headquarters in Paris dredged up from the past only what suited them. All the other evidence— 
incessantly brought up by Kerr and his lawyers, which Daly called ‘a torrent of words’—was com¬ 
pletely sidestepped. 

Absolutely refusing to believe that the family’s big investment in the Societe Fran^aise des Nou¬ 
velles-Hebrides was gone for good, Graham Kerr wrote again to his lawyers Bourdinat and Lomont 
on 15 October 1951 about the sulphur deposits on the Societe s property on Vanua Lava in the Banks 
Group. 17 Once again he said he would be prepared to set up and control the exploitation of these 
valuable properties on behalf of the Societe ‘but headquarters would have to be in Noumea, not in 
Paris’. 

The French government had been paying out money to the always cash-strapped Societe to regis¬ 
ter its claims against the Kerrs in the French court in Vila. This was money that should have gone to 
the French part of the Condominium administration. In return the Societe had handed over owner¬ 
ship of several of its properties to the French Government. 

Kerr’s proposition was absolutely contrary to French Government policy; including the idea of 
putting himself as a foreigner in charge of a French operation. What Graham Kerr was after was a 
fantasy. Colonisation, which he still advocated, had become a dirty word. Where could he turn for 
help? On 29 October he posted a letter to his brother D.H. Kerr in Sydney to be forwarded to Dr 
Herbert Vere Evatt, Leader of the Federal Opposition. 

On 22 November Evatt wrote back to D.K. Kerr acknowledging his letter and the included letter 
from Graham Kerr. Evatt had had been Minister for External Affairs during the war and wrote: 

I would suggest that your brother place the matter before the Department of Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs, Canberra, with a request that representations be made at the appropriate 
level by the Australian Government. 

If you were to send full particulars of the case to the Secretary of the Department of 
External Affairs, Canberra, it could be suggested that steps be taken to have the matter 
fully investigated by the Australian Embassy in France and the Departmental legal offi- 
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cers would no doubt advise as to what further steps could be taken under international 
law to safeguard the interests of an Australian citizen. 18 



Photo 95 Katherine Cawsey in Germany for a month 
where she was visiting her penfriend Inge Kunkel. 
Inge lived in Rinteln with her mother, her partner 
Botho, his mother, and his half-brother Udo who 
is in the photo. 9 September 1951. They are on the 
steps leading up to the statue of Hermannsdenk- 
mal (who fought off the ancient Romans), in Det- 
mold near Rinteln (ed.) 



Photo 96 Katherine and Anne Cawsey at the station 
in Hanover leaving Germany to return to England on 
13 September 1951 


On 3 December Graham Kerr, in Auckland, wrote to his lawyers in Noumea: 

Regarding the SFNH. I have important information for you. The matter will be 
gone into by the Australian Government to safeguard the right of Australian citizens... 

I have not been very well lately with all this worry, but I hope to go to Noumea early 
in the New Year to get all necessary details for the Australian Government investiga¬ 
tion ... Could you tell me if Aupied is still alive and who is in charge of the Societe in 
Paris? Does Etablissements Ballande control the Societes movements in New Hebrides? 

If Aupied is dead, it may not be desirable to show up all the corruption carried out by 
him but our interests in the Societe must be safeguarded and accounted for from the 
time of the formations of the CGFH in 1927... Can this holding [5 million francs] be 
just wiped out at the whim of... Aupied? Impossible. 19 

The outcome of his approach to Evatt remained to be seen. Evatt no longer enjoyed the power 
he had in the wartime governments of Chifley and Curtin. 

One piece of good news came his way on 7 November when Muriel Kerr at last managed to 
get a place for them to live at Epsom, even if only for nine months. She and Margaret had been 
boarding in one place and he in another which he hated. They were in the new place by 1 December, 
Graham Kerr’s relations gathering around to get them settled and there was a party to celebrate on 
9 December. 
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On 14 December he wrote to Marcel Neveu in France: 

This is from the four of us in New Zealand; my wife, self, Margaret and Nancy. I 
do hope things will take a better shape in the world in 1952—it is badly needed ... 

How are things in France? ... Really our world is wonderful if we only used the natural 
resources for good and not destruction. I hope we will take the right road. 

From which it will be seen that he was an incurable idealist. 

The answer came back on 29 December. Neveu imagined that Graham Kerr in New Zealand was 
much better off than living amidst ‘European excitements’: 

The great majority of the French just man¬ 
aged to pull through 1951 but they now won¬ 
der what the coming year has in store for them. 

About six out of ten of our nationals make the 
equivalent of twenty [pounds] sterling a month 
and when all expenses are covered there is not 
a single tanner’ saved. This is what happens 
when the rule is to hght for peace by preparing 
for war. What remains to be seen is, if it is real¬ 
ly wise to go ‘broke’ first. 20 

The Cold War was hotting up and Neveu was wisely 
somewhat sceptical. 

1951 ended with Muriel and Margaret Kerr staying up 
to see it out but Graham Kerr went to bed at 10pm. It had 
not been much of a year to think back on. 



Photo 97 Nancy Kerr in Auckland 1951 
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Endnotes 

1 See White Envelope No. 8. Bourdinat and Lomont Folder. 

2 My father, who did not believe in God, always called New Zealand which he had left fifty-seven years earlier 
‘God’s Country’ which, by the laws of contrariness, made his children prefer Australia. 

3 The second Kerr Bros firm was established in Nov 1928 immediately after the previous firm was legally 
terminated. The terminated firm, also called Kerr Bros, dealt with the property that was sold to the French. 
The second firm was concerned with quite dilferent matters and its beneficiaries could not legally be indicted. 
Since 1948 the second Kerr Bros Ftd no longer belonged to the Kerrs, having been acquired by the Australian 
firm Eastern Developments Ftd. It is a pity the French did not try to take Eastern Developments over, but 
they were too astute. The French knew that the whole case would then have become exposed to the Australian 
press, and no longer kept furtively under wraps. 

4 See71 APC SFNH Seriell. No. 116. Affaire Kerr. For my copy see Paris Notebook No. 2, pp. 2—3. 

5 See Pacific Islands Monthly, Sept 1951, p.20. ‘New Hebrides’ From Our Own correspondent. 

6 The Commercial Attache of the French Embassy in Sydney sent M. Futgen a memo written in English about 
the Kerr properties in Australia which he forwarded to Daly on 24 Sept 1951. Paris seemed to be impatient 
at how long it was taking to bring the affair to an end. Futgen told HQ that the bad state of health of Me. 
Daly seemed to be the cause of his lack of interest in the affairs of SFNH and that he would soon pull himself 
together. Was Daly, in spite of his bluster about the torrent of words directed at him in my father’s resume of 
the case, getting cold feet? George Millar, Manager of Kerr Bros, for its then owners, always refused firmly to 
discuss the affairs of the company in any way. 

7 It seems possible that the British Court could only become involved in the case at the direct request of 
Graham Kerr or his lawyers. There is little indication throughout the books that they ever made such a 
request (editor). 

8 See White Envelope No. 8. Bourdinat and Fomont Fetter File. Fetter given in rough translation. 

9 See endnote 8. 

10 From this, there would later be a lawsuit by lulius Petersen’s son Albert, initially helped by my father, which 
would result in damages being granted to the Petersen family. 

11 This was a ploy set up in April 1927 by Audoin and Vibert to try and force D.H. Kerr to attend a meeting 
to work out tree figures about which Vibert and Audouin had not been able to agree, altering the count 
several times and never taking into account the final production figure given on the sale document, which 
was accepted without demur and which figure could never have been reached with the tree count they finally 
came up with. If they could have forced D.H. Kerr’s attendance they could have said this meeting invalidated 
the original agreement of Feb 9 1927 with its special clause following three months option to examine for 
themselves what they were buying. 

12 See endnote 3. 

13 I found this very long and detailed Appeal dated 27 March 1951, presented by the Kerr family lawyers— 
Bourdinat and Lomont, to the Tribunal Superieur d’Appel in Noumea, in the Outre-Mer Archives in Paris 
in 1983. See 71 APC SFNH. Serie II. Affaire Kerr. For handwritten copy of this document see my Paris 
Notebook No. 2. pp. 82-96 and Paris Notebook No. 3, pp. 1—11. 

14 The production figures which were based on tree numbers were never brought in to question by the buyers. 

15 This was the document which so upset Me. Rousselot, SFNH lawyer back in 1939, who had never seen it 
before and who said that if Professor Hamel in Paris, who advised SFNH’s Board of Management, meaning 
Aupied—had seen it, he would have told them they had no case against the Kerrs. Graham Kerr and Audouin, 
acting for SFNH, signed a previous, supposedly final, agreement on 28 August 1928 which also made no 
mention of trees. The French then knocked the document back, saying that Kerr’s Power-of-Attorney had 
expired, which it had not, and they refused to pay out the final money for the sale. He too found that 
his lawyer F. E Wallace had mistakenly included property on Mae Island that had been sold back to the 
Islanders in 1913. Thus, he had a new Power-of-Attorney drawn up in Sydney and the final conveyance of 
the properties sold to the CGFH and signed by SFNH lawyer—Josef-Marc Coursin—was legally completed 
under British law in the British Residence 11 Oct 1928. This is the document that SFNH in Paris played 
down, only ever referring to the agreement of 28 Aug which they themselves had repudiated. 

16 See 1932, Book 2, Chapter 13. 

17 See White Envelope No. 8. Bourdinat and Lomont Letter File 15 Oct 1951. 

18 For copy of the letter see White Envelope No. 3. Separate SFNH case papers 

19 See White Envelope No. 8. Bourdinat and Lomont Letter file. 3 Dec 1951. 

20 For both the above quotations see Black Envelope No. I Marcel Neveu /G.L.S. Kerr Letter File. 
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Chapter 13 1952: Revealed — The Plans 
Thought up in Paris to Counter Kerr’s Appeals. 

T he year started with Graham Kerr in Auckland awaiting a reply to the letter he sent to his law¬ 
yers Bourdinat and Lomont on 3 December 1951. He was angered at the latest judgment of the 
Noumea Court of Appeal and preparing to go to Sydney and take up his case with the Australian 
Government if necessary. 

The answer, dated 14 January, came back on 22 January: 

We understand perfectly that you have been set back in your hopes of triumphing 
completely over the SFNH but because of the evidence the Judges had to deal with, 
we think that complete victory was impossible and, as we have told you, it is apparent 
to us that the decision of the Court of Appeal, 4 September 1951 limits damages to a 
maximum. 

Your adversary pointed up the fact that from the very beginning you did not 
oppose the case [in 1937, in Vila, when Kerr did not put in an appearance], which 
allowed it to be inferred that you did not believe in the strength of your cause. Also, 
your [D.H. Kerr’s] refusal to take part in a French inventory [held April 1928] to 
ascertain the number of trees on the plantations could carry the belief that you feared 
the result. 1 

We have done the impossible to destroy these arguments and we have also protest¬ 
ed energetically against the accusation levelled against you to have uttered the famous 
words vous etesforclos, but our protestations have not been accepted. 

They thought Graham Kerr could not seriously have expected a more favourable result. 

It is natural with your beliefs and the strong feeling, that you have been the victim 
of the swindler that Aupied was proved to be, that you dream of taking your case before 
all possible courts and, even before the English authorities, but such a course appears 
to us hazardous. 

Me. Daly [lawyer for Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides] asked us if you would 
be disposed to comply with the judgment in a friendly way and we replied to him in 
the negative. You should protest energetically and send us the documents that prove 
your case. 

They thought that they had earned the money Graham Kerr had paid out to retain their services. 
They had learned that Aupied had died about 2 years ago in 1950. 

Graham Kerr had asked to be told the exact current situation of the Societe Frangaise des Nou¬ 
velles-Hebrides and was told that he should address headquarters in Paris: 
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You, incontestably have the right as beneficiaries of Parts de Fondateur [Founders 
Shares] to know what has happened to the SFNH. 2 

At hearing from his lawyers a rehash of the lies which had led to his removal from the Board 
of Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides twenty years earlier in 1932 Graham Kerr must have de¬ 
spaired. 3 Fleadquarters in Paris had not come clean with its lawyers, holding back vital information 
and, from the very beginning, acting as if the New Hebrides was a purely French colony and which 
British Authorities should have given them to understand was not the case, but did nothing. 

In Paris in 1932 he, as a British shareholder in a French company located in New Hebrides, had 
been at the mercy of French shareholders in the same company who had a very sketchy idea of the 
constitution of a place governed jointly by Britain and France in which a Joint Court dealt with dis¬ 
putes between the nationals of the two countries, which meant that the British national Kerr could 
not appear in a French court and thus did not answer the summons. 

The shareholders lack of knowledge was astutely worked on by the people whose financial depre¬ 
dations Kerr had showed up, and not speaking French he was not able to refute the lies which led to 
the shareholders agreeing to his being thrown off the Board. Disgusted, he had immediately left for 
London where Andre Joyer who knew what was happening and was his friend sent him a copy of the 
proces verbal of the fateful meeting of shareholders that led to his removal. Joyer suggested strongly 
that he see a good lawyer at once. Unfortunately the copy did not arrive before he left for home. 

If only the bilingual Edward Jacomb with his joint degrees in French and English law and expert 
knowledge of Condominium law had been available, but he had now retired from the practice of 
Law in favour of Medicine. He was exactly the man required. If only his good friend, Emile My, was 
still alive. But he had died in 1931. My in all innocence had introduced him to Charles Revel French 
Inspector General of Colonies who was in New Hebrides in 1922. This had led to the offer of sale 
of Turtle Bay plantation to the French. The sale came about because Kerr, as a British subject under 
British Condominium rules, could not get foreign labour to run the plantation. My had helped him 
greatly in the initial proceedings. 

Fernand Largeau, with his long experience of the New Hebrides and strong support of Graham 
Kerr died in 1931 just after returning from the Group and before he could give evidence of Vibert’s 
dishonesty and maladministration. 4 

Joyer was right; a good lawyer was urgently needed. Kerr, not knowing Joyer very well, was 
disgusted at the treatment he received. Kerr, who had in good faith invested heavily in Compagnie 
Generale Franco-Hebridaise in order to give encouragement to other shareholders—instead of selling 
outright as he intended—had had enough. He had never before met such blatant malpractice and 
did not then realise what he was up against. 

He returned to Australia, calling on his agents at Marseilles, T.H. and E.D. Jullien, on the way. 
He told them what had happened and they took up his cause and would later try and help him clear 
his name while, at the same time, revealing to Kerr another financial scandal in France. 5 In this way 
Graham Kerr became involved in French politics which may have been why the British Authorities 
in New Hebrides was loath to help him against their Condominium partner and Societe Frangaise des 
Nouvelles-Flebrides was essentially controlled by the French government. 

Graham Kerr must have been pondering his next move when he answered Bourdinat’s and Lo- 
mont’s letter of 14 January. He told them on 4 February that he had not been very well and that his 
departure from Auckland for Noumea would be delayed. 

However, I expect to leave here towards the end of March, will require some time 
in Sydney and will probably go to Canberra to see the Attorney-General before going 
to Noumea. Perhaps you would send me a certified copy of the Acte de Vente to care of 
my brother, D.H. Kerr. 
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I am afraid you do not grasp the fundamental villainy of this Stavisky [like] crime 
... How can you justify the theft of our rights and values in the SFNH just to suit the 
interests of the criminal gang. If we were not represented at the original hearing in the 
French Court [in Vila], as we thought it had to go before the Joint Court, does that in 
any way justify the crime?.. .Do you condone in any shape or form the criminal activ¬ 
ity of ... Aupied and his willing tool Vibert? Here we are, since 1927, with a genuine 
investment in the concern of 40,000 pounds, just all tied up to give free hand to ... 
this man Aupied? You think that a joke do you? The evidence is clear and the French 
Government has, or had, full evidence of the corruption and the crime, yet nothing is 
done to clear up the ‘mess’. We (fools) thought we were investing money in a genuine 
undertaking for development in the New Hebrides ... It is unfortunate that Emile My, 
who was with me in all negotiations with these people, died about 20 years ago. He 
knew well the genuineness of our side. I relied on him very much in the dealings. 6 

At least he had Muriel, Margaret and Nancy with him during this stressful period but a visit to 
Sydney was necessary, and he left Auckland on Wanganella on 13 March. Len Kerr met him in Syd¬ 
ney and took him to Euston Hotel where he had arranged a booking. 




Photo 99 Nancy Kerr wearing jodhpurs c. 1952 Auck¬ 
land 


Photo 98 c. 1952 Auckland. Muriel Kerr’s photo for 
Anne Cawsey Thank you so much for your little let¬ 
ter. I am going to keep it and show it to you when 
you are a big girl. Hope you like this photo with 
much love. Grandma’ 


Visits to his brother, D.H. Kerr, and his sisters Mary and Kate were first on the list and on 
20 March he ‘got a letter away to Canberra’. 7 This was addressed to the Secretary, Department 
of External Affairs, not mentioning H.V. Evatt who had suggested the letter and gave a good 
and unemotional account of what had led up to the case against him: 

I have been advised by a friend to place [the matter] before your Department so 
that the rights and interests of Australian citizens may be safeguarded... 8 
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Before your Department takes up the matter on a Government to Government 
level with the French, to safeguard justice and rights I would suggest that a ‘Safe con¬ 
duct’ be arranged for me to go to Noumea to discuss an amicable settlement with the 
French company there ... I wanted to be free to come back to Australia to consult your 
Department in case of no settlement being reached. This miserable affair has gone on 
ever since we sold our properties in 1927 and some of our side are now dead. I am 78 
myself... I am sorry to have to bring this matter before your Department, but it seems 
our only resource for justice to Australian citizens with interests in the adjacent Islands 
of the New Flebrides Group. 

Receiving no answer, he wrote to Dr. Fl.V. Evatt personally on 29 April telling him that he had 
followed up the kind advice Evatt had given his brother on 22 November last: 

Flowever I have no reply of any kind yet. I wonder if that is normal delay or just 
putting it aside. 

Fie had called at Evatt’s Sydney office that day and found that he had left for Canberra. Fie 
hoped he was not intruding on Evatt’s time writing another letter: 

I did not mention your name at all in case it might appear to be a party issue. I am 
enclosing a copy of my letter to the Department and it gives the fundamental details of 
the matter requiring attention by those in authority. Perhaps I did not put the matter 
diplomatically but just gave a blunt statement of facts as they are. 

The putting the case ‘aside’ and not mentioning Evatt’s name, refer to the fact that Evatt, a very 
able legal authority, was a controversial figure who aroused strong feelings in his parliamentary op¬ 
ponents, so it was necessary to show the matter was not a party issue. After the death of J.B. Chifley, 
Evatt had become leader of the Labour Party which lost to R.J. Menzies and the Liberals at the end 
of 1949, meaning that Evatt’s time of authority was over. 

Perhaps Evatt mentioned the case to those now in power. This may have to do with the perfunc¬ 
tory, to say the least, reply Kerr eventually received from the Department of External Affairs on 22 
May, signed by A.F1. Body for Acting Secretary: 

I regret to inform you that it is not this Department’s practice to issue ‘safe con¬ 
ducts’ and I can only suggest that if you wish to travel to Noumea and are an Australian 
citizen, you should apply to the Department of Immigration, Sydney, for a passport, 
and then secure a visa for New Caledonia from the French Consulate-General in Syd¬ 
ney. 

This was a complete brush-off, if ever there was one. Flow the Australian Department of External 
Affairs could have involved itself in the political affairs of the Condominium of the New Flebrides 
governed by Britain and France, is a moot point. 

With no help forthcoming from the British side in the Condominium itself, or Australia, he was 
on his own which helped to explain why—even after the dreadful things done to him by the Societe 
Fran$aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides —he was prepared to become a French citizen in a desperate attempt 
to get back the money his family had invested in Compagnie Generale Franco-Hebridaise back in 1927 
and restore its ruined fortunes. 

Despite the letter from External Affairs he had faith in Evatt and made several attempts to see 
him personally, but each time Evatt was away in Canberra so the meeting did not come off. Fie wrote 
another letter to him on 19 June before leaving for Noumea. ‘In going to Noumea, I feel sure I can 
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rely on you to protect justice and rights of Australian citizens. With that in mind, I feel confident in 
facing the French authorities’ and he thanked him once again for the letter he had written to D.H. 
Kerr on 22 November 1951. 9 

While in Sydney, Graham Kerr tried to sell the rest of the land at Kermadec. He found that the 
land remained part of the Green Belt and nothing could be done, but rates and taxes on it still had 
to be met. Sakau was still up for sale and on 21 May he visited the Consul for the Netherlands on 
the suitability of the place for a 



Photo 100 Katherine Cawsey in Paris for afew weeks 
in Paris around Easter 1952 with George and some 
friends. Anne stayed with Joyce and ‘Gillie’ Gilles¬ 
pie in England. I wish the words on the monument 
were decipherable as Katherine would have chosen 
where she sat with great care (ed.) 


Photo 101 Joyce Gillespie 20 April 1952, Burnham 
Beeches, Berkshire 




Photo 102 ‘Gillie’ Gillespie on his birthday (20 April 1952) at Burnham Beeches, Berkshire, 
with Anne Cawsey. Joyce wrote: Taken just after we'd had our picnic lunch plus a cake 
(with candles) for Gillie (just 7 candles). We’d picked some lovely blossom & bunches of 
bluebells on the roadside.’ 


Photo 103 Gillie, Katherine and Anne Cawsey and 
Joyce Gillespie ‘outside the Tavistock Hotel London 
[Bloomsbury] on the day we left London 21 May 
1952 to return to Melbourne’. 
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group of settlers from the Netherlands ... The Consul, Mr van Ravenstein ... 
promised to pass on the information to the Official dealing with the large migration 
from Holland to the Pacific. 

He also met with Louis Vautier who had worked for Kerr Bros. Ltd before the war and was now 
living in Sydney and the Guillemot family from Noumea who now lived in Sydney. Dal Gubbay, 
his partner in Aux Galleries Centrales in Noumea, was ill in Sydney at this time and he managed to 
track him down. He hoped that Dal could come to Noumea and try and settle the unsatisfactory 
management of the company which had not paid a dividend to its shareholders since 1949. 

Graham Kerr changed his place of residence from the Euston Hotel to the house Len Kerr and his 
wife were renting from Lens grandmother Lucy Hutton but he felt he could not burden them for long 
as their first child was due, so he ended up at a boarding house in Kirribilli. 10 He was foot-loose in the 
city that had once been the centre of his own family and who were now scattered round the world; Mu¬ 
riel, Margaret and Nancy Kerr in Auckland and Joyce and me in England. Only his daughter Muriel 
Bogg and son Len were still in Sydney and he visited them often, as well as his own sisters and brother. 

But then he had to return to Noumea and, after renewing his passport and getting a visa from 
the French consul, he left Sydney on Polynesien on 25 June 
and by 1 July was ensconced at Hotel Pacifique. He collected 
welcome mail from Muriel in New Zealand which Len Kerr 
had sent on from Sydney and he told Me. Verges and Aux 
Galleries Centrales that he was back and on 3 July ‘saw Me. 

Marcel Coursin re SFNH matter. Daly is away in New Heb¬ 
rides’. What he was doing we will find out later. 

On 5 July he took delivery of a new Renault. Having wheels 
was a necessity and taking friends and acquaintances, recently 
met on the Polynesien, around Noumea made him feel less lone¬ 
ly. Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides headquarters in Paris 
had grown impatient for the case to be settled and wondered 
why their lawyer Me. Daly was taking so long to get down to 
business. 11 The arrangement between Daly and Graham Kerr’s 
lawyers Bourdinat and Lomont to try for an amicable settle¬ 
ment was confidential, and Kerr was not in Noumea until July, 
so that nothing could be done to bring it to a close. 

On 23 April Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides ’ 

Paris Director wrote confidentially to its Vila director that 
‘we are, like you, surprised at the attitude of Me. Daly’. He 
hoped that Lutgen on a trip to Noumea could clear up all 
points. He also shared Lutgen’s opinion that ‘it is expedient, until the final solution to the Kerr affair, 
to leave the dossier in the hands of Me. Daly’. 

On 24 April Lutgen replied that he had found Daly in poor health and wondered why he had ob¬ 
stinately kept silent for several months. Daly replied that he was waiting for the acceptance or rejection 
by Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides of the decree of the French Court in Noumea of November 
1951. Lutgen told him that Paris headquarters had decided not to appeal against the judgment. Daly 
then declared himself to be ready to finally draw up costs and damages payable by the Kerrs. 

Lutgen noted that if there was a further appeal this would require a delay of seven months before 
the sentence could be promulgated. Because of the absence of Kerr from Noumea the question of 
appeal or acceptance was not known as his lawyers refused to reply in Kerr’s absence. Daly intended 
to make a fresh attack. Validation of a distraint order handed to G. Kerr, liquidator of Societe Kerr/ 
My is still pending before the Noumea court—adjourned until 9 July 1952. 



Photo 104 Joyce Gillespie ‘On board the Schooner 
Yacht “ ARGONAFTIS ” between Southampton and 
Gibraltar June 1952’ 
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Lutgen sent Daly the result of enquiries carried out by the Commercial Attache of the Sydney 
Consulate into the very beginnings of Kerr Bros, in 1902, including all the places they had owned 
in Sydney and a thorough scrutiny of the present Kerr Bros: 

Early in 1948 the shares of the company were acquired by Eastern Developments 
Pty Ltd and, in March 1949, a controlling interest in Eastern Developments was ac¬ 
quired by Palgrave Corporation of 255 Palgrave St, Sydney. Since then Kerr Bros. Ltd 
has continued as a subsidiary of the latter undertaking. George Millar who acts as man¬ 
ager has declined to discuss the affairs of the company in any way. 

From other sources they had found that Kerr Bros. Ltd had no debts of any kind and an exten¬ 
sive turnover in New Elebrides and New Caledonia. This last would give them the idea of placing 
a distraint order on any goods landed in a territory under French jurisdiction to the credit of this 
company. And to Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides this would also have included New Elebri¬ 
des despite its Condominium status. It is a pity they were too astute to try as such a high-handed act 
would most certainly have drawn much unwelcome publicity. 

On 25 April Daly told Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides Director in Paris that there were many 
difficulties in this case resulting from the veritable forest of laws existing in New Elebrides; above all those 
concerning landed property. It seems that the Joint Court Land Registry was indirectly acting on Kerrs 
behalf. The French were trying to get hold of Sakau and Pilotin, both registered legally under the name 
of Kerr, as was East Santo Plantations, in this case, plus the My family. Daly asked for 6 months delay. 

Daly had heard unofficially from Bourdinat and Lomont that Kerr had rejected the November 
1951 judgment but they were awaiting his arrival in Noumea to find out the exact position. Daly 
needed to know the Societe s intentions if Kerr again appealed. Was it to be an amicable arrangement 
or an enforced one? 

In the case of the first, Kerr sentenced to pay 300,000F plus costs and damages 
accruing over 15 years—8,960,000F. 

In the case of the enforced sentence, Daly would look into taking over any possessions owned 
by the Kerrs in New Elebrides, New Caledonia and Australia. To Daly’s knowledge the Kerr’s owned 
nothing in New Caledonia except shares in Aux Galleries Centrales and assets of the liquidation of 
Societe Kerr/My. Ele noted that regarding the shares, these are bearer bonds and there can be no ques¬ 
tion of seizure and it is even difficult for us to ascertain that Kerr possesses the shares. 

A single solution remained. Put a distraint order on these shares, buy them and 
then block payment. 

Ballandes, which had earlier been offered the shares in Aux Galleries Centrales and Societe Kerr/My 
by Graham Kerr, had refused to serve as intermediaries for Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides. 
Graham Kerr enjoyed friendly relations with Elenri Bonneaud, the Noumea director of Ballandes. 
Their headquarters in Bordeaux had a permanent seat on the Board of Societe Frangaise in Paris and 
knew exactly what was going on and wanted nothing to do with it. 

Daly wrote that placing a distraint order on Kerr properties in the New Elebrides was difficult, 
if not impossible, by reason of the special land registration rules of the Condominium—besides no¬ 
body knows whether the Kerrs own any more property in the New Elebrides. There are rumours but 
certain proof cannot be obtained. 

Re registered properties, e.g. Sakau, if we challenge the ownership it has to go be¬ 
fore the Joint Court and would be heard under the British law of the Defendant [Kerr], 
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Without knowing it Daly was getting very close to the crux of the whole matter: 

Re possessions of the Kerrs outside French territories, it would be necessary to en¬ 
quire in Australia and New Zealand as to the possibility of carrying out the sentence of 
a French court. 

The answer from headquarters came back on 4 June. They had heard from Lutgen that in the 
case of appeal, there would be delay of 7 months before the judgment could be put into action. They 
stressed that they wanted an amicable settlement. 

The small size of the money sentenced to pay should be an incentive, but if they 
do not agree, we are resolved to make a forced compulsory settlement [underlined in 
the original]. 

On 9 July Lutgen in Vila, in answer to a letter from Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides , Paris, 
dated 4 June, noted that the Kerrs had not agreed to an amicable settlement, leaving an enforced one 
as the alternative. Fie told headquarters that 

Kerr Bros. Pty Ltd has no representative at all in the New Flebrides. A special agent, 

Mr Millar, comes from time to time to visit their clientele which is very numerous, 
consisting of Comptoirs Fran^ais des Nouvelles-Hebrides, belonging to Ballandes, Burns 
Philp, many settlers and also, all the Chinese merchants. 

The commercial establishment is obliged to turn to Kerr Bros, for certain lines of 
merchandise for which it has exclusive rights. The bill for this merchandise is usually 
payable in advance in Sydney for particular items and payable on delivery to the com¬ 
pany through the intermediary of the Bank of Indo-China in Vila. 

Lutgen wanted to know whether it would be legal to place a distraint order on this bank. Fie 
would ask Me. Daly. If only they had. Kerr Bros no longer belonged to the Kerr family and surely 
British authorities in Vila would, at last, have been forced to act. Lutgen was going to Noumea for 
the 14 July celebrations and would discuss the whole matter with Daly. 

So it can be seen that Graham Kerr’s plea to Evatt and the Australian Department of External 
Affairs for help was well merited. 

On 9 July he was getting a statement ready to give Daly when he met him the next day in the 
company of Me. Marcel Coursin. The meeting came off as arranged ‘but nothing very satisfactory. 
These people do not seem to see beyond their noses unless it is to grab some money’, wrote Kerr in 
his diary. Daly’s account of the meeting was more enlightening and knowing that Graham Kerr was 
just about at breaking point, his account is believable. The decree of the Court against Kerr, arrived 
at the previous November, had been handed down on 6 May, before he arrived back in Noumea. It 
was finally handed to him by the process server on 22 July. Daly wrote: 

Fie came to visit me on 12 July. Fie was accompanied by Me. Marcel Coursin who 
has acted for him since the beginning of the case against SFNFL The interview lasted 
exactly quarter of an hour. I expected to find an adversary, decent and fair-dealing, 
wanting—now that the judges had found in our favour—to come to a friendly way 
of carrying out the sentence. I found a fanatic ranter, insultingly vociferating against 
French courts and the directors of our company, in particular M. Aupied. I was obliged 
to listen to the flood of words [Daly, of Irish extraction, understood English] to find 
out what I wished to know. Where had the money from the liquidation of Societe Kerr/ 

My, on which we had placed distraint orders in the hands of G.L. Kerr, disappeared? 
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When I received the information I made known to Mr Kerr that I would not pro¬ 
long the interview; that up to that time I had considered him to be a gentleman but 
realised to-day that he was a low blackguard and that I hoped to be able shortly to sue 
him in a French court. If I allowed myself to behave to Kerr in this fashion, it is because 
I considered that he merited a good lesson and because all idea of a friendly carrying 
out of the sentence seemed to have been completely abandoned. 

Graham Kerr had now made himself another enemy. He had told Daly that he had already dis¬ 
tributed the capital from the liquidation of Societe Kerr/My} 2 

If that is the case, a distraint order is useless. We should continue the case to find 
out if these funds under distraint have been embezzled or not. If this is proved to be the 
case I propose to lodge an immediate complaint before the full court for a return of the 
moneys. Kerr has given just one more proof of his dishonesty! 

To-day I have almost all I need and I await a reply from Vila to conclude the case 
properly. 

At least Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides headquarters had achieved what it set out to 
do all those years ago when Andre Joyer and his supporters had used the honest Graham Kerr 
in their indictment of Aupied’s financial malpractice when they tried to restore the Societe s for¬ 
tunes and show up one more scandal in which the French Government was involved. The basis 
of the Societe s whole case had been from the start to prove Kerr’s dishonesty and defeat Joyer. 
Not in a court in France where the truth was known, but in distant New Caledonia where it 
was not. 

Daly’s statement, as given, above proved their point. All the information provided time and time 
again by Graham Kerr accompanied by verifiable evidence showing Charles Aupied’s complicity, was 
completely ignored or regarded as ‘hot air’ in Noumea. In fact Societe Fran^aise in Paris had not come 
clean, withholding from the very beginning the vital documentation because it would prove they had 
no case against the Kerr family and had never had one. 

At this stressful time Kerr was trying to get board and lodging as he did not like hotel living. On 
11 July, braced by letters from his wife and Nancy, he went to stay at Orphelinat with Louis Fricotte, 
old employee and friend, until something else turned up. He also called on people who might help in 
his case with the Societe including Pinelli, with whom he had an interesting conversation on 17 July. 
Back in 1931 Pinelli had been sent to the New Hebrides to put the finances of the Societe in order as 
plantation produce had badly slumped under Vibert’s mismanagement. Pinelli did not last long in 
the job and it was handed to Fernand Largeau. Despite Pinelli’s removal, Kerr must have thought he, 
amongst others, might be able to help him in his on-going fight and, on 30 July, Pinelli gave him a 
copy of a report he made back in 1930. 

Michel Verges was also proving a staunch ally. On 21 July Graham Kerr prepared a statement 
for him. ‘He seems so reliable and straightforward and he understands well the horrible corruption 
of the gangsters in Paris.’ Kerr was not taking things lying down for on 27 July, on Verges’ advice, he 
prepared a statement for the French government. 

After receiving a letter from his lawyers Bourdinat and Lomont on 30 July, Graham Kerr de¬ 
clared himself not satisfied with their handling of his case—All these people do is just collect fees and 
try to spin out things, as the longer it lasts, suits them.’ In their letter, knowing that the judgement 
of the court had been handed to Graham Kerr, they thought he should see them to examine the 
position he might adopt, before the expiry of the seven months period allowed during which Appeal 
was possible. They did not think he had much chance but 
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if at the end of the reckoning you get satisfaction you should demand the reim¬ 
bursement of what you have paid out and also damages. While awaiting your visit, our 
best wishes. 13 

On 25 August Graham Kerr visited Lomont and went with Bert and Dal Gubbay to see Me. 
Mage—a relation of Michel Verges—where they had a long discussion about the shares of Aux Gal¬ 
leries Centrales. On 29 August he gave Verges Power of Attorney to act for him regarding these shares 
and on 2 September tried to get a balance sheet for the period up to 28 February 1952 from Bert 
Gubbay but it was not ready. 

Brand [who Kerr, himself, had appointed to the job, while he was a director of 
Gubbay/Kerr ] unfortunately died before all was complete—he was a wonder worker. 

On 25 August Kerr had also ‘called at the Cabinet du chief du Service re the hold-up, with Bour- 
dinat and Lomont’. I believe he was in process of dispensing with their services and Verges and 
Raymond Mage were coming to his aid. 14 On 26 August Jean My, on his way to Santo, was able 
to scotch a rumour that the Catholic Mission had put in a claim for Sakau. He found out that the 
island they claimed was a small one-off Port Olry, not Sakau. On receiving the news on 2 September 
he was ‘very relieved’. 

On 12 September a Qantas plane arrived. ‘There was a 
big delegation from France arriving and the representative 
for New Caledonia, M. Lenormand is also coming.’ Helped 
by Michel Verges, Kerr would later put his case before Mau¬ 
rice Lenormand. New Caledonia did not enjoy self-govern¬ 
ment, being represented by a senator in the Parliament in 
Paris. 

He received the good news on 19 September that his 
wife Muriel and daughter Margaret would once more leave 
Auckland for Sydney and were on their way to join him in 
Noumea. 

Jean My—son of Emile My, now dead, who had helped 
Graham Kerr in the initial stages of the sale of Turtle Bay 
plantation to French interests—was doing his best to help 
him. On 6 October Kerr asked him ‘to put in an appeal 
in suitable diplomatic language to the French government 
to intervene in this brutal affair’. He wanted him to get up 
an appeal signed by residents of New Hebrides and New 
Caledonia 

who knew the integrity of Graham Kerr and the 
Kerr family over the years. I feel sure we can get hun¬ 
dreds and hundreds of signatures ... If we can come to a just settlement it would be 
best for all concerned, but our rights in SFNH must be established ... There is plenty 
of evidence of the carryings on of the Stavisky gangsters in Paris but it would be better 
not to have to bring it up in public. 15 

On 11 November he wrote and thanked Jean My for 

going through the document you prepared I was very pleased with the wording and 
the comprehensive details given. It was very good of you to take the time for the prepa- 



Photo 105 Muriel Kerr at an Auckland wharf, on the 
way to Noumea travelling via Sydney about Sep¬ 
tember 1952. Street photo by Royal Photo’s Queens 
Arcade Auckland. 
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ration on our behalf... it shows the goodness 
of some people’s hearts. 

[He regretted that] Societe Kerr/My is not 
going today and I hope you understand why it 
was wound up. It was through the faulty work 
of Ducasse/Catalan. For some ... reason in the 
Constitution, it was put in that the 
was only half paid up, when the full value and 
more was there, and many new Shareholders 
were wanting to come in. 

I had no other means to correct the 
Ducasse/Catalan trick than to wind up Societe 
Kerr/My, and it was put in the name of Kerr 
and Company. 16 

He sent his best wishes also to Mme. Veuve My—Jean’s 
mother and always a staunch friend. And, with Me. Daly 
now added to the list of enemies, he was going to need all the 
friends he could muster. 

In his increasing state of stress he was also becoming a 
danger to other friends who were helping him. On 8 Oc¬ 
tober he wrote an impassioned letter to Ed and M. Valette 
in Marseilles about the persecution to which he was being 
subjected: 

I understand you had a case with SFNH and I would be glad to know if it had 
anything to do with our holdings. Please let me know immediately. You were the 
agents for Kerr Bros. Ltd in Marseille, but that is not the Kerr Bros. Ltd who sold 
properties to Compagnie Generate Franco-Hebridaise. That K.B. Ltd wound up soon 
after sale and a new Company was formed ... As soon as I can find Marcel Neveu’s 
address, I will send a copy of this for him to pass on to you in case you may not have 
received this. 

There is the matter of the shares you hold in Aux Galleries Centrales, Noumea. This 
company was under very bad control for some time and no dividend has been paid 
since about 1949.1 think business is going ahead better now. Would you prefer to hold 
your shares at par, less 5% to selling agent? The Kerr family are getting on in years and 
they are willing to sell on these terms. Please let me know as soon as possible re your 
209 shares. 

He received the answer, dated 31 October, on 12 November. Maurice Valette wrote: 

We wrote to you many months ago through Marcel Neveu about your case against 
the ‘Stavisky people’, as you call them, and explained there was a dangerous connection 
between your case and the law suit we had against them (law suit now finished to our 
and your satisfaction). We repeat explanations. It is a fact that (certainly by dishonest 
means), these people have obtained, some years before the war, a legal decision against 
you. This decision evidently gave them the right of seizing, in French territories, any¬ 
thing belonging to you. 




Photo 106 Katherine, baby daughter Edith Margaret 
(born 3 September 1952) and Anne Cawsey at 10 Lis- 
son Grove, Hawthorn, Melbourne. They would visit 
Sydney so Margaret could meet her grandmother 
Muriel Kerr and great grandmother Lucy Hutton, 
Muriel’s mother. This would have been while Muriel 
Kerr was in Sydney in transit to Noumea. 
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He then explained that in order to represent Kerr at shareholders meetings of Societe Frangaise des 
Nouvelles-Hebrides , the bearer shares had to be placed in the ‘nominative’ under the owner’s name. 
Not knowing then about the case Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides had against Graham Kerr, 
he had tried to have them put under Kerr’s name but was told they had to go under the name of 
Valette, since they were presented by him. ‘However they suddenly remembered their case against 
you and obtained a court order that the shares be sequestered while the real owner was found.’ 
Valette said that they, the Valettes, then requested the Court to put them under our name. If they 
had not done that and been put in your name ‘the other party could seize them’. 

After years, we got the better and the court decided that the shares must be put in 
our name. After some other years, the Court of Appeal confirmed the first decision. 

The shares were saved! 

You see that, as already written, there is a dangerous connection between your case 
and ours, and we strongly recommend you to be very prudent because, if you draw ... 
the attention of the other party to [yourself], they may come back on the subject of 
your shares, which will place us in an extremely unpleasant position. 

We shall shortly send you an account showing the present value of the shares, the 
expenses we had to make and the dividends we have collected. In the letter we wrote to 
you through Marcel Neveu, we proposed to sell to you our shares in Galleries Centrales 
against an equal value of your shares here. 

Valette told Graham Kerr to sell their 209 shares as soon as possible and to tell him whether he 
agreed to the above. Regarding the Kerr shares in Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Flebrides he stressed 
they could never be put in Graham Kerr’s name—‘The best will be that we sell them and send you 
the money to Noumea. Graham Kerr would then have to return to them the letter of agreement they 
had earlier drawn up ‘and all will be finished’. He included Marcel Neveu’s address which Kerr had 
mislaid. 

In his reply on 13 November 1952 Kerr wrote that now he understood things much better. He 
told Valette that he had never received the letter written many months ago via Marcel Neveu but 
that he still needed to ‘establish for certain, that the Shares dealt with by you, did not cover Parts 
de Fondateur [Founder’s Shares]. I feel sure those Shares could only be Actions'. He was right. Kerr 
continued: 


Thinking we were dealing with honest people in 1927 we invested about the equiv¬ 
alent of 3,750,000F in Parts de Fondateur, and we paid cash for Actions to the amount 
of 1,250,000F in the concern. The franc at that time was equal to 125 to the pound 
sterling. 

He needed to know for certain the only Actions were held by Valettes and noted that regarding 
the case with Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides 

it would be best for all concerned to come to an amicable settlement but our just 
rights must be conserved. If we had the properties today that we sold for 15 millions 
in 1927, they would be worth about 100 million today ... they have mostly gone back 
to bush. SFNH could, and should, be one of the largest concerns in the Pacific but it 
certainly could not be controlled from Paris. There would be great scope for French 
colonisation if properly handled. 

In his reply on 8 December Valette wrote 
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we have had to thoroughly and carefully examine not only our files here but also 
those of our solicitor in Paris, in order to ascertain that during our law suit there has 
never been question, at any moment of your Parts de Fondateur. 

This letter written in English had a postscript—‘We remind you that officially, you have no Ac¬ 
tions. Please therefore never speak of same’. 

I think they were troubled by Graham Kerr’s increasing paranoia. Lacking a cool head Kerr 
needed somebody really qualified and, more importantly, in a position of authority—in fact in the 
Joint Court in New Hebrides or the British Foreign Office—to fight his battles for him. As a private 
person with no pull, he was in a dangerous situation. 

With the Parts de Fondateur the Kerrs had been granted for lowering the original sale price of 
their comprehensive offer of 1927—the only part of which, Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides 
concentrated on being tree numbers—Kerr now told the Societe that he was their creditor, not the 
other way round, so he needed to find out about them 

Restoring his family’s lost fortunes and his good name was all that mattered to Graham Kerr and 
with this in mind he continued his vain hope of getting Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides head¬ 
quarters removed from Paris to Noumea. This was something that the French government would 
never allow. He also brought up the matter of further French colonisation. If things could be settled 
amicably Graham Kerr was even prepared to take out French citizenship. 

On 14 October, accompanying by Alfred Petersen—the son of his dead partner in the original 
deal Julius Petersen—he saw M. Lenormand 

re the ‘Stavisky’ matter. [He] will be going to Paris soon and he is a Deputy Mem¬ 
ber of Parliament, representing New Caledonia. 

I imagine that, back in Paris, looking into the background of the case and finding that the ex¬ 
ecrated Pierre Laval—executed at the end of the war for collaborating with Hitler—was Minister 
for Colonies in 1935 when the case was started against Graham Kerr, the French Parliament would 
have been loath to delve further. The Kerrs, unintentionally and naively were deeply involved in the 
seamy side of French politics. 

Graham Kerr had managed to find a place to stay at Vallee du Genie but with Muriel and 
Margaret due back in Noumea, he was looking vainly for something bigger. They arrived on 
23 October in Tayo which belonged to the Nickel Company. Muriel, the only one who could 
give my father solace and calm him down, immediately put an advertisement in the paper for a 
house and made arrangements about household belongings which had meantime arrived from 
Auckland. 

By 26 October they had a place at Anse Vata and Margaret Kerr arranged to start work with the 
South Pacific Commission again on 7 November. 

On 20 October Daly wrote to headquarters in Paris recapping the events of the Kerr case. The letter ended 

I do not know if Kerr intends to appeal against the judgement [of November 1951]. 

As I have already told you, Kerr intends to take the case before the International Court 
at The Hague. The poor man is deluded. However, I tell you this because when he 
spoke with me he did not seem to be joking. 

Meantime Daly was busy working out final costs and damages as Societe Frangaise des Nou¬ 
velles-Hebrides had said it was not prepared to take the case further. On 26 November at a Public 
Hearing in the Tribunal Civil de Noumea, a final judgement was brought down enumerating all the 
others that had preceded it, starting from that of 31 October 1939, condemning Graham Kerr and 
his sisters and brother, all mentioned by name as members of Kerr Bros. Ltd., to pay 4,500,000F, 
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resulting from their non-appearance at the French court to answer charges against them in Vila on 
10 June 1937. 17 All the other judgments were detailed. 

On 22 Oct 1952, registered documents having been previously given to the Public 
Ministry, the following judgement has been made, having been deliberated according 
to law, and the writ of seizure obtained by SFNH against the Kerrs on 32 Oct 1939 has 
been validated. By their silence they seem to admit their indebtedness. 

They were now judged liable to pay 879,269F 88 centimes. This sum would have been the costs 
and damages Daly had finally drawn up to accompany the 300,000 F to which the Court had sen¬ 
tenced the Kerr family the previous November. Included amongst the debtors was Agnes Kerr who had 
died in 1949. The address given for the Kerr Bros Ltd was Assembly Hall Building Sydney—a company 
that no longer belonged to the Kerr’s. The Kerr Bros Ltd they were actually indicting had been liquidat¬ 
ed nine years before the case against it was set up in 1937. Something strange was going on. 

Daly would have realised from his interview with Kerr that there was no chance of agreement 
and, after consultation with headquarters which told him that they held 8 bearer-bonds and 8 other 
shares belonging to Kerr Bros he thought that he could consult in a friendly way with Me. Chatenay 
who was now dealing with Graham Kerr’s case and that these, plus the Parts de Fondateur held by 
Kerr, could be converted to money at the current exchange rate, thus reducing the money they had 
to pay. Daly said that if headquarters agreed he would discuss the matter with Chatenay and in the 
meantime the sentence should be temporally suspended. 

Keeping one step ahead of his enemies, Graham Kerr handed over the family shares in Aux Gal¬ 
leries Centrales —2470 in number—to his daughter Margaret on 15 December telling Me. Verges 
on the same date to hold them in her account. She would arrange with Me. Mage regarding any 
proposed sale and give the necessary authority. 

He also wanted to withdraw 142,500F from his brother’s and sisters’ account with Verges, to 
help them in Sydney, leaving 120,500F still there—money from the sale of Hog Harbour plantation 
to Charles Graziani. Verges was helping by holding the money in trust so it could not be seized and 
Margaret Kerr not being a member of Kerr Bros Ltd could not be touched. 18 

On 20 December Graham Kerr received a letter in English from Marcel Neveu in France. He 
had heard from Valettes how Kerr’s case was going. Neveu wrote: 

It is an awful shame to see how the gangsters of all times always manage to draw 
advantage from corruption ... Since the French in this country had to depend on ‘for¬ 
eign friends’ to get rid of the Nazis, a new mentality has been adopted. The final aim of 
all activities is to make money honestly if possible. 

It is forbidden by our laws to trade in paper foreign currencies, but one day after the other, 
the black-market rates are quoted inside the very building of the Change, within a few yards 
(if not with the assistance) of the official public authorities. And there are days—like the pres¬ 
ent—when the transactions are so numerous (and important) that the Change ‘ surveillants’ 
[supervisors]... have to shout ‘Not so much of it, gendemen, get the move on please!’ 

The only people getting attention are those with big sums of money to spend and 
each day they need more of it. That’s where we are at present, with the result that in 
1953 our budget’s deficit is estimated at some 600 billion francs to be ‘covered by pub¬ 
lic loans’. This is all ‘make believe’ isn’t it? 

So, my wife and I have decided not to bother any more about the daily hardship. 

If we did, it would drive us crazy... We go on the old saying ‘Take the weather as it 
comes, the people as they are, and the money for what it seems to be worth’. 
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After being defeated by Hitler the French seem to have been inured to coping with corruption— 
not so Kerr. On 28 December he wrote 

I am afraid the world is in an awful mess. Too much American Hitlerism and they 
are trying to rule the world but they will eventually get it ‘in the neck’—the same as 
Hitler did. 

No mention of Stalin and his nefarious doings. Kerr was one-eyed. To him money was the trou¬ 
ble—‘this money system breeds evil everywhere.’ Regarding New Caledonia: 

With her wonderful natural resources and healthy climate [she] should be quite 
a power in the Pacific. There should be more development. Unfortunately, there is 
not much colonisation from France but [this] country is swarming with Javanese, and 
Tonkinese and they seem to run the Petit Commerce of the place. The Japanese are now 
rushing the mineral resources and there are Japanese ships loading all the time. 

From Neveu’s letter, France at this time was fighting to stay in the same place and not to colonise, 
yet here was Graham Kerr, a deluded foreigner, trying to rouse her to action—fond hope. Fond hope 
too that the French government in its cash-strapped state would ever agree to pay the Kerrs the 40 
thousand pounds sterling damages they were asking. 

Instead the Kerrs themselves were expected to foot the bill of costs and damages paid out since 
the beginning of the case, including money owned by Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides to the 
French part of the Condominium Government. 

And so the year ended. 
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Endnotes 

1 Obviously it was not known to the judges that if D.H. Kerr had attended the tree count arranged by Audoin 
and Vibert in April 1928, the French could have said that this cancelled the final clause of the Deed of Sale 
which they had already signed in March 1927, before the 3 months option was up, which stated that the 
buyers ‘take all the properties at present ceded in the state they are found when entering into possession’. 
SFNFI in Paris was very careful in the selection of the documents it wanted its Noumea lawyers to see. 

2 See White Envelope No. 8. Bourdinat and Lomont Letter File, 14 Jan 1952. 

3 See Book 2, Chap. 13, 1932 for the full story. See also Xeroxes of material found by me in the Outre-Mer 
Archives in Paris in 1983 and translations from 71 APC SFNHSerie IIAdministrateur—Kerr under the dates 
8, 18,24 and 28 Nov 1932. 

4 Fernand Largeau in his report also brought out the genuineness of the completely unencumbered deal Kerr 
had made with the French buyers. His agents in Marseilles, Julliens, were also strongly impressed by his 
honesty and knowledge of plantation management. For Largeau’s report, 15 March 1927, which I found 
in the Outre-Mer Archives 71 APC SFNH Serie II No. 29, Administrateur — Kerr. See Folder No. 10, in 
chronological order. 

5 One of the most blatant was that concerning Alexandre Stavisky 1886-1934, to which my father always 
compared what was done to himself. For short biography of Stavisky see Glossary of Names (not written ed.) 

6 See White Envelope No. 3. Documentation of the corrupt actions of Charles Aupied as given to the Public 
Prosecutor in Paris 28 Dec 1934 by H. Rohr. Letter Joyer to Germain, Chief Accountant SFNH. Article 
KAction Frangaise 4 April 1935. Letter H. Rohr to the Commissioner for Judicial Delegations—Me. Nicolle. 
1 April 1935. Article in Journal Ojjiciel, Parliamentary Debates. Senate. 7 Nov 1934. 

7 For the following three letters see White Envelope No. 3. Special SFNH envelope containing Evatt’s letters. 

8 Many of my father’s accounts are very emotional where a cool head would have been more effective. I feel his 
rantings at the injustice done to him, though understandable, did not help his cause and made him a good 
target for the villainies perpetrated against him by his opponents and also worried those who tried to help 
him. 

9 See White Envelope No. 3. Special envelope containing Evatt’s letters. 

10 The first child, Pam, of Len and Judy Kerr was bom on 30 June 1952. There will be photos of her later 
in this book when she is older. Although the editor has tried to be as complete as possible with photos, 
sadly there was insufficient time to illustrate all of Graham and Muriel Kerr’s grandchildren around the 
time of their arrival or to provide dates. There are, nevertheless, photos of all of them. 

11 For all material re Me. Arnold Daly and M. Lutgen in this chapter, unless otherwise specified, see 71 APC 
SFNH Serie II No. 116. Ajfaire Kerr. Copied by me from Outre-Mer Archives in Paris notebook No. 2. Pp. 2, 
40-42, 52-55, 66-70, 77-96 and given here in rough translation. 

12 This money had been placed in theTrust Fund of Me. Verges, his friend. 

13 See White Envelope No. 8. Bourdinat and Lomont Letter File. 29 July 1952. 

14 Raymond Mage 1898—a business man of Noumea was a relation of Michel Verges. His father Victor- 
Charles Mage 1865-1924 was appointed acting-Registrar to the Joint Court in Vila until a permanent one, 
M. Beugel, a Dutchman, was appointed in 1911. His son would have been familiar with the Joint Court of 
the Condominium and its purpose. 

15 I am sure he was not wrong. My father was well known to both British and French clients over many years as 
the Manager of the trusted firm of Kerr Bros. Ltd. 

16 Societe Kerr/My (SK/M) was inaugurated 29 Oct 1938 and went into liquidation—G.L.S. Kerr the 
liquidator—the same day. It was never revived, becoming instead Kerr et Cie. (Editor’s note: the book has 
many dates for registering and liquidating companies and Katherine’s statement in this footnote is confusing. 
I (editor) have tried to track through the books the companies that the Kerrs were involved in and the 
following dates may not be strictly accurate but are indicative. The management of plantations and Pilotin 
Island and Sakau was initially done by Kerr Bros Company Ltd (set up in 1909) which was also a merchant 
or trading company. Kerr Bros Company Ltd was dissolved on 24 October 1928 to become a company with 
the same name Kerr Bros Company Ltd and was the Kerr’s Sydney-based trading company. The aspect of the 
Kerr Brothers company that managed the Kerr family plantations on Santo, Pilotin Island and Sakau from 
about 20 November 1928 became a British company called East Santo Plantations and had as shareholders 
Emile My and Graham, Hugh, Agnes and Mary Kerr, and Catherine Johnson. East Santo Plantations was 
liquidated on 20 July 1936 (Book 2, p. 273) and was registered in Noumea to become the French company 
Societe Kerr/My around this time with the same shareholders. This was to enable the Kerrs to use French rather 
than British rules for hiring labour for plantations. Societe Kerr/My was liquidated on 24 October 1938 to 
become a company of the same name ( Societe Kerr/My) but with limited responsibility. It also included as a 
shareholder Walter Kerr son of the original Kerr brother James Walter Kerr. A new company Kerr et Cie was 
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formed around 1940 and it seems that this may have finally wound up around 31 December 1943 though 
there is reference in this book to matters associated with Societe Kerr/My still being finalized on 23 May 1947. 
New trading activities, such as some in Noumea, were part of the new company. Ken et Cie was dissolved 
and round 27 September 1943 became Gubbay/Ken et Cie this in turn became Aux Galleries Centrale around 
17 June 1944. Aux Galleries Centrale was still operating on 15 December 1952. Throughout all these years 
Kerr Brothers Ltd continued to operate from Sydney on behalf of these French companies. The Kerr family 
members had shares in each of the French companies. Turning devalued Pacific francs into sterling was 
always problematic and another source of impoverishment for the family. As for Kerr Bros Ltd, it was sold 
to Eastern Development on about 13 March 1946 at which date the papers were signed ofFby Graham Kerr. 
Eastern Development kept the name Kerr Bros for its island trading activities and the same manager, George 
Millar. In March 1949 a controlling interest in Eastern Developments was acquired by Palgrave Corporation 
Ltd again keeping the name Kerr Bros Ltd. This was followed by other transfers of ownership including to 
Burns Philp and thence to Grove International Group see www.groveint.com.au. As is clear from Katherine’s 
books, the sad irony is that Burns Philp was always given a competitive advantage over Kerr Brothers by the 
Australian and British Governments in its trade in the New Hebrides including tax advantages for products 
sold in Australia. This was one crucial reason why Kerr Brothers, when owned by the Kerr family, was unable 
to achieve its full potential. In 2019, and because of the good reputation of the Kerr family, Kerr Brothers 
Exports continues to trade under its original name. 

17 For the typed official copy of this document see White Envelope No. 6. 

18 See White Envelope No. 8. Michel Verges Letter File. 15 Dec 1952. 
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1953 would be spent with Graham Kerr making every effort over and over again, with the help 
of powerful well-wishers, to bring his case before the French Government. 1 

On 6 January, he wrote ‘Some Fiji natives called to see [me] as they are on the way to Vanikoro 
to work for the Kauri Timber Co. and are short of money. They must have thought he was still the 
Director of Kerr Bros. Ltd, Sydney which was the agent for Kauri Timber Company He saw Jean 
Brock—probably Kerr Bros, agent in Noumea—and the Fijians were to fly on to the Solomon Is¬ 
lands by Qantas the next day 

He wrote a confidential letter to the Valettes on 8 January telling them that 

the share matter [was] now quite clear... In regard to SFNH, the whole dirty busi¬ 
ness may come to a ‘show-up’, unless our just rights are fully established ... I under¬ 
stand the French government now has the main control of the SFNH and we are 
pushing ahead for a full enquiry However it is hard to get officialdom to move quickly 
I have reports in English on the manipulations and corruptions carried on by Aupied, 
often in collaboration with Government officials of the time. I wonder if you could 
get official copies in French to send on to me. The reports are of matters brought up 
in the French Parliament, or Senate in 1934 and 1935. There were important reports 
by Rohr in December 1934 and a further long report running into about 14 pages in 
March 1935 as well as letters to Government departments in April 1935 .. .There was 
an article in L’Action Frangaise of 4 April 1935. 2 Apparently with Officialdom being so 
much involved ... things were hushed up as much as possible. 

I am afraid that the legal representatives we had, just helped to keep things from 
being publicly shown up, as it suited them much better to spin the Court case out as 
long as possible, so that they could keep on collecting fees. I think we have them all 
scared of the thing being shown up now. 3 

Embarrassed might have been a better word. Graham Kerr had been asked by his lawyers to get 
this official documentation. 

Graham, Muriel and Margaret Kerr attended a reception at the Australian Consulate to celebrate 
Australia Day on 26 January 1953, and were warmly received by the Ambassador, David Anderson 
and his wife Annabel whom they had known from childhood. The family had a full social life with 
Margaret bringing people to visit from South Pacific Commission and Muriel reviving all the friend¬ 
ships she had made during her earlier stay in Noumea. 

Elections were being held as to which party would elect the next member to represent them in 
the French Parliament—‘The Lenormand/Berges party seem to have a good lead in the election re¬ 
sults’ Graham Kerr wrote on 10 February. 4 

He was having meetings at this time with Alfred Petersen, and Dal Gubbay, his partner in 
Aux Galleries Centrales and, accidentally, gave his wife and Margaret a fright on 6 April when he 
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took Dal and others to Tontouta 
in the car to catch a plane and 
Dal asked him to stay to dejeuner. 
When he arrived back in Noumea 
he found there had been quite a 
to-do about my failing to return 
in the morning. [He was 79.] 
M. and Margaret got in touch 
with the police and some friends, 
afraid that I may have met with 
an accident. Jean My came round 
to enquire’. He had many staunch 
friends who would try to help him 
On 11 April he, Jean My, and 
Alfred Petersen had a meeting 
about Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides setting up its headquarters in Noumea. In his submis¬ 
sion Kerr wrote 

The past administration has just developed into a Stock-broking stunt, and 
development of French interests has been held up for the past 25 years... SFNH 
holds the best part of the lands of New Hebrides (parts of which have been trans¬ 
ferred to the French government to cover loans to the society). [He wanted a] 

Board of Control of men with practical everyday knowledge of affairs here and, 
that corruption of any kind must be guarded against. I would put forward the fol¬ 
lowing to be included in the Board... Jean My; Alfred Petersen; one Government 
representative; and other experienced members. I would be willing myself, to serve 
for a limited period. 

He wanted to know if it were possible to approach any Government department in Noumea 
regarding the proposition. He thought perhaps they could arrange a meeting with Mr. Lenormand? 
Alfred Petersen suggested that they see Maurice Gayon, who was then in Noumea. 5 He was a relative 
of Ernest Gayon whom Graham Kerr had known many years earlier as a French Government Agent 
to the Condominium Government in New Hebrides. 

The next day, after calling on Michel Verges, he and Alfred Petersen went to see Maurice Gayon 
at the Government Offices. 6 He then called on W.T. Robertson [Robbie] who had been employed 
on Turtle Bay Plantation in 1927 when it was taken over by Vibert and had also worked at Hog 
Harbour for East Santo Plantations. Robbie was in Noumea on his way back to Santo. 

Sakau was still up for sale and Robbie might help. On 15 June Kerr wrote a letter to Robbie in 
Santo in answer to his of 9 June. 

I shall be glad to have any proposition put forward by the NZ people re Sakau, but 
as there are some other negotiations going on, please keep it confidential except in so 
far as your discussions with the NZ people are concerned. There may be something in 
what you discuss with them, as you know the place so well... It is a matter of first come, 
first served, so let me know as soon as possible. 7 

On 23 April, at the request of Me. Daly representing Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides, the 
Process Server of the Noumea court handed Graham Kerr a document telling him that he was to 
appear before the Tribunal Civil for a hearing on 13 May. On 7 January 1953 he had been asked to 
provide a record of the money or properties belonging to himself, D.H. Kerr, M.I. Kerr, A.G. Kerr 
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and Catherine Johnston by 25 February. This he did not do. Thus there were grounds for declaring 
the said Mr Kerr simply a debtor of the Societe 3 

On 11 May, through Me. Chatenay, Graham Kerr wrote to the President of the Tribunal Civil 
on behalf of the family members referred to above that he did not hold any sum, value, or effect on 
their account, and that he agreed to tell the Tribunal in person and that he was debtor of no sum 
value or effect as stated in the saisi-arret needlessly handed to him. In June he prepared an emotional 
statement for the court ‘absolutely denying that the Kerr family owe one centime to SFNFF’. 9 

And on 15 July he and Alfred Petersen called on Maurice Gayon with a letter to the Governor 
of New Caledonia, Raoul Angammarre, in his capacity as French Ffigh Commissioner dealing with 
New Ffebrides matters. Fie and Gayon were going to New FFebrides the following week and due 
back on 31 July. Alfred, being a fluent French speaker, could explain things to Gayon that Graham 
Kerr could not. FFe wanted the FFigh Commissioner to hold an enquiry to get the information he 
had asked for in vain from Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides. That is to say its present situation 
both in Paris and the New Ffebrides. FFe also needed to know that the Kerr family rights in both 
Compagnie Generale Franco-Hebridaise and Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides, in the framework 
of the Condominium of our two countries, were upheld. This was a polite way of telling him that 
the Kerrs were British subjects whose rights were not being upheld. 

On 24 August he, with Alfred Petersen saw Me Verges in 
connection with the Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides 
matter and together they saw Gayon on 26 August but evi¬ 
dently received no satisfaction. On 1 September, with Anna 
Kollen as interpreter, Kerr visited his lawyer Me. Chatenay. 

FFe found that Chatenay did not have a ‘free hand’ so he de¬ 
cided not to go ahead with him. The next day he and Muriel 
called on Me. Verges for advice and he suggested that they 
see the Procureur Publique (public prosecutor). Kerr also 
‘called on Willie Johnston about the dirty business as he may 
be some help as British Consul’. 10 

FFe also saw the Procureur and ‘arranged for a fur¬ 
ther meeting with Chatenay who now seems to have 
freed himself from the Gang’, by which he meant the 
French government. FFe met him at the Courthouse and 
‘he asked me to give him a statement in French’. Chate¬ 
nay wrote to him on 2 September that, having asked him 
to oppose the judgement brought down by the court on 
10 June which said that Kerr owed Societe Frangaise des 
Nouvelles-Hebrides 879,269,88 F plus costs and interest, 

‘you indicated that you were not in the position to furnish me with documents relative to this 
matter’. Thus he did not feel he could put up a proper defence of the Kerr interests. FFe had 
spoken with Kerr’s former lawyers, Bourdinat and Lomont with whom Kerr was in dispute re¬ 
garding their fees and who had had the same trouble. They did not dispute Chatenay’s taking 
over the case but Chatenay urgently needed ‘a statement containing your means of defence 
accompanied by a translation into the French language in order to avoid mistakes from my lack 
of knowledge of English’. 

Kerr then took his statement to ‘Mr Schmidt’s office to have it translated into French’ which was 
handed by Chatenay to the Tribunal Civil on 3 September. 

The French version, straightforwardly and unemotionally, set out what had led up to and result¬ 
ed from this long drawn out case. It concluded 
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The Kerr family have received nothing from their large investments. Some mem¬ 
bers of the family are now dead, certain others have been almost ruined by the doings 
of M. Aupied. In 1934-1935 the French Parliament was acquainted with the facts of 
this shady affair. But apparently nothing was done, with the result that the Kerr family 
have suffered considerable moral damage extending now for more than 25 years. 

Chatenay presented this Appeal against the sentence at the Tribunal Civil the same day. 11 Fol¬ 
lowing the story of the 1927 sale of Turtle Bay and other Kerr properties in the New Flebrides there 
appeared on page 2—‘Be it noted (a) this lawsuit was mounted several years after the sale [9 years to 
be exact], in spite of the terms of the Acte de Vente with its special condition, (b) that the firm of Kerr 
Bros. Ltd that SFNFl was indicting no longer existed.’ It described the legal liquidation in November 
1928 after the sale of the properties. 12 

This law suit was quite simply, as has been already said, a fraudulent method thought 
up by Aupied with the view to restraining Graham Kerr from all possibility of spoiling 
his method of running affairs. Since this time the processes of law have continued ... 

In 1934-35, the French government itself was shocked by facts about this shady affair 
but nothing was done about it, with the result that the Kerr family have suffered a great 
wrong extending over many years. 

The Appeal concluded that Mr Kerr objected to the judgement in default given against him and 
demanded that it be removed. That the demands of Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides against 
him were ill-founded and all charges and expenses including Me. Chatenay’s should be paid by them. 
At last they were going back to the case’s beginnings—not regarding it as a ‘torrent of words’, as Me. 
Daly had called it. 

On 5 September Kerr went to see Albert Bonneaud, Director of Ballandes in Noumea and closely 
connected with its branches in the New Flebrides namely, Comptoir Fran^ais des Nouvelles-Hebrides. 
Graham Kerr knew him well through Kerr Bros. Ltd with whom Ballandes did business through 
Compagnie Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides. 13 Fie was also visiting Me. Verges, Me. Mage, Jean My, 
and Me. Chatenay at this time. 

On 15 September his youngest daughter Nancy, having completed her nursing training in New 
Zealand, arrived in Noumea and next day, he, Muriel and Nancy went to La Foa where he wanted 
to see M. Berges, President of the New Caledonian Parliament, who lived there. 

Fie was very amiable. Fie does not speak English, but his daughter-in-law was 
there, and she speaks English. I brought along an important letter for [him] ... Will see 
him later when he goes to Noumea for meeting of Parliament. 

On 22 September he and Alfred Petersen saw Berges in Noumea by appointment and ‘had a 
good conversation’. Next day he prepared a letter for the French Minister for Colonies, M. Jacquinot, 
who was visiting Noumea and had it translated into French by Mr Schmidt. Fie then presented it to 
M. Berges who would give to the Minister. 14 

24 September marked the centenary of France taking over New Caledonia and there was much 
celebration. 

On 19 October Graham Kerr posted documents to the Land Registry Department of the Joint 
Court in Vila regarding Pilotin Island so that Tom Low, to whom he had sold it by private agreement 
carried out in Australia on 13 October, could get legal title. Pilotin of course was one of the Kerr 
possessions that Societe Fran^aise was trying to take over. These documents were deposited with the 
Joint Court Registry 27 October 1953. 

He was accompanied by Alfred Petersen to another meeting with M. Berges on 28 October. 
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He was also involved with Jean My and Bert Gubbay on 18 November in connection with the 
General Assembly of shareholders of Aux Galleries Centrales ‘for which the financial figures are very 
bad owing to the rotten administration by Reichenbach... a disgrace to anyone’. The meeting was 
finally held on 11 December. 

Not a big meeting but there was considerable mud-slinging amongst those present 
and others not there. [Reichenbach had left for France] The situation does not look bright. 

Kerr was hoping to get better prices for the shares held by Valettes in Marseilles which were to 
be exchanged for the shares in Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides held by Valettes. He had been 
in contact with Marcel Neveu about these shares and was told on 15 December that Societe Frangaise 
des Nouvelles-Hebrides actions on the Stock Exchange were worth 2000F and Parts de Fondateur755 
F but ‘the market is rather sagging and the buyers very rare’. 

On 7 December Me. Chatenay had told him that he had received from Societe Frangaise its conclu¬ 
sions on his case and Kerr’s worries were not allayed when he saw Chatenay on 10 December. ‘Very wor¬ 
ried with all the crooked business in the world .. .the rotten system must come to an end. But when?’ On 
19 December Chatenay asked for a return of these conclusions plus Graham Kerr’s comments. 

Then, on 17 December, Graham Kerr received a letter in English from Marcel Neveu in Paris: 

Well here is another silly year gone. Just wasted with bad memories behind and 
very poor prospects ahead ... France is in a state of permanent recession .. .The whole 
French show is just ‘smash and grab’... He and his wife hoped that ‘you have had a 
fairly satisfactory year’. 

Kerr wrote to his old friends Ed. and M. Valette in Marseilles on 29 December via Marcel 
Neveu, telling them that shares in Aux Galleries Centrales were going 

from bad to worse, and I have decided to sell out even at the low figure of 21 OF 
per share. If we hung on I was afraid it might go to nothing. The whole thing was just 
maladministration... There are many debts owing and much bad stock on hand. 

The site [occupied by the company] is the whole saving of the situation and there 
are interests wanting to get in there. These interests put up an offer of 201F per share 
if they could be 51% of the shares, which they did, and I decided it was safer to go in. 

As far as I am concerned you can count on me doing nothing underhand. I have 
never done anything underhand in my life, and I will fight corruption to the last days 
of my life ... Of course if business had been carried on properly, the shares would be 
going up in value.. .1 hold the sum of 43,890 francs ( Pacijique ). I shall be glad to hear 
from you at your convenience. 

He wanted to know whether Valettes were an export agency still and ‘could I recommend your 
firm to any reliable business firms here for Imports from France and the sale of Export products from 
here’. 15 

All in all, for Graham Kerr and Kerr Brothers ventures, the year was not drawing to a promising 
close. But for other members of the Kerr family life would go on. 
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Photo 109 Joyce Gillespie with her first child Andrew, 
August 1953, taken when he was 4 months old on 
M/Y. Sundowner at Ostend, Belgium. The ship 
was owned by the Gillespies’ friends Charles and 
Sylvia Lightoller. Charles Lightoller had died in De¬ 
cember the previous year and Sylvia Lightoller now 
owned and chartered the Sundowner. Charles 
Lightoller was famous for surviving the sinking of 
RMS Titanic where he was second officer, and the 
boat Sundowner along with Charles was famous 
for participating in the Dunkirk evacuation. Infor¬ 
mation from Wikipedia. I recall we Cawseys had 
Christmas 1951 with the Gillespies on board this 
boat (editor). 


Photo 111 Margaret Cawsey, May 1953, Moorakyne, 10 
Lisson Grove, Hawthorn, Melbourne 



Photo 110 Gillie with Andrew Gillespie (4 months) on M/Y. Sundowner at Ostend, Bel¬ 
gium, August 1953 
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Photo 112 Anne, Katherine & Margaret Cawsey, 
Moorakyne, 6-10 Lisson Grove, Hawthorn taken 
by Cecily Finlay a family friend from Sydney who 
had moved to Melbourne. Katherine Cawsey was 
studying for the Adult Matriculation during 1953 
and ended up first in the State for Greek and Ro¬ 
man History (first class honours) and third in the 
State for German (first class honours). She studied 
another subject, probably English, in which she also 
excelled but the paper with that result is lost. 



Photo 113 George and Anne Cawsey, Moorakyne, 
6-10 Lisson Grove, Hawthorn taken by Cecily Finlay. 
The stables behind George and Anne were where 
the gardeners and caretakers of Moorakyne, the 
Buxtons-father and son-lived. 



Photo 114 Photograph with Edith Cawsey on her 
granddaughter Margaret Cawsey’s first birthday, 3 
September 1953, at 10 Lisson Grove Hawthorn. 10 
Lisson Grove was part of the hostel, Moorakyne, for 
mentally disabled girls and women. Edith Cawsey 
supervised the hostel which was also at 6 Lisson 
Grove where she resided. The most responsible 
of the women lived at 10 Lisson Grove along with 
Edith’s son George Cawsey’s family. There were gar¬ 
dens at the back that connected the residences at 6 
and 10 Lisson Grove. 
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Endnotes 

1 His family thought this constant reiteration was a sign of mania. And while perhaps it was, I now realize it 
was also the only way to get through to anyone that he had strong written evidence of the facts behind this 
20-year-old case. 

2 For all the reports mentioned here see Special Envelope in White Envelope No. 3. 

3 See Black Envelope No. 3 Maurice Valette Letter File. 

4 For short Biography of Pierre Berges 1886-1954 see Caledoniens 2nd ed. 1980. He was in 1953 elected to 
the Conseil General of New Caledonia and named as its President. Graham Kerr would have known him since 
the time Henri Sautot took over the reins in Noumea after the fall of France in 1940 and Berges became part 
of his team. Reference Caledoniens: Repertoire bio-bibliographique de la Nouvelle-Caledonie. 2nd ed. Patrick 
O’Reilly. Paris: Societe des oceanistes, Musee de rhomme , 1980. 416 p., ill., ports. DU720.O74 

5 For short biography of Maurice Gayon 1908-? see Caledoniens 2nd ed. 1980. From 1930 to 1945 he was 
chief of staff serving the French High Commissioner for the Western Pacific followed by a posting as Head 
of the Finance Department of the Administration of New Caledonia. 

6 See White Envelope No. 8 for a copy of the letter to Gayon regarding SFNH dated 14 May 1953 in which 
amongst other things, he criticized the mismanagement of Turtle Bay by Vibert in 1930. Alfred Petersen. 
Notes and Documents. Gayon (formerly SFNH representative in Vila) was Administrator of Colonies in 
1938, when my father had an interview with him. Gayon told him then that he refused to have anything to 
do with SFNH while Aupied was on the Board of Management. 

7 Found in P.M.B MSS No 50. Robertson, William Torrie. Papers 1927-1960. For letter see Green Folder 
No. 1. Robertson T.W. letters to G.L.S. Kerr 1927-28, plus parts of P.M.B. MMS No. 50. 

8 See White Envelope No. 8. File of Me Georges Chatenay. Also includes the Tribunal letter in the following 
paragraph. 

9 See Clarence Letter File. SFNH Matters Also includes the letter to the High Commissioner dated 13 July. 

10 It was coming more and more obvious that Kerr, being a British subject of the Condominium, could not 
be tried in a purely French Court, something he knew from the beginning. Unfortunately, Noumea was no 
longer the post of a career-diplomat with direct approach to the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
as it had been when Leo Layard intervened on Donald Macleod’s behalf against a similarly illegal French 
claim. 

11 See White Envelope No. 8. File of Me. Georges Chatenay, for a copy of the 4 page typed official Appeal. 

12 The points brought up here made the case contrary to both French and British law. What could have been 
raised too was that the final legal Conveyance of the properties was carried out at the British Residence in 
Vila 11 Oct 1928 under British law and the case concerned real estate in which British and French interests 
were at variance. Also, French interests had brought the case against the Kerrs. This meant it could only be 
tried in the Condominium Joint Court which had been set up for that exact purpose, and in this case, under 
the British law of the accused—the Kerrs. This meant that the judgment in default, given against them in the 
French Court, where it could not be heard, was illegal. 

13 For short biography of Albert Bonneaud 1907-1957 see Caledoniens 2nd ed. 1980. 

14 For a copy of this letter, plus the translation see Clarence File. SFNH matters. The translation tones down the 
original which is somewhat choleric in places. It outlines once again the background of the case and asks the 
Minister to set up an enquiry. The English version also set out the possibilities for the development of SFNH 
with its vast land holdings in New Hebrides if it had its headquarters in Noumea, and also mentioned the 
scope for French colonization. The translation stressed SFNH’s ability to furnish France with such products 
as coffee, cacao, copra and cotton. 

15 Mail between Noumea and France was very uncertain and Valettes did not receive their copy from Neveu 
until Feb 1956, three years later. 
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Chapter 15 1954-1960: The Final Years that 
Bought no Final Resolution. 


I have now reached the most difficult part of our family saga. Except for two pages for 1954 and 
one page each for 1957 and 1958, announcing the deaths of Graham Kerr’s sister Mary and his 
brother, D.H. Kerr, nothing remains of the diaries 1954—1958. Margaret Kerr, the only one of my 
family who could perhaps have enlightened me, died in 2000 so I must rely on the few relevant 
documents I have found. 

But I do have a full diary for 1959 and one for I960 which ended three weeks before Gra¬ 
ham Kerr’s death in August of that year. But these do not deal with his Societe Fran^aise des Nou- 
velles-Hebrides fight. By then he had turned his attention to trying to clear the name of his uncle, 
Captain Donald Macleod of the New Hebrides, who had been maligned in a book published in 
1953 to celebrate the centenary of the arrival of a group of Nova Scotians in Waipu New Zealand in 
the years 1852 to I860, of whom his uncle was one. 1 

Having spent most of the last 25 years clearing his own name, Graham Kerr would have regarded 
this as a priority task. It was, I believe, a way of filling his remaining days researching in the Bernheim 
Library in Noumea for the documentary evidence he needed to prove his case. 2 

One of the saved pages of his 1954 diary referred to getting the headstone on Captain Macleod’s 
grave at the 4th Precinct Cemetery cleaned. Macleod had died 60 years earlier. The other 1954 entry 
also referred to another 60th anniversary on 2 November 1954: ‘It is 60 years ago today since I ar¬ 
rived in Vila for the first time’. Little did he know in 1894 where it would all end. 

I believe that although Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Flebrides lawyers in Noumea would keep 
reiterating that the Kerr family owed the Societe large sums in costs and damages—and would worry 
about who was to pay their own fees—the French Government, after being briefed by various high 
level officials whom Graham Kerr had approached, decided to give it away. To them it was ancient 
history, dating back to a particularly nasty period of political chicanery that took place in their coun¬ 
try between the two World Wars. 

After the judgement given against Graham Kerr in 1952, Me. Daly had been told that Societe 
Frangaise des Nouvelles-Flebrides headquarters in Paris—the French Government—did not intend to 
continue the proceedings. The person who had instigated things from the very beginning, Charles 
Aupied, was now dead and it was best forgotten. The question that remained was who would pay for 
the expensive legal French proceedings to mount the case, covering many years. Would it be Graham 
Kerr? 

As we shall see later in the chapter, despite Me. Daly’s efforts, Kerr was proved to own nothing 
in the New Hebrides nor in New Caledonia. All money that remained had been either sent to mem¬ 
bers of the Kerr family in Sydney through their lawyers, Perkins, Stevenson, by an arrangement with 
his trusted friend Me. Verges, or with Verges’ help, placed in Margaret Kerr’s private bank account, 
which could not be touched. She worked for the South Pacific Commission. Be it said, the money re¬ 
ferred to, belonged legally to the Kerrs. Trickery to get out of paying legal dues was never part of their 
deal. From beginning to end, the case against them was phoney and illegal. This was well known in 
Paris. There was also the matter of the 40 thousand pounds damages Graham Kerr was demanding. 
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Pocific 
Community 
Communoute 
du Pocifique 


Photo 115 South Pacific Commission in 1954 as on its seventh anniversary poster. From a photo taken by the South Pa¬ 
cific Commission on 2 January 1950; original as found in https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:SPC-HQ;Pentagon. 
jpg. The building was known as the Pentagon and had formed part of the old US Military Base. The Kerr family lived in 
a house nearby which was for the Commission’s staff. 



Photo 116 Photos of Vila & Vila’s Main Street 1955 and a visit by de 
Gaulle to New Hebrides by Rob Crapper as part of a set of pho¬ 
tographs of Vila called the 'Crapper Set’. Provided to Associate 
Professor Christopher Ballard, ANU College of Asia and the Pacific 
and thence to me (ed.) Note the Comptoirs Frangaise des Nou- 
velles-Hebrides establishment in bottom photo. Charles de Gaulle 
and his wife visited New Hebrides in September 1956 (information 
from ‘Pacific Manuscripts Bureau titles documenting Vanuatu/ 
New Hebrides (Other Records)’ and Graham Kerr). The dates of de 
Gaulle’s visits to Vila are difficult to tie down but were in 1956 and 
probably October 1966. 


And so began 1954. On 7 January he wrote 
to Marcel Neveu in answer to his letter of 17 De¬ 
cember 1953, wishing that he and his wife could 
visit New Caledonia. 3 

However, with things so un¬ 
settled in the world it is difficult 
to know what to do for the best. 
Nouvelle Caledonie seems to be 
prospering, and there are great cel¬ 
ebrations for the Centenaire, but 
living expenses are very high. I 
am very afraid that things are very 
unsettled in Europe, and financial 
affairs very muddled. However I 
hope the European powers do not 
get under the domination of Amer¬ 
ica ... In Americas idea to domi¬ 
nate the world, she is making the 
same mistake as Hitler did and it 
will not ‘pan out as she expects... 

You have a new President in France 
now [Pierre Mendes France]. 

Is there a set Government in 
charge with a majority behind 
them, or is it just the usual confu¬ 
sion? Now is the time that France 
wants a powerful and ‘go ahead’ 
Government for the good of the 
country, and not to get under the 
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‘thumb’ of America. What 
do you think of things? 

New Caledonia has a cer¬ 
tain amount of self-govern¬ 
ment, but of course France 
is the backbone of things. 

From other letters to and from 
Neveu this year, France was in 
process of losing her colonies in 
Indo-China and North Africa. De¬ 
colonisation was in full swing and 
here was Graham Kerr—behind 
the times and against the trend— 
most enthusiastic about further 
French development in both New 
Caledonia and New Flebrides 
which was colonised by France 
and Britain as supposedly equal partners, France being more ‘equal’ as far as opportunities went and 
Britain itching to be rid of her unwanted commitment. 

The position of Britain would not be settled until 1980, twenty years after Graham Kerr died, 
but ideas of independence for the indigenous peoples of colonised island groups were growing and 
where would that leave France? 

Graham Kerr paid two visits to New Flebrides during 1954-55.1 do not know for what reason. I only 
learned of them from a letter to Neveu dated 9 November 1955. In fact most of the information I have 
for the years 1954-1956 comes from correspondence between my father and Marcel Neveu, which not 
only gives a picture of the very unsettled France to which Graham Kerr was appealing for justice, but also 
reveals what was happening to the Kerr shares— actions —in Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Hehrides which 
the Valettes took over before the war to prevent them falling into the hands of Aupied. 

Back in December 1953, when Graham Kerr learned that the Paris Court of Appeal had finally 
judged Valettes to be the owners of the shares, he had writ¬ 
ten to them arranging, if they were agreeable, to sell their 
shares in Aux Galleries Centrales and exchange them against 
the money Valettes could get for the Societe Frangaise des 
Nouvelles-Fhebrides shares. Worried at receiving no reply, he 
wrote to Neveu 12 July 1954: 

Marcel I am very worried at not hearing from 
Valettes. Flave you seen or heard anything of them 
recently? I know you are good friends and I think 
much of Valettes. I hope they are in good health and 
carrying on their business. 

Fie still had no news of them when he wrote again to 
Neveu on 21 December 1955. Fie also wanted to know 

is there any chance of the Metropolitan franc being 
revalued in the near future to something like the old 
rate before devaluation? The official rate of exchange 

between the Pacific franc and the Australian pound Commission residence at AnseVata, 1955 



Photo 118 Graham Kerr outside their South Pacific 



Photo 117 First Day Cover celebrating the 50th Anniversary of the Anglo-French Condo¬ 
minium of New Flebrides (1906-1956) postmarked Santo. Given to Anne Cawsey by Mu¬ 
riel Kerr. Did Graham Kerr get the first day covers for Muriel in New Flebrides in 1956 to 
send their granddaughter knowing she collected stamps? 
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is about 142.50. I 
wish the franc Metro 
was about that rate. 

It must be very hard 
on people who saved 
up in France for their 
old age to have the 
franc value cut down 
to next to nothing. 

He received the answer he was 
waiting for, dated 6 January 1956. 
Neveu wrote 


Throughout 1955, we have had an invasion of North African settlers running for 
their life from Morocco and Algeria and trying to fix up somewhere in Southern France, 
not even knowing, if what they have left will keep them going decently. 

He did not think that the present franc value would improve in the coming years 

revealing that on the French political scene there was no strong political party— 
merely a tug-of-war between extremes to gain power. [Following the recent elections] 
we have 54 Reds more in the Parliament and 52 ‘super whites’ at the other end, and this 
means 106 more reasons for getting into an increased mess. 

Then followed 

one (very important) word about our Marseilles friends. It is advisable not to men¬ 
tion the family name, but you know who I am writing about [the Yalettes] 

The senior brother Mr Edouard died from a heart disease in June last. He was 
a well-to-do man and I am very sorry to have lost this real friend. The remaining 
brother (Mr Maurice), still runs the business but has to watch his health. He has 
just written to me a short note. I enclose herewith a translation and I THINK HE 
WISHES THAT YOU MAKE A VERY ACCURATE STUDY OF HIS SUGGES¬ 
TIONS AND REPLY TO ME ABOUT IT AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. Here is the 
translation. 

‘I have not written to Mr Kerr, as correspondence between us, must be avoided. 
It is necessary that Mr K. decides to give me an order to sell what is under my own 
name. This represents a capital of about 2,400,000F. In the event of my death the 
State would pick up the greater part of it. Once again any correspondence between 
us is dangerous. There may be indiscreet people in the way. But we must come to an 
end of this business. Once the sale is completed there will sure to be a way of remit¬ 
ting the proceeds ... Above all, one most important recommendation: Mr Kerr must 
never appear in the settlement. Should his name appear one way or the other, I would 
at once get into trouble and there would be a great risk that what I could save for him 
be at once confiscated.’ 



Photo 119 Graham and Muriel Kerr in the lounge room of the South Pacific Commission 
house at Anse Vata, 1955 
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From which it will be seen that as far as the French Government was concerned Graham Kerr 
was not off the hook, despite all efforts being made on his behalf 

Grateful for what his French friends were doing for him, Graham Kerr wrote to Neveu on 
24 January 1956 that: 

it would be very important for our friends to realise on the Ffoldings as soon as 
possible. Of course there would be a reduction of the Ffoldings for Shares [Aux Galleries 
Centrales] sold in Noumea as notified to our friends in December 1953. The Noumea 
FFoldings are in Pacific value francs. 

The sale of the Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Fhebrides shares went slowly ahead in a ‘fairly dull 
securities market’ in Paris. Graham Kerr assured Neveu on 14 April that ‘we have every confidence 
in [the Valette family]. They have always acted in a straightforward way’. 808 shares [ actions ] were 
involved. 

Parts de Fondateur, Founders Shares in Compagnie Generale Franco-Fhebridaise, originally valued 
at 1,250,000F when the exchange rate was 125 F to the pound sterling were no longer valued at this 
rate. What happened to them when Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides took over Compagnie 
Generale Franco-Flebridaise in 1930 was another question without an answer. 

In the same letter Graham Kerr was still obsessed with the idea of French development in the 
Pacific. FFe acknowledged that 

there is too much confusion with changes of Government every five minutes and 
their tremendous troubles in Africa. 

Neveu tried to stop him brooding on his wrongs: 

What the crooks made of your hard-earned savings [was how he put it] ... No use 
as well trying to understand where our rulers in France will ultimately take us. For 
weeks on end the Banque de France prints bank notes by the cart load, and the author¬ 
ities of course will not bother whether that will push the costs up, as long as they can 
cling to their nice fat jobs ... If you care to find honest people, honest values, honest 
currency don’t you waste your time trying to find them here. 

Neveu himself seemed resigned to the situation, not so Graham Kerr. But he was not a French¬ 
man but rather a British national who had not personally gone through the defeat of France and its 
ugly aftermath however unique his own situation. 

FFe had, through Ballandes, sent Neveu a parcel of Arabica coffee as a sign of gratitude for what 
his true French friends were doing for him. Neveu told him on 30 April that he was thinking of 
leaving Paris with his wife: 

Don’t forget that if you move just 100 miles from Paris, the costs come down from 
20 to 40%. It would be absurd to stick to the Parisian suburbs just for the sake of 
spending more money than needed for a decent life. 

By 6 July 1956 Kerr had ascertained that Valette’s shares in Aux Galleries Centrales amounted to 

43,890 Pacific francs to be converted into the equivalent in Metro francs. When 
clearing the whole matter with our friends, would it be possible to pay the balance 
of Metro francs to a Bank account in Paris of which I would inform you. It now only 
seems necessary for us to give a clear undertaking that no further claim would be made 
as to the shares that have been held by our friends. 
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By 8 August 1956 all was finalised. Neveu told Graham Kerr that sale of Societe Frangaise des 
Nouvelles-Hebrides shares realised 2,396,456 Metro francs which translated into 2,155,306 Pacific 
francs, which 

may be—as desired by you—paid into a bank account in Paris, providing this ac¬ 
count is not opened in your name. In fact it would be extremely risky to show that you 
hold a French francs deposit somewhere in France. The ‘brigands’ may always one way 
or the other trace that, and the Lord knows what would happen in that case. The strict 
advice of our friends is that belongings of any kind should disappear once for all from 
the franc zone. Could I suggest that you try and find out a reliable friend of yours some¬ 
where out of France to whom the proceeds could be remitted against receipt. When 
dealing with Stavisky people one [can] not be too suspicious. I will not feel reassured 
until I definitely know that the money (your money) is safely in your hands ... Yours 
very sincerely, Marcel. 

On 12 September 1956 Graham Kerr acknowledged receipt of the letter. Fie asked that the 
money be placed in the account of Jean My, Centre de Cheques Postaux, Paris, giving the account 
number ‘and kindly advise me by first chance when the money is paid in, so that I can advise Jean 
My’. Fie told Neveu that ‘General de Gaulle has just recently arrived by the Caledonien and there 
are great celebrations going on’. In the last letter in my file, Neveu, on 24 September 1956, wrote ‘I 
am so glad I have been able to assist you and I am so sorry nothing more substantial could be saved 
from the brigands’. 

The Suez crisis was now occupying the world stage and ‘we are still in the thick of it with Nasser and 
his channel’. The Suez Canal had been closed to foreign traffic: ‘So the French and the British now have 
to pull their weight, that is, to fight together—and alone—for their fuel and their overseas supplies’. 
They formerly used the Canal. They had expected America to help them but, wrote Neveu, ‘Far from 
if. So Graham Kerr was not wrong when he repeated and repeated that the world was in a mess. It was. 

The last four years of his life would be spent in the tussle with Daly who represented Societe 
Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides to settle who was to pay the huge Societe costs of a case which its 
headquarters in Paris had abandoned, no doubt realising that it rested on such shonky foundations 
that it could never be won, but determined to come out of it as best as it could financially—at Gra¬ 
ham Kerr’s expense. 

On 18 January 1954, Me. Chatenay wrote to him asking could he prove, that since the saisie-ar¬ 
ret was placed in his hands-on 31 October 1939, Societe KerriMy had no money belonging to you 
or your brother and sisters? Are you able to furnish me with liquidation details of Societe Kerr!My' If 
you do not establish that you were in possession of all moneys belonging to the beneficiaries of Kerr 
Bros. Ltd, at the time the saisie-arret was made, it is to be feared that you will be defeated in your 
means of defence. The case that has today been submitted for the consideration of the Tribunal is 
strictly limited to matters arising from the saisie-arret. 

In his reply on 20 January Graham Kerr told him that the Extraordinary General Meeting liq¬ 
uidation of Societe KerriMy took place on 29 October 1938, which can be confirmed from his 1938 
diary entry for that date: 

preparing for an extraordinary general meeting at 10am. Put all through as pre¬ 
pared by Me. Rolland. Meeting terminated 11am. Societe Kerr/My is now in voluntary 
liquidation. We shall now proceed to register a new company to get round the tangle 
Ducasse put us in. I am the liquidator of Societe Kerr/My. 

Strangely, as Kerr’s letter had been translated into French for him, Chatenay wrote that from his 
explanation Societe Kerr/My had proceeded to its liquidation in 1929 and to its dissolution in 1938. 
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It was necessary that Chatenay be furnished with the documents to prove Kerr’s diary note. A meet¬ 
ing of the court had been called for 3 February and he needed the documents at once. Graham Kerr 
replied on 28 January 1954 regarding Societe Kerr/My. 

I cannot understand what that Societe had or has to do with Compagnie Generale 
Franco-Fhebridaise —this company [ Compagnie Generale Franco-Fhebridaise] then being 
formed in Paris by Charles Aupied. Any records I had in connection with Societe Kerr / 

My are in Sydney or were destroyed in a fire at Phan’s some years ago. 4 

It is easy to find out in Paris about the doings of Charles Aupied. Unless this thieving 
is halted and the just rights of the Kerr family in Societe Fran$aise des Nouvelles-Fhebrides 
established, the whole dirty business must be shown up on an international scale. I am liv¬ 
ing at Anse Vata, but have no telephone connection. However, if there is any urgent mes¬ 
sage at any time you could ring Mile. Margaret Kerr at the South Pacific Commission. 

When the Kerr Bros. Ltd—that sold to Charles Aupied—was liquidated in Novem¬ 
ber 1928, a new company of the same well-respected name came legally into existence 
to serve new interests. This company was no concern of Aupied’s. At the same time East 
Santo Plantations—the plantations of Hog Harbour and that of the My family nearby, 
were incorporated and registered at the Joint Court of the Condominium, the period 
of one year being allowed for protest and none received. 

East Santo Plantations finally became Societe Kerr/My to help the Kerrs get labour via Jean My, 
his French partner, and when Societe Kerr/My was liquidated it became Kerr et Cie. It was then 
amalgamated with Dal Gubbay’s business to become Gubbay/Kerr et Cie, and finally Aux Galleries 
Centrales. This was a complicated trail which Kerr’s opponents were finding it difficult to unravel and 
he certainly was not going to help them. 

In 1928 the Kerr family in disgust at the insulting treatment meted out to them and, holding 
first option, took over Hog Harbour plantation from the Thomas brothers after Renault—working 
for Aupied—secretly undercut the price agreed upon with Graham Kerr who acted as Thomas’s 
agent. This upset Aupied’s plans and his aim after that was to grab Hog Harbour plantation from 
them by whatever means he could arrange. 5 

All the above can be confirmed by diary entries given in the relevant chapters of this story; but 
the dead Aupied’s plan was still being followed, as can be seen from Chatenay’s letter of 8 February 
1954, when after asking for a further fee of 5000F, he insisted that Kerr 

put him completely in the picture with all means of proof based on your arguments, 
according to which, on 31 October 1939, Societe Kerr/My was entirely liquidated. 

This argument has been seriously questioned by our adversary, saying that the cap¬ 
ital of a company named Kerr et Cie nullifies completely the theses you maintain. It is 
to be feared that, in these conditions, the Tribunal will confirm the judgment against 
which we have raised opposition. 

How frustrated Kerr must have felt. The saisie-arret handed down in October 1939 was illegal in 
the first place as he, a British subject of the Condominium, could not be tried in the French court in 
Vila anyway and the report of the committee of ‘experts’ to count trees that existed on a plantation 
9 years earlier, on which it was based, was not only a put-up job arranged by Vibert, but against the 
Statute of Limitations; and disagreed with by eight of the French settlers whom Vibert had tried to 
enlist. 

Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Flebrides’s own lawyer, Me. Rousselot, told his bosses in 1939 that 
if Professor Hamel of the Sorbonne had seen the final deed whereby the properties were handed 
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over to Compagnie Generate Franco-Hebridaise and the final payment paid on 11 October 1928 in 
the British Residence under British law, he would have told Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides 
in Paris it had no case. Rousselot, had just seen the document for the first time. Was all this to be 
brushed under the carpet? 

And what was a court in 
Noumea doing in trying a case 
that was the role of the Joint Court 
of the Condominium in Vila to 
decide? This was another bad mis¬ 
take Graham Kerr had made was 
in agreeing to the transfer of the 
case to Noumea in 1939 although 
it should never have been a matter 
for him—the innocent victim—to 
decide, but the Joint Court itself. 
Des Granges, the lawyer for Societe 
Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides at 
that time had warned them not to 

they had no case. 

Unthinkingly Kerr had played into their hands. The case could not be tried in France as Aupied’s 
evil doings were too well known there, but they weren’t known in Noumea and would stay that way 
if Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides Conseil in Paris could manage it. All Kerr could do was reit¬ 
erate and reiterate, time and time again, his case, hoping that finally the message would get through. 
Unfortunately his opponents were not deaf; they just did not want to hear. 

And sure enough on 14 April 1954 the Republic of France in the name of the French people at 
a Public Blearing in the Civil Court once more brought down a judgement that Mr Graham Kerr 
has been sentenced to pay to the Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides the sum of 879.269.86F. 6 

This happened despite Me Chatenay’s strong defence of Graham Kerr, bringing out all the points 
I enumerated above including the vital final clause in the Acte de Vente and stating that the French 
Government in 1934-1935 knew about this sinister affair, but did not act upon it. 

Perhaps this was because high-up members of the French Parliament were involved includ¬ 
ing Pierre Laval, who was Minister for Colonies at that time and was Charles Aupied’s boss. To 
calm things down, Aupied was removed from his position as Director of Societe Frangaise des Nou¬ 
velles-Hebrides, but only sideways and was left still in charge. 

On 25 June 1954 Me. Daly sent off to Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides in Paris a copy of the 
judgment, given on the grounds of the liquidation of Societe KerrI My —which Kerr had refused to an¬ 
swer. Kerr had been notified of the judgement on 22 June, leaving him till 22 August to answer charges. 

This judgement, though it gives us entire moral satisfaction, risks not being able to 
be carried out in Noumea. Indeed Kerr owns nothing here worth talking about. The car 
which he uses belongs to his daughter... I think that your company SFNB1 should con¬ 
sider firstly the seizure of Kerr’s shares and secondly executing in Australia a saisie-arret 
on his possessions there. 

Lie had not reckoned on Kerr’s staying-power. On 28 June Kerr once more gave Me. Chatenay 
a very heated account of what had really happened and Charles Aupied’s doings. 

The gangster is now dead but he seems to have willing agents to carry on his dirty 
work ... Unless the French government, or French courts intervene to bring about 


take it to Noumea knowing that 



Photo 120 The Joint Court in Vila in 1973, photo taken by Brian Bresnihan and used in 
Keith Woodward’s political memoir of the Anglo-French Condominium 
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justice, I must show up the Gangsterism of this man Aupied and his associates. I have 
never taken anyone for one sou in my life but... I fully object to the corruption and 
manipulations carried on by others, resulting in the ruin of the Kerr family. 

On 21 July 1954, in notes prepared for an interview with Maurice Gayon 7 , in Noumea at that 
time: 


Is there any chance of the French government taking up the matter of the malad¬ 
ministration of the SFNH? I wrote to the governor on 13 July 1953 but had no reply 
so wrote again on the 1 Oth of this month. I do not ask the French government to take 
any decision until they enquire into the doings of Aupied. That maybe is what they are 
doing. All I want is a just settlement and the establishment of the affairs of SFNF1 on 
a sound basis. There is wonderful scope for French colonisation in New Flebrides—us¬ 
ing the vast Land Floldings of SFNFL There is no trouble in these parts like there is in 
Indo-China and Africa. 8 

Fie received a reply from the Governor—Raoul Angammarre—on 21 July saying that his request 
had been sent to the Minister for Colonies for examination and decision. 

The war that had intervened in 1939 and put the solution to his problems on hold until 1945, 
had brought about a new era. What happened in France before the war was now ‘ancient history’. 
Never comprehended by Graham Kerr was that what he was suggesting as the resolution of his prob¬ 
lems came too late. To French authorities, the fact that he had been fined ‘in default in 1939 and 
not yet paid his ‘debt’ was all that counted. On 26 September 1954 he drew up a detailed plan with 
Alfred Petersen 

for practical colonisation by France in New Flebrides and New Caledonia and an¬ 
other on 8 December, for Petersen to give to Michel Verges for his comment. 

Meanwhile M. Daly had told Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides in Paris 9 October that 
Kerr ‘is once more up to his delaying tactics. Daly wrote that the Kerr Parts de Fondateur in Com- 
pagnie Generale Franco-Hebridaise actually made them creditors not debtors of Societe Frangaise des 
Nouvelles-Hebrides. Daly also knew that Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides had retained eight 
Actions belonging to G. Kerr personally and eight belonging to Kerr Bros. Ltd. Fie could write to 
Kerr’s lawyer Me. Chatenay letting him know that Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides proposed 
in a friendly way to sell these shares (including Parts) if the prices on the stock exchange are the same 
as the sum we are claiming from them. And he proposed suspending the lawsuit pending further 
investigation. 

The reply from Paris came back on 29 October 1954, saying that Societe Frangaise des Nou¬ 
velles-Hebrides was in no way in debt to the Kerr family, that they had exchanged their Foundation 
shares in Compagnie Generale Franco-Hebridaise for others in Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides. 
On 20 July 1927, Banque Nationale de Credited notified Aupied and Joyer, joint directors of Com¬ 
pagnie Generale Franco-Hebridaise that they had handed over to the Banque de L’lndo-Chine 4000 
shares to the credit of Kerr Bros. 

The documents are convincing evidence of the justice Kerr seeks to avoid. Per¬ 
haps the latter thinks that by reason of their antiquity these [documents] cannot be 
retrieved. The archives of SFNF1 are in the best possible order. 

As Daly would not have known, it was not his ordinary shares— actions —that Graham Kerr 
had referred to. Fie well knew what had happened to most of them through the Valettes. It was his 
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Founder’s shares in Compagnie Generate Franco-Hebridaise —all 1,500,000F of them—he was talking 
about, and he too had kept his records. 

The letter continued: 

So much for Mr Kerr, G.L.S.! The judgement of 4 September 1951 given by the 
Tribunal Superieur d’Appel which condemned the Kerrs to pay 300,000F damages plus 
other legal costs being final, they wanted to know how to carry out the sentence; in the 
meantime selling the 18 shares they did hold. 

On 5 January 1955 Me. Chatenay told Graham Kerr that the Supreme Court of Appeal had 
upheld the judgment given against him on 15 April 1954. He should receive the decision in about 
February after which Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides would decide how it was going to carry 
out the sentence. He remained at Kerr’s disposal and requested a further 5000F to cover his expenses. 

Paris was becoming impatient, and on 19 May 1955, Lutgen in Vila told Paris: 

that Me. Daly seems to grow weary of the Kerr case which is not yet finished and 
from which absolutely nothing is to be expected despite the successive judgments given 
against the Kerrs. He has not got in touch with you, as requested, but what you ignore 
is that the result of the Appeal presented to the Court in Noumea on 21 December 
1954, which ended in confirmation of the sentence against them on 4 January 1955, 
has, because of the magisterial slowness of the Court Registrar, not yet been delivered 
to Me. Daly. I have begged Me. Daly to speed up the delivery and you will be advised 
immediately on reception. 

Lutgen continued by saying that regarding Sakau that nothing new had happened and the title 
of registration in the Joint Court is still in the name of East Santo Plantations (ex Societe Kerr/My). 

As for Pilotin, it no longer belongs to Kerr Bros. Me. Buteri omitted to tell me 
personally that this island was sold by Kerr Bros, in Australia 13 October 1953 to a 
certain Tom Low of Australian nationality by private agreement drawn up in Australia 
13 October 1953 and deposited with the Joint Court on 27 October 1953. 

It seems unfortunately that the same thing will happen with Sakau ... Me. Buteri 
[probably a Joint Court official] had told him that ‘SFNH does not have to be advised 
of eventual transfer and request for registration in which we are neither opposed to or 

opposing the original 
registration’. 9 

Paris was learning that the 
Condominium of New Hebrides 
was not a French colony and had 
its own rules as Kerr well knew. 
Perhaps it was even belatedly help¬ 
ing him? 

Daly finally delivered the 
Noumea Court’s judgment against 
Kerr on 25 May 1955 and, later 
that year, on 3 November 1955, 
Lutgen told Daly that, although 
his headquarters in Paris had de¬ 
cided to abandon the Kerr case, 
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perhaps a saisie-arret could be placed on the island of Sakau. 

Later, on 28 September 1956, Lutgen told him that by 
Judgment No 638 of the Joint Court of New Hebrides, the 
island of Sakau has been judged to the benefit of East San¬ 
to Plantations, but maybe it could be seized because of the 
judgment given against the Kerrs. In his reply 8 October 
1956 Daly told him that it was not possible 

However if the Kerrs have shares in this company 
under their own name—bearer bonds—a distraint 
order could be placed on them. 

East Santo Plantations had been liquidated years ago 
and, that Graham Kerr would have been silly enough to 
have allowed such a thing to happen, was unlikely. Over 
his dead body would they get anything more from him. An 
article which appeared in the Bulletin de Commerce on 2 No¬ 
vember 1955: 

M. Edgar Raynaud, Principal Inspector of French 
Overseas Territories is at present in New Hebrides 
dealing with SFNH properties, putting up for sale 
the parcel of land in Port Vila at the corner of Rue Higginson and Rue General de 
Gaulle belonging to the French government as well as the buildings erected there. 

Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides owed the French government money—money which by 
rights belonged to the French part of the Condominium Government. Was Raynaud getting the 
money back by selling Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides property? Was the French Government 
getting tired of bailing the Societe out of its financial problems? If so Kerr’s ideas for its resurgence 
would have fallen on very deaf ears. 

Another article from the Bulletin de Commerce dated 16 November 1955 gave improved prices 
on the Paris Stock exchange for both Societe Frangaise des 
Nouvelles-Flebrides ordinary shares and Founders Shares 
from prices of the previous year. 10 Graham Kerr was, of 
course, interested in the Founder’s shares and for that Societe 
Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides needed to survive. 

On 29 November 1955 he wrote to Michel Verges who 
had been looking after the Kerr assets since early January 
1950. 

Will you please forward to Messrs Perkins, Ste¬ 
venson and Linton Solicitors ... Sydney for the 
Amokura succession [the Estate of his late sister Ag¬ 
nes Kerr who died in 1949 and who had willed her 
money to her older sister, Mary Kerr] the permissible 
amount transferable monthly, until the assets of this 
estate are cleared. He also enumerated other monies 
held in trust funds including dividends in Aux Galler¬ 
ies Centrales amounting in full to 118,746,44F. 

Photo 123 Muriel Kerr 6 December 1955 




Photo 122 Margaret Kerr with Muriel Kerr in the win¬ 
dow at their residence at the South Pacific Commis¬ 
sion 6 December 1955 
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His sister Mary, now in frail health needed the money badly. Besides this Verges, held the re¬ 
maining 227 shares in Aux Galleries Centrales for disposal: 

I understand you sent 245 pounds to Perkins, Stevenson and Linton in connection 
with this estate. [Me. Mage had tried to dispose of all of them] through Ballandes but 
nothing came of it... They were sold or almost given away ... Gubbay/Kerr et Cie could 
have been quite important, but was ruined by bad administration. 

Graham Kerr, with the help of Alfred Petersen, was still plugging away at his idea for the rescue 
of Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides and on 21 June 1956, they put in a detailed: 

Appeal to the French Government for advance of French Interests in the South 
Pacific—particularly in the New Hebrides ... With the serious troubles in Africa, there 
must be many French people who would be glad to come to the safe Pacific. There is 
great scope in these places for development in both agriculture and mining. 

A copy of this appeal was enclosed with a letter to Maurice Lenormand, who represented New 
Caledonia in the French Parliament, and to Henri Ohlen whom he knew well from his time in the 
New Hebrides—both men then in France—hoping that they would ‘push ahead with the advance¬ 
ment of French interests in the South Pacific’ 11 . Graham Kerr enclosed copies of letters he had writ¬ 
ten to the Governor of New Caledonia in 1953 and his reply and also a letter he gave to Monsieur 
Jacquinot, Minister for Colonies, when he was in Noumea in 1953. No one could say he was not 
giving it his best effort even if the main reason was to retrieve his family from financial ruin. 

One could also ask why should the British part of the Condominium support a man who was 
openly committing himself to the opposition. But if he had received vital British legal support at the 
very beginning instead of the cold shoulder, he would not have been in his present predicament, so 
it was not that easy to say. Merton King, Smith Rewse and Sir Cecil Rodwell, many years earlier had 
warned the Colonial Office what would happen if British subjects were not given the right to hire 
foreign labour. They would turn to the French. Here before their eyes was the dreadful result. 

On 12 December 1956 the Daily Telegraph and Morning Post, London published an article, ‘Pa¬ 
cific Island for Sale. 17500 pounds asked’. This was Sakau and my sister Joyce’s husband, Captain 
Gillespie, had arranged for its publication. The article did not go overboard describing the attractions 
of the island which had no indigenous population. 

It is four miles long and about one and quarter miles wide ... Coconuts planted 
there before the war still abound but the coffee and cacao plantations have become 
overgrown through neglect. 

Graham Kerr had earlier had great hopes for Sakau after the war for my brother Len Kerr to de¬ 
velop. I asked my brother, who went there with Jean My in 1950, for his impressions and he thought 
it really beautiful with great possibilities. If only it could be sold for sterling Graham Kerr’s troubles 
would have been over. 

The last information I have about Sakau is dated 29 April 1967—seven years after Graham Kerr’s 
death. Jean My in Santo, joint owner with the Kerr family of the island, wrote to my brother Len 
saying that George Millar, Manager of Kerr Bros. Ltd in Sydney had told him that the sale of the 
island was now in the hands of Mr Linton, the Kerr family’s Sydney solicitor. 12 

I am afraid Mr Linton has not the possibility to [deal with] that affair because the laws 
are fundamentally different in Australia and New Hebrides and because he is too far away to 
have an idea of what could be done and what could not be done in this very special country. 
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In my opinion the only way ... is to put the affair in the hands of Me. de Preville 
... lawyer at Port Vila. 

Lafleur and Company wanted to buy the island, had agreed on the price and had appointed de 
Preville to negotiate the transfer on their behalf. But who was the seller? 

Jean My explained to de Preville that East Santo Plantations, Societe Kerr/My, and Kerr et Cie, 
were the same companies with the same assets and shareholders and de Preville ‘suggested we fol¬ 
low, the attribution of the Joint Court of Sakau to East Santo Plantations, which would save heavy 
transfer expenses’. Jean My left it to Len Kerr in conjunction with his mother and George Millar to 
decide, but they only had two months to do it. I recently asked my brother, Len, what happened 
but he has no recollection of the matter, so the sale or non-sale of Sakau remains a mystery to me. 

In 20 March 1957 my sister Margaret on board Tahitien, about to leave for a holiday in Sydney, 
received a cable from Len Kerr in Sydney with the news that D.EI. Kerr was dead. Lie died on 18 
March. ‘I am terribly upset about Elugh. I went to town to get my mind off brooding’, wrote Gra¬ 
ham Kerr in his diary. This entry is the only page of his 1957 diary still in existence. 

There is a mystery about his death. I asked the widow of my cousin Jim Nicol who died in 1992, 
and who had lived nearby at Galston in 1957, but she could not elucidate. Elugh Kerr had just come 
home from hospital and was found dead in the garage at his home in Elornsby with a gun by his side. 
Did he have an incurable illness or had the long case waged against the Kerr family and financial 
ruin, finally defeated him? That family never shared its feelings with the younger generation. I feel it 
was suicide and one more terrible blow to Graham Kerr now aged 84. 

Now more than ever, despite lack of official response, Graham Kerr continued the fight to clear 
the family name and get compensation. Me. Rousselot, Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hehrides law¬ 
yer in 1939 who had questioned the validity of the case after seeing the final Conveyance document 
signed in the British Residency on 11 October 1928 seems to have joined those helping him. 

From a ‘Note for meeting with Michel Verges and Mr Rousselot’ dated 28 June 1957 Graham 
Kerr was still submerged in his sea of troubles with the dead Aupied: 

If Mr Rousselot could take the matter up before the French authorities for an en¬ 
quiry into the deplorable doings of this Aupied, I would supply many details. 


much of the land hold¬ 
ings of SFNE1 came from 
my uncle Captain Donald 
Macleod when he sold out 
to Compagnie Caledonienne 
in the 1880s. 


It is a pity Graham Kerr had 
not worked with his uncle in the 
New Hebrides instead arriving 
on the scene after his death in 
1894, aged 21, completely un¬ 
aware of the political rivalry that 
abounded there. Macleod had 


Photo 124 May/June 1957 Muriel and Margaret Kerr being farewelled from Sydney to re¬ 
turn to New Caledonia: from left to right Len Kerr with daughter Pam (5) and son Michael 
(2), Muriel Kerr, Margaret Kerr, Judy with baby Ian (2-3 months) and Lindsay Bogg (12)— 
with an unknown man behind her 



He did not want it taken up as a Court case—he had had enough of such ruinous things—but 
he wanted to reveal the truth and to arrange for Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides to be set up 
with its headquarters in Noumea. 

He mentioned that 
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learned from bitter experience to be wary of the French company and could have opened his 
eyes. 

Fortunately his wife and daughter Muriel and Margaret were on hand to help him through his 
bad times and he had many sympathetic friends, both British and French, including Michel Verges. 
His daily routine of ‘office work’ and ‘correspondence’ plus a daily ‘dip in’ at nearby Anse Vata 
seemed to fill his days. The court case hung over Graham Kerr for the rest of his life but no action 
seems to have been taken against him. 

‘The sad news came through’ that on 2 July 1958 his eldest sister Maggie Taylor had died in 
Auckland. This is written in the only page of his 1958 diary in existence. Blows were coming thick 
and fast. Against the diary entry for 25 March 1959 he writes ‘The terrible news through that Mary 
died yesterday’. This meant that he and his sister Kate were the only members still alive of the Kerr 
family involved in the Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides case. 

The last two diaries, 1959 and part of I960 have no mention of moneys paid out as a result of 
the judgment and I conclude that the case was withdrawn without a conclusion either way. Graham 
Kerr led a very busy social life, never seeming to stop for breath with frequent visits to the library; 
doing office work and attending to correspondence without indication of who to and what about, 
not to mention his daily ‘dip in’ in the sea. To the end of his life he visited Michel Verges frequently, 
probably in connection with the damages he would continue to seek to make up for the financial 
ruin and other hardships suffered so unfairly by the Kerr family. 

There were many trips in the car to visit friends and often Margaret took her mother and father 
for trips around Noumea. I asked her some years ago before she died in 2000, about my father’s 
health at this time and she said he had all sorts of complaints which don’t get mention in the diaries. 
Fie turned 86 in September 1959 and must have been incredibly strong to have withstood the de¬ 
cades of persecution to which he was subjected. Fie was by then completely obsessed. 

On 10 June 1959 a ‘Note for Me Michel Verges’ said that he wanted to show up the injustice and 
corruption carried on behalf of the SFNF1 affairs. ‘Could Verges name some outstanding personality 
... who could show up the whole dirty business—someone like Emile Zola in the famous Dreyfus 
case’? Fie was now absolutely sure that his case should never have been brought before the French 
Courts in Vila and Noumea. 

It seems that he had been in contact with Fernand Colardeau, lawyer and politician, hoping that he 
would take up the matter but doubted if he would be willing. It is probable that Fernand Colardeau was 
one of the group of three ‘experts’ called upon in 1937 to count the trees that existed on Turtle Bay plan¬ 
tation in 1927, ten years and several cyclones after the French had taken it over. Vibert had taken them to 
Santo and in four days they were back agreeing to the number Vibert told them to find, but Colardeau 
had left Vila before signing the statement much to the disgust of Vibert. 

The New Flebrides and its 
unique form of government were 
far away from Europe in the South 
Pacific, meaning that it could be 
safely ignored. The complete lack 
of action on the part of Graham 
Kerr’s own British authorities in 
New Flebrides showed a fatal flaw 
in the working of the Condomini¬ 
um which left him to fight his case 
alone. It had never been up to Kerr 
to insist that the case be held in the 
Joint Court; that was the business 
of the British Authorities should 



Photo 125 Graham and Muriel Kerr, Anse Vata, Noumea 1950s 
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Photo 126 Katherine Cawsey and her son Richard 
born in Melbourne 30 October 1958. The photo was 
taken in January 1959 in Canberra where Katherine 
and her family lived while George had a year’s fel¬ 
lowship to the Research School of Physics at the 
Australian National University. 


have done. And Graham Kerr was no Dreyfus to rouse in¬ 
terest in a world still immersed in the far worse cataclysms 
left by the Second World War. 

He did not see things that way and still persisted that if 
matters were not put right he would go to the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague. He saw Verges on 19 August 
1959 about the forthcoming visit of M. Soustelle, a high 
up member of the French Parliament but nothing seems to 
have come of it. 

On 21 September 1959—his 86th birthday—he, Muri¬ 
el and Margaret left in Polynesien for what would be his last 
visit to Sydney, leaving a case of documents with Me. Verges 
for safe-keeping. 

They reached Sydney on 25 September and berthed at 
Millers Point at the old Messageries Maritimes wharf where 
they were met by Len and Judy Kerr who were living in 
Muriel Kerr’s house in Willoughby (left to Muriel by her 
mother Lucy Hutton). A flat was found for Muriel and Gra¬ 
ham in nearby Chatswood. Muriel Bogg was also there to 
welcome them. 

Still trying to get help, Graham Kerr was ‘preparing doc¬ 
uments’ and on 1 October tried to see Dr H.V. Evatt, but he 
was in Canberra. On 8 October he tried to see H.V.’s broth¬ 
er, Clive Evatt, but he was away in court. He saw both Evatts 

on 15 October but his diary gives no further information. What could the Australian government 
have done anyway? 

Graham Kerr visited his sister Kate, and saw Jane Kerr, D.H. Kerr’s widow, who with Annie Peters¬ 
en was now living at Galston with Jimmy Nicol and his family. Annie Petersen had lived in Pennant 
Hills with Mary Kerr until her death in March that year. 

Graham Kerr remarked in his diary on 9 October that 
he was not feeling very well. I believe what he had lost by 
severing his ties in Sydney including our lovely family home 
Kermadec in Lane Cove, was actually preying on his mind. 

On 12 October, not telling his wife where he was going, he 
took a bus to Osborne Park to see Kermadec, walking all 
the way back to Chatswood, which he reached in a state of 
complete exhaustion. He remarked in his diary that Len and 
Judy came to visit that evening. 

What he did not say was that I—his disowned daugh¬ 
ter—had been going to visit him that evening for the first 
time since leaving Kermadec in very distressing circum¬ 
stances on my 30th birthday, 8 October 1947. My mother 
had never ceased trying to heal the rift and had arranged for 
me to come from Canberra for the occasion. My father was 
so exhausted that it was not considered a good idea for me 
to see him so I stayed and minded my brother Len’s young 
family while he and his wife visited instead. Photo 127 From the left; Margaret Cawsey, Len Kerr 

Next day my mother and Margaret had to call for a doc- with daughter Pam and son Michael, Anne Cawsey 

tor who on 16 October gave Graham Kerr a very thorough at ^ Cotter River in Canberra late 1959 before the 

Cawsey family returned to live in Melbourne 
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examination. Graham Kerr was what he called ‘laid up’ for a week. Margaret told me later that he 
was very ill and had had a heart attack. Family and friends like the Lockhart Bell sisters, Kathleen 
Anderson and Thelma Keegan came to visit him at this time. He had known these sisters and their 
father and mother in Vila in the 1900s and had never lost contact with the family. 

On 9 November it was time to return to Noumea and in ‘nasty dull weather’ they got away in 
Tahitien despite that making a ‘good crossing’. 

From 13 to 30 November he was ill again, spending some time in hospital and, in his diary, 
blaming his indisposition on the food he ate on the Tahitien : not that it was much better in the hos¬ 
pital. He just wanted to be at home I expect. 

Margaret was back at work at the South Pacific Commission but whenever she could she took our 
parents for outings in her car. Graham Kerr soon returned to his routine of visiting the library, doing corre¬ 
spondence and ‘office work’ and going for ‘dips’. I’m sure the neighbours could have set their clocks by him. 

Unfortunately my mother Muriel, on whom he relied for everything, fell from a chair she was 
standing on to fix a curtain and broke her right wrist. And Margaret was summoned from work and 
to take her to the Polyclinique. She took a long time to recover from what was a botched job of setting 
the bone and her arm was left in a permanently bent state. 

Graham Kerr’s diary said that by Christmas Day she was ‘doing fairly well, but not going out 
at all. Margaret has a dinner party in the evening for Elsie and Betty Johnston’ and two people she 
worked with at the South Pacific Commission. The last entry for 1959 mentioned his usual office 
work and dip: 

Elsie, Betty, Joe [a girl friend of Margaret’s], Mr and Mrs Lapellerie round in eve¬ 
ning for New Year party. I got tired and went to bed about 11pm not bothering to 
see the old year out. There seems to have been a very bad cyclone in Vila with much 
damage. 

At least he could console himself that he was no longer personally involved in Vila though Sakau, 
lying to the north off the east coast of Santo, was still not sold. The final diary for I960 is full of 
his ‘rushing-about’ activities and correspondence but unfortunately none of it has survived. He still 
visited Me. Verges and on 27 January I960 he ‘made a note for Mr. Le Normand [sic] and took it to 
Parliament House in town’. 

On 14 April he had an appointment with Senator Lafleur on New Hebrides matters. I think it 
was about Sakau in fact. Was it the same Lafleur referred to earlier in the chapter who still wanted to 
buy the island? There are no documents to enlighten me. By 30 June he was ill again, remaining in 
hospital until 4 July. He paid visits to Me. Verges on 18 and 28 July. 

The last diary entry was 10 August: ‘Nice day. I went to town a.m. and home—office work. I 
went to the Beach for a while’. Margaret Kerr told me that he then suffered a severe heart attack and 
was taken to hospital where he died on 16 August, a month before his 87th birthday. 

At least he seems to have kept up his fight to the end. He was buried in the new cemetery out 
past the one where Captain Macleod his uncle was buried. His daughter Nancy would later arrange 
for a plaque of ‘pansies for remembrance’ to be placed on his stone. I saw it in 1980 when Betty 
Johnston took me there. Her father, Carl Johnston, was buried nearby. At that time I was then just 
beginning the researches which led to The Making of a Rebel: Captain Macleod of the New Hebrides 13 
which finally led to the difficult unravelling of events of this final part of the Macleod-Kerr saga in 
the South Pacific which covers 92 years from 1868 to I960. 

In 1961 Margaret Kerr resigned from the South Pacific Commission and she and her mother 
returned to Sydney to live in the house Muriel Kerr had inherited in Willoughby. This house was at 
19 Chiltern Road Willoughby, next door to the girlhood home she had left in 1909, when, aged 20, 
she married my 35-year-old father and went to live in the New Hebrides. 
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Photo 128 South Pacific Commission photo of staff c.1960: Margaret Kerr centre back row with white shirt, Tom Smith, Secretary-General of the 
South Pacific Commission, eighth from the left in a light suit and dark tie. It would be good to have names for more of Margaret Kerr’s colleagues. 


That was past history now and finally my mother was back in the place she loved with her family 
around her. Leaving her position at the South Pacific Commission in Noumea, Margaret Kerr went 
to work with the Permanent Trustee Company in Sydney. Muriel Kerr’s only son, Len, and his wife 
and family lived in their own home at Epping and Muriel Bogg and her family lived at Longueville. 
I and my family lived in Canberra and Joyce Gillespie lived in London with hers. 

Gradually going blind, mother remained gentle and full of good humour till the end of her 
life, showing no sign of the bitterness that had so altered the character of the man she had stood by 
through the unbelievable happenings of the past decades. She died on 19 July 1973 in a nursing 
home. 

1 have no tidy ending to this ^ K 

saga. I do not know exactly what 
happened to end the case but the 
well-earned damages demanded 
by Graham Kerr did not eventu¬ 
ate. The path in life on which he 
and his brothers and sisters had set 
forth with such enthusiasm in the 
early years of the 20th century, had 
come to nothing. 

The last blow, which took place 
after my father died, was the death 
of his trusted friend, Me. Verges, 
in 1962. Verges, because of some 
personal problem, embezzled his 
Trust Fund and then committed 
suicide. Whether it still held mon- 


Photo 129 London c. 1959, left to right Robert, Andrew, Joyce (nee Kerr) and ‘Gillie’ Gilles¬ 
pie 
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ey belonging to the Kerr family—which had, up to that time, only gradually been sent to Austra¬ 
lia—I do not know. If it had, it would have been just one more disillusionment. I am glad Graham 
Kerr did not live to know what happened. There are always some small mercies. 



Photo 130 Canberra 23 October 1961, Richard Cawsey at 122 Cowper Street Dickson in 
the Noumea shirt sent to him by his grandmother, Muriel, while she still lived in Noumea 



Photo 131 Sydney 1963 Muriel Kerr with Len Kerr, Nancy Eling and their children. Left to 
right back row: Pam andjudy Kerr, grandmother Muriel Kerr, Len Kerr, Nancy Eling, hold¬ 
ing her son Mark, and Margaret Kerr; front row Richard and Gary Kerr, Chip Eling, Ian and 
Michael Kerr, and Lyn Eling. 



Photo 132 Singapore 1966: the Eling family at their 
favourite beach; standing Chip, with snorkel and 
goggles, with Mark in front of him, Lyn behind her 
mother Nancy and Liane in front. 
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Chapter 15 1954—1960: The Final Years that Bought no Final Resolution. 


Endnotes 

1 This was Lion of Scotland by Neil Robinson, London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1952. Katherine Cawsey’s 
The Making of a Rebel: Captain Macleod of the New Hebrides takes up the matter of Macleod’s reputation and 
demonstrates how highly regarded Macleod was in the New Hebrides and Western Pacific. 

2 This he did not find. Neither British nor French official records were available at that time nor had the ‘Joint 
Copying of Documents concerning the Pacific’ process, led by Phyllis Mander Jones, got underway. It would 
be left to me—his discarded daughter—who actually had the training to ferret out obscure material, to carry 
his task to fruition. This, long after his death and many years into the future in 1998, when The Making 
of a Rebel: Captain Donald Macleod of the New Hebrides was published by the Institute of Pacific Studies, 
University of the South Pacific, Fiji. (Katherine’s training as a librarian was under the stringent tutelage of 
W.H. Ifould and Jean Fleming Arnot at the Public Library of New South Wales in the late 1930s and early 
1940s. Ida Leeson who set up the library at the South Pacific Commission in Noumea was a colleague of Jean 
Arnot. I do not know whether Katherine Cawsey would have met Phyllis Mander Jones or Ida Leeson in this 
period but the work of both must have contributed greatly to hers, ed.) 

3 See Black Envelope No. 1 for all correspondence between Neveu and G.L.S. Kerr between 12 Oct 1937 and 
24 Sept 1956—the final letter. 

4 When my family returned to New Zealand for the second time, many items were stored for them by Phan 
and were destroyed in fire in his repository. 

5 My father and his brother and sisters would finally agree that the purchase of Hog Harbour at the time had 
been a bad mistake. The purchase was made when they had sold Turtle Bay and their other land holdings 
intending to concentrate on the Island Merchant business, Kerr Bros. Ltd in Sydney. Hog Harbour was 
bought in a fit of righteous indignation that Aupied did not trust Graham Kerr’s honesty and knowledge of 
plantation value and was using other agents to undercut his prices. Business deals between nations require a 
very cool head. 

6 This on top of the 300,000F already demanded. For this very full report in French copied by me from the 
Outre-Mer Archives 71 ARC SFNHSerie II No. 116 Affaire Kerr. See Paris Notebook No. 2, pp. 58-64. 

7 He knew Gayon from the 1930s. On 6 Nov 1935 he spoke with him in the presence of the Governor of 
New Caledonia. Gayon was at that time Chief Inspector for Overseas Territories. Gayon told my father that 
Aupied’s bad reputation is well known. Again on 19 Dec 1938 in Noumea he had an interview with Gayon, 
thinking he was on the Board of SFNH ‘but Gayon had this to say: ‘he would not have anything to do with 
it while Aupied is on the Conseil. See Clarence File. SFNH Matters. Statement by Graham Kerr 25 Jan 1954. 

8 In the event of a proper settlement of his case, despite the terrible wrongs done to him, my father was even 
prepared to take out French citizenship, so deeply was he committed to saving his family’s fortunes. It must 
be remembered that he had many loyal French friends, not just enemies. 

9 Henri Ohlen, a friend of my father’s was married to a member of the Buteri family. 

10 See Clarence File, SFNH Matters, for copies of these articles. 

11 For a short biography of Henri Ohlen see Hebridais p. 168-269. 

12 See Black Envelope No. 2. Correspondence Jean My. 

13 Katherine Stirling Kerr Cawsey’s The Making of a rebel: Captain Donald Macleod of the New Hebrides, 1998, 
Institute of Pacific Studies, University ofthe South Pacific is available in libraries includingat theNational Library 
of Australia and in its Trove collection: https://trove.nla.gov.au/result?q=Katherine+stirling+kerr+cawsey 
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Looking back over the long years of my family’s connection with the New Hebrides, I can only 
think that the French government which wanted the Group as an adjunct to New Caledonia but 
never had its wish, took out its frustrations on a British business firm headed by Graham Kerr, which 
had inadvertently fallen into its clutches. This it did in the full knowledge that its British partner 
in the Condominium would turn a blind eye so as not to upset the delicate balance of that failed 
experiment in joint government. The turbulent years between the two World Wars, the Depression 
and the onset of the Second War, which put the case in abeyance, only lengthened the terrible stress 
and final ruin that affected every member of the Kerr family involved in the New Hebrides venture. 

There never was real Entente between the British and French Governments in Europe. In the 
New Hebrides settlers of the both countries who had to live together, for the most part, did just that. 
This story is not about bad Frenchmen and good Britishers. As I have tried to show, the Kerr family 
had loyal friends from both backgrounds not only in the New Hebrides and New Caledonia but in 
France itself. 

All this is now ancient history and the Kerr family have no further connection with the island 
group they knew as the New Hebrides. 

Our old home in Vila, Kerr Brothers House, which Reece Discombe took me to see in August 
1980 when I was just beginning my task, is now no more. Kerr Brothers Store which stood in the 
main street of Vila at the beginning of last century is simply remembered by a notice on the wall of 
the present-day Drug Store, as it finally became. 

To go further back in time, the old house built by my great uncle Captain Donald Macleod at 
Havannah Harbour in 1886, and which I was lucky enough to see still standing in 1980, is also gone. 

All that remains in the New Hebrides are thoughts of my eldest sister Jean, who was drowned in 
January 1912, aged 14 months and whose tiny bones may lie at the bottom of the sea between the 
Maskelynes, to the south of Malekula and Ambrym with the wreck of the Tathra-, and the graves of 
my Aunt Isabella Webb and her baby, who died in February 1921, who were buried somewhere near 
the Dart Anchorage on Santo. The first son in my family, who died at birth in 1915, and was buried 
somewhere at Nangire, Vila, also has no known resting place. 

As for my personal connection with New Hebrides, born in 1917 at the John Paton Memorial 
Hospital on Iririki Island, that hospital too is no longer in existence. Time passes. 

All that remains is to say good bye to the New Hebrides that was and give the very best wishes 
to Vanuatu and its future. 

Katherine Stirling Kerr Cawsey, 15 September 2009. 
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Photo 133 Bundanoon 29 October 2011, taken by Gary Kerr. Four generations of the Kerr family sometimes met for a convivial picnic and this pho¬ 
tograph is from the last such gathering. It shows the remaining two of Muriel and Graham Kerr’s children—Len Kerr and Katherine Cawsey-the 
great survivors. They are sitting in the centre front of the photo. Some name groupings are: at the left Roger Kerr (ne Bogg) with wife Angela 
and daughter Angelina, Chip Eling has a cap and is behind Angela (in blue); then Ian Kerr is in the white shirt and shorts with Lyn Eling (in a skirt) 
slightly obscured behind him. Then various Eling family members are in the group to the right of Lyn amongst them Liane Shearer (nee Eling). 
At the back centre are the family of John and Lindsay Benaud (nee Bogg) including Jamie Benaud and along from them at the back is the family 
of Katherine Cawsey including Margaret Cawsey and her son Daniel Adomeit and Richard Cawsey (back to the camera). Immediately behind 
Katherine and Len are Anne Cawsey’s son Anthony EHopkins, partner Kelli Cole and family. In the right of the picture we have a group of Len Kerr’s 
descendants and their families. Pam (nee Kerr) Westman’s son Mark is in the green shirt and her daughter Belinda Ryan has a pony tail and holds 
her baby, Lewis Kerr Ryan. Ian Kerr’s son Mathew has a red check shirt. Then from the far-right is EHarrison Kerr—Lisa and Gary Kerr’s son-talking 
with Fiona, Ian Kerr’s wife, whose back is to the camera and Lisa, Gary Kerr’s wife, is obscured behind Fiona. 



V 




Photo 134 Kerr Clan picnic Bundanoon 
29 October 2011. See photo 133 for some 
of the names. 
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Appendix 1: Ships Register 


The numbers indicate the chapters where ships are mentioned. 

HMNZS Achilles, 3 

HMAS Adelaide, 1, during WW2 was involved in securing New Caledonia for Free France 
Altair, 8 

Amiral Charner, 1 
Aorangi, 10 
Argonaftis, 13 
Asturias, 7 

Bataan, 8 

Cagou, 1, 3 

Caledonien, 1, 2, 3, 15 
Cap des Palmes, 3 
Capitaine Illiaquer, 1, 2, 7, 9 
Cap Tarifa, 1, 5, 7, 10 
Chevreuil, 3 
Commissaire Ramel, 1 
Concord {Concorde), 2 

Dawson P79, 6 
USS Denver, 4 
Dumont d’Urville, 1 

USS Enterprise, 4 
Evaleeta, 7 

Flamo, 1, 2, 3 

Gloria, 8 
Golden Hind, 9 

James Russell, 3 

Kuttabul, 3 (endnote 16) 

Le Calvez, 1 
Le Phoque, 2 
Liberte, 3 
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Lolita, 2, 3 
Manoora, 3 

Marine Phoenix, 8, 9, 10 
Matai, 9 

SS Monawai, 2, 10, 12 
Monique, 10 
Monkay, 7 

Morinda, 1, 2, 3, 4 & endnotes for 5, 6 
Nathaniel Bowditch, 6 

Neo-Hebridais or Neo-Hebridais or Neo, 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 11, 12 
Norden, 1 

Notou (sunk by German cruiser on 16 August 1940), 1 
Philae, 2, 3 

Pierre Loti, 1 & endnotes 4 & 16 
Polynesien, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 13, 15 
SS President Coolidge, 4 

Quand-Meme, 3 
Requin, 2, 3 

Sagittaire, 7, 8, 10 
Shova, 2, 3 (sampan) 

H/V Sundowner, 14 
Swwz, 1, 2 

Tahitien, 15 
Tasman, 1, 2 

Tathra, 1, 2 and Epilogue 
Tayo, 13 
Thor, 2, 5 
Toutouba, 4 
Triomphant, 2 

Uvea, 1 

Vandenbosch, 3 
HMS Victorious, 4 
Ville dAmiens, 1, 3, 7, 10 
Ville de Strasbourg, 8 

Wahine, 4 

Wanganella, 12, 13 

HMAS Westralia, 3 

SS Wilbur Wright, a Liberty ship, 4 

William Williams, 3 


Zealandia, 2 


Appendix 2: Name List 


I n the book some people’s names are asterisked and, as with the other Kerr Brothers’ books, these 
would have appeared in a biographical summary or ‘Glossary of Names’ as an appendix to the 
Katherine Cawsey’s completed books. None were prepared when Katherine Cawsey finished draft¬ 
ing her books. The following list of proper names with some biographical references is provided for 
background. The names can be searched in digital versions of the book. 


Abeshouse, Mr 

Aladdin Industries 
Allaigre, Mr 
Allegre family 

Amokura: (Maori), the name of Agnes Kerr’s Estate the ‘Amokura Succession’. The word amokura 
is made up of two words amo’ meaning ‘to carry’, and ‘kura’ meaning ‘red’ and symbolizing 
the sacred. The name symbolizes safety and the carrying of that which is sacred, sacred trust 
and responsibility. 

Anderson, Captain, American 

Anderson, David Australian Ambassador to New Caledonia (c. 1953) and his wife Annabel 
Anderson, Kathleen nee Bell 

Anderson, Mr, of Eastern Developments the firm that took over Kerr Bros. Ltd 
Anderson, Reverend William, Presbyterian missionary and later planter at Undine Bay, then again 
a missionary, married daughter of Reverend Peter Milne, stationed at Hog Harbour from 1921 
to at least 1943 

Angammarre, Raoul Eugene, Governor New Caledonia 21/10/1951-24/7/1954 
Araucaria , New Caledonia is an ecological hotspot for Araucaria which had 14 of the 20 extant 
species in the world 

Armistice; French armistice with Germany signed 22 June 1040 

d’Argenlieu, Captain Thierry, High Commissioner for France in the Pacific late 1941 to 1943 
Artigue, Commandant, Captain of the Port of Noumea 
Ashton, Captain Percy G. Son of Julian Ashton, artist 
Athayne, M. 

Atkinson, Hugh 
Atnive, M. 

Aupied, Charles. In the 1930s Director of Compagnie Frangaise Immobiliere des Nouvelles-Hebrides 
and Compagnie Generale Franco/Hebridaise 

Aux Galleries Centrales (AGC) c. 1944. The spelling in Noumea may have been Aux Galeries 
Centrales, but the other spelling was used throughout the book 
Axam, S.L. 

Bader, Mr. French Commercial Delegation in Sydney c. 1945 
Bain, Mr (from Big Bay) 
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Ball, Ray, Sydney Office Kerr Brothers Ltd., Manager from 1940 to 1945, the war years while 
George Millar was enlisted 
Ballande et Fils 

Ballandes probably same as Ballande and Co. of Bordeaux and Noumea 

Ballard, B.C. Counsel before the Joint Court and Australian Representative in Vila and on 
23/10/1940 Australian Representative in Noumea 
Banuelos, Joseph 1888-1971 
Banuelos’ Hotel 
Banque de L’Indo-Chine (BIC) 

Barnett, Mr. Australian Consul in Noumea to 1946 

Barnett, Mrs. wife of the Australian Consul in Noumea 

Barrau, Adolph-Auguste (1867—1943), Maison Barrau 

Barrau, M. Ernest 

Bedeuf, Roger, Mme Mass brother 

Beguerie, Mme. 

Bell, Mr William Lockhart 

Bell, Thelma, daughter of William Lockhart Bell 

Berges, M. Pierre (1886—1854) in 1953 elected to the Conseil General of New Caledonia and 
named as its President 

Bichon, M. French Parliamentarian representing New Caledonia 
Bidal (lived on Santo) 

Blackwell, Mr. 

Blandy, Richard Denis, British Resident Commissioner, 1940-50 

Blue Flower: A.J. Marshall commented: ‘“Blue flower” is another imported pest. It is a rank shrub 
which has swamped the near-by plantation, destroying the pasture lands, encroaching on the 
cleared mission property and rapidly overrunning our camp site’. See The Black Musketeers 
p 45. May be Stachytarpheta cayennensis (a verbena) 

Body, A.H. official of Australian Department of Foreign Affairs c. 1951 
Bonnace, M. 

Bonneaud, Albert (1907—1957), Director of Ballande’s Vila branch 
Bonneaud, H. 

Bonnefoy, Captain 

Bourdinat, Maitre, lawyer, Noumea 

Bourgade, Me. Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Liebrides lawyer in Noumea in 1940s, died 1950 
Mr. Bourgeau, Secretaire Generale (of which organisation), or Acting Commissioner 
Bouyer, M. 

Boyd, David 
Brand, M. 

Brenac, Mr, Sydney representative of France Libre (1942) 

Breusch, Mr and Mrs and two children, Olive Breusch is James Newman’s daughter 
Brial, Emile, son 

Brial, Mr. father of Emile ‘old Brial’ 

Brials presumably Emile Brial’s family 

Brock, Jean, Kerr Bros agent in Noumea in 1953 

Broken Hill Proprietary Company Limited (BHP) 

Brunelet, C. 

Brunet, E. 

Brunot, Richard, Governor General, from Cameroon and seeking to replace Sautot in 1941 
Governor French Polynesia 18 June 1941 to November 1941 
Busseau, Captain 
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Buteri, Me. 

Burns Philp and Company (BP and Co. or B.P.) 

Caillard, Edmond, Director of Compagnie Cotonniere des Nouvelles-Hebrides at Norsup, Malekula, 
and family 

Calwell, Arthur, Member of Australian Parliament from 21/9/1940—2/11/1972 
Campbell, Madge, cousin of Graham Kerr 
Cariou, Marc 

W.R. Carpenter & Co. Ltd. Sydney, firm of Walter Randolph Carpenter 
Carter, Douglas 

Carter, Ida (wife of Llewelyn) and family 
Carter, Llewelyn 

Catalan, M. Louis, Catalan Freres, Wine Merchants of Noumea and Montpelier France, President 
of Societe Kerr/My c. 1936 
Catroux, General, Governor-General of Indo-China 
Carter, Llewelyn and Ida 
Cayrol, Mme. 

Chamberlain, Neville, Prime Minister of the United Kingdom 28 May 1937—10 May 1940 
Chapuis, M. 

Chatenay, Me., Georges Defence Lawyer for Graham Kerr 
Cheval, Mile. 

Chitty, Captain 

Coates, J. G., Gordon Coates, Prime Minister of New Zealand, 30 May 1925—10 December 1928, 
in the War Cabinet around 1941 
Colardeau, Fernand may be the same as M. Colardeau 
Colardeau, M. 

Collard, Mme. and Mile. 

Collongues, Mile. 

Colonisation, colony etc 

Compagnie Caledonienne des Nouvelles-Hebrides (CCNH) 

Compagnie Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides (CFNH) 

Compagnie Generale Franco-Hebridaise (CGFH) 

Comptoir National d’Escompte (CNEP) 

Comptoirs Frangais des Nouvelles-Hebrides (CFNH) 

Condominium 

Cook, Captain James 1728—14 February 1779. On his second voyage (1772-75) in 1774 he landed 
in Vanuatu and New Caledonia. 

Cornette, M. Charles 
Couchet, Captain 
Coulon, C. 

Coulon family 
Coulon, Raymond 

Coursin, Me. Joseph-Marc, father of Marcel 

Coursin, Me. Marcel 

Craddock, W.R. (letter diary 1873) 

Crinon, Mr French Treasurer New Hebrides 

Curtin, John, Prime Minister of Australia 7/10/1941-5/7/1945 

Daladier, Edouard, French Minister for Colonies and Prime Minister of France on three occasions: 
31/1-26/10/1933; 30/1-9/2/1934; and 10/4/1938-21/3/1940 
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Dale, Mme. Robert Kuter’s sister 

Daly, Maitre Arnold, Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides lawyer in Noumea in 1950 
Daly, Jim, ofBarrau’s 
Danet, Mme. 

Dangar, Gedye and Malloch Ltd, engine parts c. 1945. Associated with Lister engines in 1909 
d’Argenlieu, Captain Thierry, High Commissioner for France in the Pacific late 1941 to 1943 
David Jones department store 
Davies, Mr. 

DDT, D.D.T. 

Dedieu, Mme. 

de Gaulle, General Charles (22/11/1890-9/11/1970), Leader of Free France 1940-44, Head of 
Provisional Government 1944-46, out of power 1946-58, Prime Minister 1/6/1958-8/1/59, 
President of France 8/1/1959-28/4/1969 

Denis, Georges, Assistant Accountant of Compagnie Generate Franco-Hebridaise (CGFH) 

Denis, Lieutenant Colonel, Governor of New Caledonia 4—19/9/1940 (Vichy) 

Deplanque, Adolphe (also Deplanque) 

de Preville, Jaques, worked for Kerrs at Hog Harbour c. 1942—3 
de Preville, Me. Lawyer in Villa c. 1967 
de Quievrecourt, Commander Toussaint 

Descemet, M., Manager Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-FLebrides in 1947 
Deschamps, Mr, Australian government representative in Noumea 
Des Granges, Georgette (nee Harelle) 

Des Granges, G. Gomichon 
De Rouvray, Rene 
de Sonneville, Gaston 
Devanu, M. 

Dillensenger, Mile. Cousin of the Mys. 

Discombe, Reece 

Doley, Judge (Me.) Charles Andre, French Condominium Judge (Vichy) 

Douyere, M. 

Draghicewicz 

Dreyfus, Alfred, French falsely accused of spying for Germany. The affair divided French Society 
from 1894 to 1906 
Dubois, M. French Court 
Ducasse, M. notary in New Caledonia 
Dufour, M. 

Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, he was Governor-General of Australia from 30 January 1945 to 
17 January 1947 

Dumbreville, Maurice a SFNH employee on Turtle Bay and Mate Wulu from 1935-36 
Dupertuis, Charles-Bernard, daughter Cecilia (married Jean Ratard in 1940) 

Duplat, Mr 
Dupuis, M. 

Eastern Developments, the company that bought Kerr Bros. Ltd in 1945 

East Santo Plantations split from Kerr Bros Ltd 23 November 1928 to manage plantations on 
Santo 
Evans, Mr 
Evatt, Clive, QC 

Evatt, Herbert Vere (H.V.) QC, Attorney-General and Minister for External Affairs from 1941 to 
1949, later Leader of the Opposition 
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Fatoux, Captain 

Febvrier-Despointes, Admiral August, first commandant of New Caledonia from 24/9/1853— 
1/1/1854 

Fitzsimmons, Captain 
Fomberteau, Mile. 

Ford, William, a pioneer settler of New Hebrides 
Forette, M, cousin of Henri and Raymond Foussard 

Fourcade, M. A., at one time acting French Resident in Vila and later the Chef du Cabinet in 
Noumea 
Foussard family 
Foussard, Henri 
Foussard, Raymond 
Fox, Mr Everard 

Fox, Mrs Everard, daughter Dorothy and son Leslie 

France, Pierre Mendes, Prime Minister of France 18/6/1954-23/2/1955 

Francois, Jean Marie 

Fraser, Mr and Mrs 

Fraser, Peter, Prime Minister of New Zealand 27/31940-13/12/49 
Frater, Dr. and family 
Fricotte, Louis, boat builder 
Frouin, Gabriel 

Galibert, Paul, daughter married M. Gomez 

Gamelin, Marshal Maurice Gustave until 17 May 1940 

Gane, Edouard-Philippe, daughter Gilberte 

Gardel, Raymond, b. 1890 

Garvey, Assistant British Commissioner 

Gatteville, M. and Mme. Louis 

Gayon, Ernest 

Gayon, Maurice (1908—?), from 1930 to 1945 chief of staff serving the French High Commissioner 
for the Western Pacific followed by a posting as Head of the Finance Department of the 
Administration of New Caledonia 
Gaze, Noel Auckland 

Geslin, Y. French Judge of the Joint Court of New Hebrides 

Ghormley, Vice-Admiral Robert Lee 

Gillan 

Gillen, Reverend and wife 
Gillespie, Captain 

Glaxo Laboratories Australia Pty Ltd (Farex baby cereal) 

Goggin, major, American Army (might be spelled Googin) 

Gomez, M. and Mme. 

Gordon, Sir Thomas of Sydney, from 1939 representative in Australia of British Ministry of 
Shipping (War Transport) 

Graziani, Charles bought Hog Harbour on 17 April 1943 
Greene, Mrs. Wife of Burns Philp Manager in Wallis Islands 
Gubbay, Bert worked at Kerr et Cie in Noumea c. 1943 
Gubbay, Dal and formed Gubbay/Kerr et Cie with the Kerrs c. 1943 
Gubbay, Don worked at Kerr et Cie in Noumea c. 1943 
Gubbay, Harold 
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Gubbay/Kerr et Cie formed from Kerr et Cie, c. 1943 

Guichard, M. Manager Compagnie Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides in Vila c. 1942 
Guillemot family 

Guillemot, Henri, maybe also Harry 
Guilleux, M. 

Hamel, Professor, Law Faculty of the Sorbonne, SFNH Legal adviser 
Hampson, Mr. A.A. 

Hansen, Miss, Julius Petersen’s niece 
Harbulot, M. Auguste and Mme. 

Harelle, Georgette, married Des Granges in 1937 

Harelle, Commander/Commandant Nicolas (1875-1954), Director of Societe Frangaise des 
Nouvelles-Fbebrides in Vila 1940-. Succeeded Vibert on the role in 1940. 

Harris, Tom 
Hebblewhites family 
Heiner family 
Henriot, M. 

Hickson, M. 

Hill, George Sidney, British Condominium Treasurer 1935—54 
Hill, Mrs. 

Hill, Roland, Free French Office in Sydney, 1942 
Hoffmann, Mr. F.J. London 

Honegger, Mr, Assistant Manager at Ballandes, and wife 
Honnegar probably the same person as Honegger 
Houchard, Auguste 
Houdie, Mr. 

Houssard, Maurice 

Huddart Parker Ltd, an Australian shipping company 

Hugette, a New Caledonian friend of Nancy Kerr 

Hunt, Brigadier, Director-General South Pacific Commission 

Irvine, Flight-Lieutenant, United States of America 
Ivette, a New Caledonian friend of Nancy Kerr (Vitot family) 

Jacomb, Edward 

Jacqueline, a New Caledonian friend of Nancy Kerr 
Jacquinot, M. Louis, French Minister for the Colonies c. 1953 
Jeans, Mr. Vila 
Jocteur, Albert 

Jocteur, Jules, manager at Hog Harbour, and Mme. 

Jocteur, Marius (father of Jules), with his wife had a place at Mele 
Johnson, Kate (nee Kate Kerr) 

Johnson, Mr., of British Government Office in Vila 
Johnston, Betty; Carl and Elsie Johnston’s daughter 
Johnston, Carl 

Johnston, Elsie or Mrs Carl, sister-in-law of the British Consul in New Caledonia 
Johnston, Lee 

Johnston, Norman, d. 9 July 1949 

Johnston, Thomas (arrived in Noumea in 1883, sons Norman, Lee, Carl and William 
Johnston, William (Willie), the British Consul in New Caledonia 
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Jones, Mr. Burns Philp 

Jones, Mr of Vanikoro, Solomon Islands 

Jones, Phyllis Mander, or Phyllis Mander-Jones, archivist, bibliographer and librarian 
Jourdan, Mme—mother Mme. Vitot 

Joy, Sir George Andrew, Resident Commissioner of the New Hebrides 1927-1940 
Joyer, Andre, Director Compagnie Generate Franco-Hebridaise 
Jullien, Messrs Th. and Ed. Marseilles agents 

Keegan, Bryan, son of Philip and Thelma 

Keegan, Philip and Thelma (third daughter ofWilliam Lockhart Bell), Philip a British Condominium 
official 

‘Kermadec’, Osborne Park, Lane Cove, bought by G.L.S. Kerr from Billy Hughes in 1920. Muriel 
Kerr, his wife seems to also refer to the house as Osborne Park in the photograph album she 
made for her daughter Katherine 

Kerr, Agnes Graham, sister of Graham Kerr (b. 6 February 1872, d. 6 November 1949) 

Kerr, Agnes MacDonald Stirling (Nancy), (b. 26/7/1928, d. 7 May 2007) 

Kerr, Bess Marjorie b. April 1912 daughter of Hannah and James Walter Kerr Jr 

Kerr Brothers and Company, also Kerr Bros 

Kerr Brothers House, K.B. House 

Kerr Brothers Store, K.B. Store 

Kerr, Catherine (b. 1879), Kate 

Kerr, D.H., Donald Hugh (Uncle Hugh), younger brother of Graham Kerr (1879—1957) 

Kerr et Cie, replaces Societe Kerr/My c. 1940 

Kerr, Flora Macleod, sister of Graham Kerr, married to J.M. Nicol (b. 1876, d.16 December 1943) 
Kerr, Graham (Kerr, Graham Lennox Stirling or Kerr G.L.S.) author’s father 
Kerr, Graham son ofWilliam Kerr 

Kerr, Graham Lennox, son (b. 30/6/1922. d. 18 April 2015) 

Kerr, Hannah (nee Booth), children Walter and Bess, wife of James Walter Kerr Jr. (m. 19/10/1908) 
Kerr, Isabella Lennox (Bella), Graham Kerr’s youngest sister became Mrs Webb (1881—1921) 

Kerr, James Walter Jr. (Jim) (1865—1912), oldest brother of Graham Kerr 
Kerr, Jane or Mrs Donald Hugh (D.H.) Kerr (Aunty Jane or Aunty Janie) 

Kerr, John (no family member). Katherine suggests he may be John Robert Kerr who, in 1974, 
after a distinguished career, become Governor General of Australia and was involved in the 
controversy of the dismissal of Gough Whitlam, the Labour Prime Minister. See Chapter 2, 
endnote 19. 

Kerr, Katherine Stirling (b. 8/10/1917) 

Kerr, Joyce Lipscombe Macleod (b. 5/6/1913) 

Kerr, Margaret Graham (b. 28/9/1868 d. 2/7/1958) (Taylor) 

Kerr, Mary Isabella (Aunty Mary), sister of Graham Kerr (7/11/1870-1959) 

Kerr, Muriel, Mrs G.L.S. Kerr author’s mother (b. 21 August 1888, d. 19 July 1973) 

Kerr, Muriel Graham, author’s sister (b. 28/4/1916, d. 7 September 2000) 

Kerr, Walter Lister, son of James Walter Kerr, b. 19 October 1908 
Kerr, William Alexander (b. 1867, d. 1923) 

Koch, M. 

Koch, Mile. 

Kollen, Anna nee Petersen, daughter of Julius Petersen 

Kollen, Marcel, married Anna Petersen with son Marcel, killed in Libya in 1942 
Kuter, Robert Charles Henri, French Resident Commissioner in New Hebrides (1940—47), brother 
of Mme (Mrs) Dale 
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Laborde, M. sometime (c. 1940s) manager Turtle Bay for Societe Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hebrides 
Lafleur and Company 

Lafleur, Senator Henri, New Caledonian Politician and member of the Senate of France 
Lafont, M. Ernest, Member of the House of Deputies in France 
Laigret, Christian Robert Roger, Governor of New Caledonia 15/9/1943-13/2/1944 
Laine, M. 

Lambreaux, M. 

Landry, Lieutenant 
Lapellerie, Mr and Mrs 

Laval, Pierre, French Minister for Colonies c. 1934—35, Prime Minister ofVichy France 18/4/1942— 
20/10/1944, executed for treason on 15 October 1945 
Lawrey, John. The Cross of Lorraine in the South Pacific: Australia and the Free French Movement 
1940-1942, Canberra, Journal of Pacific History, 1982 
Lebrun, M., Manager for Ballandes 
Leclerc, M. 

Leconte, Yves, nephew of Jules Leconte 

Leeson, Miss Ida who set up the library of the South Pacific Commission and did much work on 
bibliographies of the South Pacific 
Lefevre, Captain 
Le Goupils, M. 

Le Normand, M. (probably Lenormand) 

Lenormand, Maurice, New Caledonia’s sole representative in the French National Assembly and a 
rare supporter of the separatist Caledonian Union around 1953 
Lestrade, M. French Delegate 
Ley, M. 

Levy, Charles 
Lewis, Mr. 

Liberty ship, a class of cargo ship built in the United States of America during World War II. 
Linton, Mr. Kerrs’ Sydney Solicitor 
Lomont, Me. 

Low, Tom, bought Pilodn Island from Kerrs, 13 October 1953 
Lucheron, M. Board of Directors of Aux Galleries Centrales 

Luke, Sir Harry Charles, Western Pacific High Commissioner, 16/9/1938—21/7/1942 
Lus, a ni-Santo who worked at Hog Harbour for the Kerrs 
Lutgen, M. 

MacArthur, General Douglas 

Macdonald, Reverend W. New Hebrides Mission as referred to in W.R. Craddock’s diary of August 
1873 

MacMorrow, Colonel 
Mage, Me. Raymond 

Mage, Victor-Charles 1865—1924, father of Raymond, was appointed acting-Registrar to the Joint 
Court in Vila till 1911 
Maheau, Captain 
Malaria 

Mander-Jones, Phyllis see Jones 

Marinacci, M. Bought Kerr’s old trading station at Tongoa from George Crocker 
Markham, Patrick The Death of Jean Moulin. London, Pimlico, 2001 
Martin (of the Canal), ran the postal service 
Martin, M. 
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Martinet and Fouche, Noumea drug company in 1940s 
Mas family 
Mas, Jean 
Massal, Dr 

Massard, Mr (military in 1941) 

Matson and Wilhelmsen (shipping) 

Maurault, M. Electric Company in 1941 

Maurice-Hersant, Me. lawyer representing Kerr Bros in Paris c. 1946 
McVitty, Mr, American Consul in New Caledonia around 1941 

Menzies, Robert Gordon, Australian Prime Minister 26/4/1939-29/10/1941 & 31/10/1945— 
26/1/1966 

Messageries Maritimes (M.M.) 

Michel, Pascal, also see Michel Pascal 
Michel, Pierre 

Millar, George, Sydney Office of Kerr Brothers Ltd. Director 
Milliard family 

Milliard, Henry-Louis, 1882-1948, Noumea Manager of Ballandes 
Milne, Reverend Peter, New Hebrides Mission, Nguna 
Mitchell Sir Philip Euen, Governor of Fiji 21/7/1942-December 1944 
Montchamp, Marie Henri, Governor New Caledonia 29/7/1942—23/6/1943 
Morris Hedstrom Ltd. 

Morris and Sinclair, boat builders, moved to Longnose Point 1923 and ceased trading in June 1971 

Mouledous, M. Edouard 

My, Emile and Mme 

My, Frederic, Emile My’s son in Paris 

My, Jean, son of Emile My in New Hebrides 

Nagel, Mr. Barrau Company (Maison Barrau) 

Nambeme and his son 
Naturel, Andre 
Neveu, Marcel 
Newlands, Mr 

Newman, James Flood (J.F. Newman) 

Newman, Olive 

New Zealand Crash Boat 

Niaouli, an essential oil from Melaleuca quinquenervia, native to New Caledonia 
Nicol, Flora Jane wife of Jimmy Nichol d. 16 December 1943 

Nicol, James Marshall (Jimmy), Condominium Government Agent on Tanna, married Flora Kerr 
on 12 September 1914, daughter Rachel (Ray), son Jimmie. Died Tanna 22 December 1944 
Nichols, Adolphe, British Collector of Customs, the New Hebrides d. March 1942 
Noel, Alfred 

Oelrich, Mr. 

Ohlen, Henri possibly same as Heinrich 

Ohlen, Jeanne, daughter of Heinrich Ohlen married Ernest Reid 
O’Kane, Joyce, Gus Petersen’s daughter 
Oliver, Mr. 

Paladini/Jeanson Party: this maybe a communist party as Florin de Paladini was a communist 
landowner in New Caledonia and Pierre-Hubert Jeanson a socialist 
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Parke-Davis, Drug Company 

Pascal, Michel, sometimes referred to by the author as Pascal Michel but probably the same person 
(ed.) 

Patch, Major-General Alexander M. United States of America, in the Pacific March 1942 to 
February 1943 
Paton, Fred 

Paton, Reverend & Mrs, two children Elizabeth and Robby (Paton was a Presbyterian Missionary) 

Pearson, Captain 

Peek Freans, biscuit manufacturer 

Pelicier, Marie Mark Georges, Governor of New Caledonia 20/10/1939-4/9/1940 
Pelletier family 
Pelletier, M. 

Perkins Stevenson, solicitors for Kerr Bros Ltd 
Perkins Stevenson and Linton (1949) 

Perronnet, M. Married Mile. Dillensenger 

Petain, Philippe, French Prime Minister June—July 1940, Chief of French State 11/7/1940— 
20/10/1944 (Vichy Government), tried for treason 1945, death sentence commuted to life 
imprisonment 
Petersen, Alfred 
Petersen, Annie 

Petersen, Gustavus Charles brother of Annie 
Petersen, Ivor 

Petersen, Joyce, Joyce O’Kane 
Petersen, Julius 
Petit, Mme. 

Phan, M. 

Pinelli, M. 

Pognon, French Judge 
Pognon, Judge Georges 

Pognon, Raymond, one-time member of the General Council in Noumea, supporter of Free France 
Presslers, The 
Prinet, M. 

Puaux, Mr Frank, sometime Vice-Consul in the Vichy French Consulate in Sydney. He left that 
position and went to Noumea to work with Sautot for Free France and de Gaulle as Director 
of Economic Affairs 

Quievrecourt, Commander Toussaint de 

Rabineau, First Officer, Pacifique, died of Spanish Flu’ in 1919 

Rabineau, Mr. second captain on Pacifique in 1919, later Captain of the Port of Noumea, and later 
again in charge of shipping operations for Nickel Co. Is he different from the Rabineau, First 
Officer, Pacifique ? 

Rapadzi, A. 

Ratard, Aubert 

Ratard, Jean, married to Gilberte nee Gilberte Gane, daughter Genevieve. Second wife Cecilia 
Dupertuis. 

Ratard, Paulin and Mme. Sons Jean and Aubert 
Ratzel, Nicolas 

Ravenstein, Mr van, the Consul to the Netherlands in Sydney 
Raynaud, M. Edgar, Principal Inspector of French Overseas Territories 
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Reichenbach, Sidney, Aux Galleries Centrales 

Reid, Mme. Hotel Reid 

Reid, Ernest, Ernie Reid’s Hotel 

Renault, Commandant 

Renevier, Mme. 

Repiquet, Jules Vincent, French Resident Commissioner in Vila 1911—13, Governor New 
Caledonia 1914-23 
Reverce, M. 

Reynaud, Paul, Prime Minister of France 21/3/—16/6 1940 (resigned as he could not support 
armistice with Germany) 

Reynella Wines, South Australia 

Robertson, W.T. (William Torrie) called Robbie 

Rolland, Georges Emile Hyacinthe 1871—1933 pioneer French settler family, son Georges 
Rolland, Georges Paul, and Mrs. 

Rolland, Me. (Maitre) 

Roosevelt, Franklin Delano, President of the United States of America from 4/3/1933-12/4/1945 
Rosenthal, Sir Charles (1875-1954), Administrator of Norfolk Island 1937-1945 
Rousselot, Me. (Maitre) 

Rudge, Mr., bookkeeper at Kerr Bros, Sydney c. 1945 

Rueben, a ni-Santo chief 

Russ family, Mme My relatives in Noumea 

Russ, Mile. 

Russett, Henri (1881-1947) 

Rutherford, Dr. Brother-in-law of Dal Gubbay 

Sarginson (which?) 

Sargood Gardiner Ltd 

Sautot, Henri Camille, French Resident Commissioner Vila 19/3/1933—1935, 1939—1940, 
Governor New Caledonia 19/9/1940-6/5/1942 and High Commissioner of all French Pacific 
Possessions 

Savoie, Captain son of Charles 
Savoie, Charles 
Schmidt, M. 

Schmidt, Mme. Mme. Collard’s sister 
Schmidt, Professor 

Seagoe, E.G., a Deputy Commissioner for the Western Pacific 
Seagoe, Geoffrey son of E.G. Seagoe 
Seagoe, Marguerite (nee Daisy Roche), son Geoffrey 
Sebastopol Hotel, Vila 

Sethie, a ni-Santo, who worked at Hog Harbour for the Kerrs 
S. Hoffnung and Co. Ltd. (1851—1980): wholesale traders 

Showers, Commander H.A. of H.M.A.S. Adelaide. Role in the setting up Free France in New 
Caledonia in September 1940 

Smith, Thomas Richard, Director-General of the South Pacific Commission from 1 March 1958— 
2 March 1963 (New Zealand) 

Societe Fran^aise des Nouvelles-Hebrides (SFNH) 

Societe Kerr/My formed from East Santo Plantations around 20 July 1936 
Societe le Nickel (SLN), also called the Nickel Company 
Sober, M. 
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Soustelle, M. Probably Jacques Soustelle (sometime anthropologist specialising in pre-Colombian 
civilisations) who was at this time (1959) Minister of State in charge of Overseas Departments 
in de Gaulle’s Government 
South Pacific Commission, headquarters in Noumea 
Stavisky, Serge Alexandre 1886-1934 
Stephens, John, wife Dorothy 
Stephens, Oliver 

Stewart, Sir Frederick, (Australian) Minister for External Affairs until October 1941 
Stone, Captain 
Sweeney, Colonel 

Tallec, Jacques Victor Francois, Governor of New Caledonia 14/2/1944-28/1/1947 (first as a 
French Colony then as a French Overseas Territory) 

Tangoa Island, off Espiritu Santo Island 
Taubmans Paints 

Taylor, Alistair, Len, Walter and Bill sons of Margaret Taylor 

Taylor, Margaret nee Kerr sister of Graham Kerr (b. 28 September 1868, d. 2 July 1958) 

Tea Control Board 
Television (early in Auckland) 

Theret family, including daughter Jacqueline and Danielle 
Theuil, M. Leon 

Thomas, Theo, (TO.) one of the Thomas brothers 
Tivollier, Dr 

Tongoa Island, south-east of Epi where Kerr Brothers had a store. 

Tonkin (Tonkinese labour). North Vietnam included Fdanoi 
Travain, Mme worked at Kerr et Cie in Noumea c. 1943 
Tribouille, M. de la 
Trubert, Dr. Edouard 

Valette, Edouard Maurice brother to Maurice 

Valette, Maurice, representative in France of G.L.S. Kerr 

van Ravenstein, Mr, the Consul to the Netherlands in Sydney 

Vautier family 

Vautier, Louis 

Venard, M. 

Verges, Me., Michel, notary, was sometimes spelled Verges in the text, a notary of Noumea 

Verges, Mile married Commandant Artigue 

Verkyl, M. and Mme., Dutch Consul to Noumea and his wife 

Veuve, Mme. 

Vichy Government in France 
Vitot, Mme. 

Vois, Paul, Director of the Nickel Company 

Ward, Eddie, member of the Australian Parliament 6/2/1932—31/7/63 
Watson, Robert (Bob) 

Wells, Mathew George, Santo property Ramona (Ramone), son Tom 
White Signet Ltd, a confectionary & chocolate company Sydney and Canberra 
Whitford, Mr Frank, Pakea Island (Banks Group) 

Wigmore family, Mosman, Sydney 

Willys Car, Brand name used by Willys-Overland an American car company 
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Wills, Mr, of the Morinda 
Wright, Leon and family 

Zola, Emile, French novelist involved in Dreyfus affair. He pressured the French government to 
reopen spying case against Dreyfus by writing an open letter J’Accuse...! on 13 January 1898 
accusing the highest levels of the French Army of obstruction of justice and antisemitism by 
having wrongfully convicted Dreyfus to life imprisonment on Devil’s Island. Graham Kerr 
wished he could have been defended in such a way. 
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This is the third and final book in Katherine Stirling 
Kerr Cawseys Kerr Brothers in New Hebrides series. It 
covers the period from 1940 to 1960 when the Kerrs 
finally sell all their New Hebrides’ business interests 
and land holdings. 



The book focusses on Graham Kerr, Katherine’s father, and the tragic personal 
consequences of business failure for his direct and extended family. It asks what 
caused the Kerrs’ businesses to fail? Was it the unremitting harassment of the Kerr 
family and its businesses from 1927 to 1952 by the French company Societe Fran^aise 
des Nouvelles Hebrides? Was it the effects of the unpredictable role of Vichy France 
in the Second World War? Was it Australia’s role in creating difficulties for Kerr 
companies? Was it the decline of the Pacific franc relative to the Australian and 
British pound so the Kerrs had no money to afford the comfortable life in Australia 
they had worked so hard to achieve? Was it the unwise management by the Kerrs of 
their business interests? 

In telling the story, the book provides a uniquely personal picture of the 
Western Pacific in the wider context of world politics—the War in the Pacific, 
the discord in the Pacific created by a divided France, the role of the war and its 
aftermath on the Kerrs’ friends in France, the role of tariff barriers in preventing 
British settler traders in New Hebrides from selling produce within Australia, and 
the relative merits of communism and capitalism and the countries adopting these 
ideologies. 

Katherine’s books have been characterised as ‘national treasures for Vanuatu’ for 
tl Screenshot j on to Vanuatu colonial history. 
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